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THE ISLINGTON HORSE SHOW 


ANARCHY IN EcypT.—During the last week events in 
Egypt have moved rapidly. After the presentation of the 
so-called ultimatum of the English and French Govern- 
ments the Egyptian Ministry resigned, but it did so in a 
manner which was extremely insulting to the Western 
Powers. For a few hours it seemed as if the supremacy of 
the Khedive was about to be acknowledged, but the tone of 
the leaders of the army became so menacing that he was 
compelled to reinstate Arabi Pasha as Minister of War. A 
panic rapidly and very naturally spread among the European 
population of Cairo and Alexandria, and it was said that the 
life of the Khedive himself was threatened. In these cir- 
cumstances, of course, nothing remained for the Western 
Powers but to’ make arrangements for the restoration of 
order. There would be no guarantee for the maintenance 
of the interests of either State if a military despotism pre- 
vailed, and in any case it would be impossible for England 
and France to desert a Prince who finds himself in the most 
serious trouble in consequence of following their advice. 
That there are grave objections to the intervention of Turkey 
must be admitted ; for if Turkish troops were sent to Egypt 
the Sultan would certainly be in no hurry to withdraw them, 
and all parties are agreed that it is impossible to permit 
anything like a genuine revival of his authority. The objcc- 
tions to a joint occupation of Egypt by an English and 
French force are, however, still more formidable ; so that an 
appeal to the Porte was practically unavoidable. It may be 
that Turkey is disposed to act loyally, and that she will even 
be able to overcome the difficulties of the situation by means 
of a Commission. But nobody seems to know either her 
real intentions or the limits of her power, and England and 
France must unfortunately be prepared to meet what may be 
a graver crisis than any by which they have yet been con-. 
fronted. The only consoling circumstance is that none of 
the Great Powers appear to wish to make use of existing 
troubles for their own advantage. or the present all 
Europe desires peace, and English and French policy is not, 
at any rate, being actively opposed in any of the great 
capitals, 


Mr. GLADSTONE AND Til EGyprian DIFFICULTY. 
Many of Mr. Gladstone’s supporters are trying to persuade 
themselves that he is not in the slightest dezree responsible 
for the difficulties with which he has to dealin Egypt. It 
may be adinitted that his Cabinet is not much to blame for 
having failed to see in time the importance of the military 
revolt of which Arabi Pasha made himself the representa- 
tive. Men of the highest authority differed as to Arabi’s 
true position, and a Liberal Government naturally hesitated 
to resist a movement which might prove to be of a genuinely 
national character. These troubles, however, are only 
apparently of recent origin, and if we go back to the time 
when the Eastern Question formed the chief element of 


English politics it will seem by no means so clear that Mr. ° 


Gladstone has not exerted a disturbing influence in Egypt. 
The aim of Lord Beaconsfield, while advocating a policy of 
reform in every Turkish province, was to maintain as much 
as possible of the Ottoman Empire. At the same time 
without alienating France, he sought to establish a firm 
aliiance between England on the one hand and Germany 
and Austria on the other, Everybody knows with how 
much passion Mr. Gladstone supported an exactly opposite 
course. He missed no opportunity of expressing his hatred 
of the “unspeakable Turk,” and he contrived to stir up in the 
Central European Powcrs a spirit of bitter hostility to this 
country. What was to be expected but that Turkey would 
try to find means of revenge, and that Germany and Austria 
would watch our embarrassments without regret except in so 
far as their own interests might be directly or indirectly 
affected? The Egyptian difficulty may not be wholly due 
to Turkish intrigue, but there can be little doubt that Arabi 
Pasha has been all along in secret communication with the 
authorities at Constantinople, and that the Sultan hopes to 
play a game of his own at our expense. This is part of the 
price we pay for Mr. Gladstone’s vehement determination to 
reverse, at whatever cost, the foreign policy of his pre- 
decessor, 


Co-OPERATION.——In his Address at the Oxford Congress 
Lord Reay said : “ Co-operation, as they understood it, was 
getting a maximum of skill, a meaxisaum of remuneration, 
and a mnémunt of waste.” This axiom, however, does not 
seem to define accurately what logicians call the aiferentia 
of co-operation, for it is applicable to any well-managed 
private concern. A private tradesman may be in a position 
to say truthfully, “I pay the highest market wages to the 
best workmen I can get; and, as I find by experience that a 
small percentage of gain pays best in the long run, I give 
my customers excellent value for their money.” A great 
many tradesmen, in advertisements and elsewhere, make 
this sort of proclamation, and, without doubt, if they all did 
what they profess to do, the co-operator would be trodden 
under foot. It is the dishonest tradesmen, the exorbitant 
tradesmen, the long-credit tradesmen, who afford co-opera- 
tion a chance of “chipping in.” The co-operative principle 
is applicable in two directions,—for producing goods and for 
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distributing them. The best examples of co-operation, as a 
producer, are to be found, perhaps, in the co-operative cotton 
mills of Lancashire. After all, they are much like othe 
joint-stock companies, and the shareholders discover by 
experience that, provided they can secure an efficient 
manager, the less they interfere with the details of the busi- 
ness the better. And, even at the best, it 15 doubtful 
whether their profits, all other things being equal, are as 
great as those of a private concern. Companies are apt to 


be stingy where they ought to be liberal, and lavish where ~° 


they ought to be sparing, and, above all, they lack that 
invaluable requisite, “the master’s eye.” As a distributor 
co-operation has been far more successful, if we can fairly 
reckon under this head the gigantic stores which are so 
energetically patronised by the upper middle class. But 
though in their inception these vast establishments were 
strictly co-operative, they are now simply big shops, for only 
a small percentage of the customers share in the profits. 
Their success seems to prove, not so much the advisability 
of the co-operative principle, as the fact that, just as big bat- 
talions and swift movements answer best in modern warfare, 
so enormous shops, where everything can be bought under a 
single roof, and the utter abolition of credit, answer best in 
modern commerce. 
a eee ee 

UNLIMITED Concrssion.——lIt may now be regarded as 
certain that another Session of Parliament will be lost, so far 
as English and Scottish business is concerned. The Corrupt 
Practices Bill may, perhaps, be passed; but of the Bankruptcy 
Bill we shall hear no more for the present, and the Govern- 
ment have formally postponed the introduction of their 
schemes for the readjustment of local administration, Even 
the Rules for the Order of Procedureare likely to be dropped 
until Mr, Gladstone can find a more favourable opportunity. 
Englishmen would not object very much to this neglect of 
their interests if they could hope that they would be com- 
pensated by the pacification of Ireland; but there are no 
signs that such good fortune is in store fer them. Outward 
order may be restored fora time by the new Coercion Act, 
although this is far from being beyond doubt ; but agitation 
is apparently still to go on; and agitation, as we know from 
wretched experience, will agaia reveal itself sooner or later in 
outrage, even if it is temporarily stopped. After all, we have 
no right to be surprised at this state of things. If the English 
Government, after making every concession that could be 
justly demanded, were to say with unmistakable decision that 
they would grant no more, and that disturbers of the peace 
would be resolutely punished ; and if, further, it were shown 
that this was not mere talk, but a fixed determination ; we 
may be sure that life and property would very soon be as 
secure in Ireland as in England. The Irish are not wholly 
destitute of good sense, and would be no more inclined than 
other people to fight against what they recognised as 
irresistible force. But Liberal statesmen seem strangely 
dfsinclined to adopt this policy, which would in the end be as 
humane as it would be effectual, although invariably they talk 
in the vaguest possible terms of the causes of [rish discon- 
tent, refusing to define any clear limit beyond which they 
would not be prepared to go. . Even Home Rule is treated as 
an open question, as if it were not known that Home Rule 
would be but a stepping-stone to complete independence ; 
and Irish tenants have a notion that “pressure” must 
ulti:zately lead to their obtaining their lands for nothing. 
Until a more distinct policy is announced, we must expect 
that fresh remedial iegislation will have no other result than 
to encourage a greedy and turbulent spirit. 


Lorp DERBY ON HOSPITALS.—Lord Derby’s specches 
—especially on non-political subjects—are nearly always the 
quintessence of plain, unadorned, common sense. Few 
public speakers, for example, could exhibit the claims of 
hospitals to public support more concisely and forcibly than 
he did in his address on Whit Monday at Stanley Park, and 
we recommend the clergy to read this little address (it will 
not occupy three minutes) from their pulpits on Hospital 
Sunday. Of late years the tide of opinion has rather set 
against the charitable element in hospitals, and it has been 
declared that everybody, rich or poor, ought to pay their 
quota for medical and surgical aid, or else be ranked as 
paupers. No doubt, if everybody did their duty, there would 
be no gratis patients. We should all be in employment; all 
have money saved up; all would have friends who could and 
would help us, But we must deal with the world asitis. In 
the world as it is the bricklayer’s labourer tumbles off a ladder 
and breaks his bones. He has, probably, a wife and children, 
and, almost certainly, not a week’s wages in hand. Even if 
he belongs to a club, which will make his wife an allowance, 
the least his more fortunate neighbours can do is to get his 
broken limbs mended for nothing, 
does give something in exchange for his weary hospital bed. 
He is the base of the pyramid on which rests the whole 
superstructure of medical education. He exhibits his wounds, 
and bruises, and sores to the gaze of scores of students, who 
thus learn how to treat skilfully their paying patients in after- 
life. Few sick persons who intend to pay a doctor for trying 
to cure them would relish a daily lecture at their bedside for 
the benefit of a flock of young gentlemen, But let us not 
mix up two distinct things. Hospitals where the more needy 
classes can be treated gratis will always be required for serious 
accidents, and for special ailments, But it does not follow from 
this that fairly well-to-do working men should not, for compara- 
tively simple complaints, pay for medical service, Many do so 


And then the patient. 


already, at “open surgeries” and elsewhere. Dispensaries, 
however, where a fee is expected, are less patronised, because 
there is an impression—not altogether unfounded—that the 
doctors attending there are not really skilful men. Now ina 
great city like London there are numbers of medical men, of 
good reputation, who would be glad of more practice; and there 
are also numbers of respectable middle-class and working 
people who would willingly pay moderate fees, if they had 
some guarantee that the doctor to be consulted by them was 
worthy of their confidence. It may be said that a man’s 
diplomas are a sufficient test, but doctors go through other ex- 
periences, potent for good or evil, after their student days are 
over, and we cannot but think that the chiefs of the profes- 
sion might invent a plan which would relieve the present 
pressure at the hospitals, put money into deserving doctors’ 
pockets, and teach many working mena valuable lesson of 
self-reliance. 
a ee 

PALESTINE AND THE JEWS.——It is often said that the last 
country a Jew would like to settle in is Palestine. This is 
one of those cynical sayings which are sure to find ready 
belief among a considerable class of persons, but, after all, it 
seems to be quite untrue. According to Mr. Laurence 
Oliphant, who has a better right to an independent opinion 
on the subject than almost any other Englishman, a large 
proportion of the persecuted Jews who are flying in thousands 
from Russia express a strong desire to establish themselves in 
the Holy Land. For some time he was working in Galicia 
as the representative of the Mansion House Committee, and 
he found that this wish was not confined to the poor alone. 
“Tt exists largely,” he says, “ among the richer classes, as the 
voluminous correspondence which poured in daily upon me 
abundantly testified.” In Roumania the same movement has 
begun to attract attention. At Jassy Mr. Oliphant attended 
a meeting composed of thirty-nine delegates, representing 
twenty-eight Palestine Colonisation Societies, “who had 
come at their own expense from the most distant towns in the 
kingdom ;” and one delegate proved the reality of his 
enthusiasm by subscribing twenty thousand francs on the 
spot. The Bulgarian Jews are also bestirring themselves, 
and have already formed several Palestine Colonisation 
Societies. These facts indicate that beneath the somewhat 
hard surface of the Jewish nature there are sources of deep 
and tender feeling ; and it may be hoped that the scheme 
which Mr. Oliphant advocates will not be less successful 
because it has a touch of romance. Unfortunately the Porte, 
which usually treats the Jews with admirable fairness, con- 
siders it necessary for some reason or other to prevent them 
from emigrating to Palestine. This arises, probably, from a 
misunderstanding ; and, if the leaders of the movement are 
thoroughly in earnest, they will not have much diificulty in 
altering the Sultan’s decision. 


Lonc Hours oF Work. Within the last hundred 
years we have discovered at least one willing slave, who is 
totally devoid of feeling, who never grows weary, whose 
powers can be multiplied to any extent, and who in actual fact 
performs a large portion of the world’s work. Yet, because 
within the same hundred years, we have so greatly increased 
our wants, real and imaginary, the majority of human 
beings work harder, and under more unwholesome condi- 
tions, than they did before steam superseded handicra‘t. 
Just now shopmen and shopwomen, of whom there are said 
to be 320,000 in London alone, are striving to attract 
attention to their grievances. They do not breathe the best 
of air, though, on the whole, they do not suffer more in 
this respect than many other indoor workers. The employers’ 
self-interest prevents a shop from getting stuffy, otherwise 
customers would complain. But shop-assistants do especially 
suffer from the draughts of the colder months during the hours 
of daylight. The customers, who are well wrapped up, and 
hatted or bonnetted, do not feel these drauzhts. But the 
unlucky shop-girl, despite warm under-clothing, does often 
feel terribly nipped, and quite looks forward to the lighting 
of the gas, because it warms the air, careless of the fact 
that it also vitiates it. Then there is the want of sitting- 
down accommodation, the cruelty of which, especially in the 
case of women, is obvious. But more than any other class 
(the unlucky commercial or lawyer's clerk, perhaps, alone 
excepted), shop-assistants are under the thumb of their 
employers. The reason is that their calling, despite its 
apparent drawbacks, is popular. There are always hundreds 
of young men and women in country towns and villages who 
would do better for their health and happiness if they 
respectively became mechanics and domestic servants, but 
who are eager to get into shops. Shop-assistancy is a genteel 
occupation, You are regarded by your country friends as 
ladies and gentlemen, which cannot be atiirmed, in their 
opinion, of cooks and housemaids, carpenters and plumbers. 
Hence, in trying to lessen their long hours of labour, it is 
almost hopeless to expect the shop-assistants to give much 
genuine help, The public must do it. But will the public leave 
off late shopping in suflicient numbers to induce a general 
early closure? We doubt it, The public could do it if they 
pleased. Ifthe streets were infested by man-eating tigers 
during the evenings, people, even of the working classes, 
would find it convenient to shop early in the day. But we 
must not venture to anticipate an influx of man-eating tigers 
for this benevolent object. We must take facts as they are. 
We must call to mind what a delight the brilliantly-lighted 
shops are to the poorer classes in the evenings, and that it 
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would be a very difficult matter to eradicate so ingrained a 
habit as the e :tra-late shopping of Saturday nights. There 
is only one remedy which seems to us to be genuine, and 
that is, not that the shops should be shut so early as to 
inconvenience the confirmed habits of customers, but that 
the assistants should be allowed some period of relaxation 
during the day. This is actually done in some establishments, 
and by good management and mutual concession among the 
assistants themselves might be done in all. Thereisa slack 
time during the working hours of nearly every business, and 
more advantage might be taken of that slack time than is the 


case at present. 


CANAL BoATs.——The Canal Boats Act was.passed five 
years ago, mainly owing to the exertions of Mr. George 
Smith, of Coalville, who is best known to the public as the 
redresser of the wrongs of children employed in brickfields. 
The chief aims of the Act were to secure the supervision of 
canal boats, and to get to school the children employed on 
board those boats. It has proved, like many other Acts of 
Parliament, a dead letter, and therefore a Bill for amending its 
provisions has been introduced into the House of Lords by 
Earl Stanhope. The chief points of the amended measure 
are that boat owners will be required to renew their certificates 
of registration every twelve months, and that the powers 
entrusted by the original Act to local authorities, who have 
been found practicaliy useless, are to be transferred to the 
Local Government Board and the Education Department. 
These bodies, it is expected, will be more vigilant in looking 
after the schooling of the children, and the health both of the 
children and the “grown-ups.” There can be no doubt that 
Parliament is logically bound to pass this amended Bill, as 
it asserts no new principle, but merely endeavours to render a 
preceding Act workable. At the same time it must be 
admitted that there are very serious difficulties in dealing 
with a class of people who are nearly as completely denizens 
of the water as the boat-population of some of the Chinese 
rivers. Many of these canal-barge folk are born, live, and 
not unfrequently die on the water. They sleep in confined 
places ; but they get a great deal of fresh air during the day, 
and, taken all round, are not bad specimens of Dhysigue. As 
for the education of the children, the main difficulty is this. 
Their home is the boat, they often have no other; but, as the 
boat is always moving about, their parents cannot send them 
to school unless they can afford to pay for their board ashore. 
Why should not this difficulty be overcome by having a staff of 
peripatetic teachers to visit the boats? And their presence 
might exercise a softening influence on the adult bargees, 
who, though often a great deal better in all essential points 
than many of the well-dressed people who speak of them as 
if they were semi-savages, are wont, it must be confessed, 
frequently to use language of an unnecessarily forcible 
character, 
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Madame Adelina Patti.—Saturday, June 3rd, IL. BARBIERE DI SIVIGLIA (first 
time this season). Rosina, Madame Adelina Patti; Figaro, Signor Cotogni; Basilio, 
Signor de Reszke; and Almaviva, Signor Nicolini. Conduotor, Signor Bevignani. 

Madame Sembrich.—Monday, June x TEES CLLOs Madame Sembrich, Madame 
Valleria, Mons Gailhard, and Signor Frapolli. 

Madame Pauline Lucca.—Tuesday, June 6, L'AFRICAINE, Madame Pauline 
Lucca, Madame Valleria, Signor Pandollfini, and Mons. Syfva. 

Doors open at eight o'clock, the opera commences at half-past. * 

The Box-office, under the Portico of the ‘Theatre, is Spen from ro till 5. 

Orchestral stalls, £1 5s. ; side boxes cn the first tier, 3S; upper boxes, £2 12s. 6d. 5 
balcony stalls, 15s.; pit tickets, 7s.; amphitheatre stalls; ros. 6d. and 5s. 3 amphi- 
theatre, 2s. 6d 


LYCEUM. —Sole Lessee and Manager, D 

EVERY EVENING, at 8,ROMEO AND JULIET. Romeo, Mr. Irving; 

uliet, Miss Ellen ‘Terry; Nurse, Mrs. Stirling; Messrs. Fernandez, Terriss, 

ype’: &. MORNING PERFORMANCES, Saturdays, June 3 and 10, at 2 o'clock. 

Box Office (Mr. Ifurst) roto 5. Benefit of Miss Ellen Verry and rooth Performance of 
“Romeo and Juliet” June 24, 


UNE 15.—ST. JAMES’S HALL.—MR. GEORGE WAT TS'S 
GRAND MORNING CONCERT.—Mesdames Christine Nilsson, Olga Berghi, 
Sembrich, Trebelli, and Marie Roze; M.M. Edward Lloyd, Massart, Fol, and De 
Reszke; Solo Pianoforte, Madame Sophie Menter and Mr. Willem Coenen; 
Violoncello, Mons. Hollman. Conductors, Sir Julius Benedict, Signor Randegger, 
Mr. Parker, and Mr. Kingsbury. Tickets at’ Cramer's, 201, Regent Street, and 
the usual Agents. 


a a re ene ere 

R. and MRS. GERMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. 

srs. Alfred Reed and Corney Grain.—St. George's Hall, Langham 

Pass Meae Jue first time of “NOBODY'S FAULT," by Arthur aw, 

Music by Hamilton Clark; and first time of “SMALL AND EARLY,” a New 

Musical Sketch by Mr. Corney Grain. Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Friday 

at Eight, Thursday and Saturday at Three. Admission 1s. and 2s., Stalls 3s. and 5s. 
No fees. 


HE LION AT HOME. By Rosa Bonheur.—This splendid 
chef-d’ceuvre, the latest production of this celebrated Artist. Also the 
complete engraved works of Rosa Bonheur. Now on Exhibition at L, H. LEFEVRE'S 
GALLERY, 1a, King Street, St. James's, S.W, Admission One Shilling. 10 to 6, 
NSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER COLOURS.— 
The FORTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION is now OPEN from gtill 7. 


Admission 1s. Catalogue 6d. . 
Gallery, 53, Pall Mall. H. F. PHILLIPS, Sec. 


ECR ORES USNS. 


N WATERER and SONS, of “Bagshot Surrey, beg to announce their 
ES SHIBITION of the above is now on view daily at the GARDENS of CADOGAN 


PLACE, Sloane Street. 


Mr. Henry Irvine, 


NOW OPEN, from gtiil 7. Admission One Shilling, Season Tickets, Five Shillings. 

HE EIGUTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of Pictures 

by Artistes of the British and Foreign Schools is NOW OPEN at Thomas 
M'‘Lean’s Gallery, 7, Haymarket.—Admission, including Catalogue, 1s. 


ORE’S GREAT WORKS, ““ECCE HOMO” (“Full of 
Divine dignity."—7he 7imes) and “THE ASCENSION," with “CHRIST 
LEAVING THE PRAETORIUM,” “CHRIST ENTERING JERUSALEM,” and 
all his other great pictures at the DORE GALLERY, 35, New Bond Street. Daily 
xoto6. One Shilling. 


E NEUVILLE’S “SAVING THE QUEEN’S COLOURS 
AT ISANDULA,” “THE LAST SLEEP OF THE BRAVE" (These the 
roperty of the National Fine Art Association), and ‘ THE CEMET ERY OF ST. 
PRIVAT.” Now on view at Messrs. Dowdeswell's, 133, New Bond Street, two 
Joors from the Grosvenor Gallery.—Admission ONE SHILLING, 


NOW OPEN. 
THE GRAPHIC GALLERY, 


‘190, STRAND, 


TEN YEARS’ HOLIDAYS IN SWITZERLAND, 


A SERIES OF WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS FROM NATURE 


RY 
THE MANAGER OF THE GRAPHIC 


IIE OPENING of the NEW EXTENSION BUILDING of 
- the HOSPITAL for CONSUMPTION and DISEASES of the CHEST, 
Brompton, by the Right Hon. the nae ot D EIS Ys President of the Corporation, will 
nm ESDAY, June 13th, at three o MM 
IE tae of ie eatenaion: containing 137 ADDITIONAL BEDS in a 
separate building, will ADD SEVERAL THOUSANDS a Near to the Hospital 
expenses, which must be ENTIRELY PROVIDED by pub ic benevolence. ‘Ihe 
Committee will thankfully receive the names of donors and subscribers to the special 
RRWPANNURE SUBSCRIPTIONS ny ered soft 
S 5 R . 
SEAN PHILIP ROSE, Hon, Sec, 
HENRY DOUBBIN, Sec, 


R OUND THE WORLD YACHTING.—The INTER. 
NX OCEANIC STEAM YACHTING COMPANY'S STEAM YACHT 
“‘CEYLON," before proceeding on her second trip round the world in December next, 
will make a short cruise in the autumn, towards the end of August or the beginning of 
September, during which she will call at Lisbon, Gibraltar, Madeira, Canaries, and the 
Azores Islands. “he “CEYLON” is expected to terminate her present cruise at 
Southampton at the end of next July. ‘he accounts received from those on board are 
of the most gratifying nature. She left San IF Tancisco,, May 5.—For Particulars of both 
cruises, apply to Messrs. GRINDLAY and CO., 53, Parliament Street, Westminster; 
or at the Offices of the Company, Palace Chambers, 9, Bridge Street, Westminster. 


RIGHTON.—The NEW PULLMAN LIMITED EXPRESS, 
Lighted by Elec:ricity, and fitted with the Westinghouse Automatic Brake, now 
runs between Victoria and Brighton, 
From Victoria, Weekdays, at 10.0 a.m., and 3.50 p.m, 
From bricuton, Weekdays, at 1.20 p.m., and 545 p.m. 
This New ‘Train, specially constructed and elegantly fitted up y the Pullman Car 
Company, consists of four Cars, each over 58 feetin length, ¢ ; 
‘The Car “ Beatrice" (Drawing-room) contains also a Ladies’ Boudoir and Dressing 
Room. 
‘Yhe Car ‘ Louise” (Parlour) contains also 41 Seperate apartment for a private party, 
The Car “ Victoria” contains a Buffet for Tea, Coffee, and other Light Kelreshments, 
also a Newspaper Counter. 5 
‘The Car “ Mand" is appropriated for Smoking. : 
The whole ‘l'rain is lighted by Electricity, the system being that of Edison's incan- 
descent Lamps in connection with Faure’s system of Accumulators, 
Lavatories are provired in each Car, and a separate compartment for Servants is also 
provided in one of the Cars, Z z _ 
The Staff attached to this Train consist of a Chief Conductor, Assistant Conductor, 
a Page Boy, and two Guar,'s 
There is Electrical communication between the several Cars and the Conductors ; a 
passenger travelling in any one of the Cars can therefore call the attention of the 
Conductor by pressing one of the small Electric dises. 
‘There is a covered gangway communication between each Car, thereby enabling the 
Conductors to pass from Car to Car. 


RIGHTON.—EVERY SUNDAY.—A Cheap First Class Train 
from Victoria at 10.45 a.m., calling at Clapham Junction and Croydon. Day 
Return Tickets, ros. 3 
A Pullman Drawing Room Car is run on the 0.45a.m. Train from Victoria to 
Brighton, returning from Brighton by the 830 p.m. Train. Special Cheap Fare from 
Victoria, including Pullman Car, 13s,, available by these ‘Trains o} 


nly, 

Tickets and every information at the Brighton Company's West End General Offices, 
28, Regent Circus, Piccadilly, and 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, Trafalgar Square; City 
Office, Hays’ Agency, olnnills Sey at the Victoria and London Bridge Stations. 

(By order) 


J. P. KNIGHT, General Manager. 


THE ISLINGION HORSE SHOW 
THE nineteenth annual Horse Show at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington, was opened on Saturday under unusually favourable 
circumstances, there being fifty more entries than last year, and the 
general quality of the arimals being quite up to the average of 
former years. Among the exhibitors are the Prince and Princess 
of Wales, Lady Anne Blount, the Marchioness of Salisbury, the Earl 
of Gainsborough, and Lord Ribblesdale. The attendance has been 
good all the week, Lut especially so on Monday, when the holiday 
folk crowded the Hall, and on Tuesday, when the Prince angl 
Princess of Wales and their daughters ’ visited the Show. An 
interesting feature of the show was a diminutive pony, the property 
of Mr. A. Dupont, of Brighton, which was taken’ from London 
Bridge Station to Islington in a four-wheeled cab. She has been 
facetiously christened Lady Jumbo, and is said to be the smallest 
fall-grown pony ever exhiLite:l, standing only thirty inches in 
height. She was paraded with the rest, and jumped several 
times over a furze fence two inches higher than her ears. 
Our sketches are sufficiently explained by their titles, 


THE ALLIED SQUADRONS IN SUDA BAY 


Our sketches, kindly furnished by a naval officer, represent 
the British fleet entering and leaving Suda Bay, whither the 
Mediterranean Squadron had been ordered to join the French fleet 
upon the reception of the news that Arabi Pasha had attempted to 
convene the Chamber unconstitutionally, in order to override the 
authority of the Khedive. The telegraphic orders from the British 
Government reached Admiral Sir Beauchamp Seymour on the 14th 
ult. to proceed to Suda Bay with as little delay as possible. By 
eleven o’clock on that morning the A/exandra was already under 
way, although she was not in any way prepared for sea. Those 
wiseacres who ran down smartness in the Navy might take a hint ; 
had she been what is termed a slack ship she would have taken 
double that time before she could have been got ready. On May 
16th a large squadron had_assembled in Suda Bay, including H.M.S. 
Invincible, Inflexible, Falcon, Coquette, Bittern, Avexandra, Témé- 
ralre, Monarch, Superb, Bacchante, and a number of smaller vessels, 
Subsequently the French Admiral Conrad arrived, and on the 17th 
ult, TEM.S. Zuvtucible, hiflexible, Falcon, Coquette, and Bittern 
sailed for Alexandria, in company with Admiral Conrad’s contingent, 
the Galissonitre, forbin,and Aspic, 


THE LOSS OF THE “JEANNETTE” 


Tuts sketch represents the whale-boat in which Lieut. Danen- 
hower, Mr. Melville, the chief engineer of the Jeannette, and eleven 
men reached the mouth of the Lena in safety. Three boats origi- 
nally carried the crew of the unfortunate vessel, but a terrible gale 
springing up on September the 12th, Captain de Long ordered the 
boats to separate. ‘* Melville asked my advice,” states Lieutenant 
Danenhower, ‘‘and I advised that we should prepare a good 
drag. . . so I ordered Cole and Mansen to take three hickory tent 
poles, each about eight feet in length, lash them in a triangle, and 
lace a strong piece of cotton canvas across it, then take the boat’s 
painter, and make a span similar to the bellyband of a kite, and to 
the middle of this span make fast the luff tackle fall. On the lower 
end of each tent pole there was a brass nib, which, with the weight 
of the wet canvas and the bight of the trope, would, I said, probably 
make a drag heavy enough ; if not, we would send down the firepot 
and boat bucket to help it. The gale was now at its full force, and 
seas were running high and spiteful. , - the drag, having been com- 
pleted, was placed forward of the mast, in readiness for use. ‘5 
We eased the oars and launched the drag, It drifted about three 
points on the port bow, so we sent down the spare firepot and a 
bucket by putting loops, or what we call beckets, on the bales. 
Cole suggested sending down a pointed bag with the mouth open. 
It filled with water, dragged, and was very effective. We then lay 
head to sea during the night.” The drag, our artist writes, was 
improvised because ‘‘the boat Was shipping too much water, and no 
hope being entertained of keeping her afloat unless her bow could 
be kept to the wind, This sea anchor was successfully employed, 
acting completely like a ground anchor. . . The boats separated at 
74M. on September the rath, For four days—twenty hours under 
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drag—the unfortunate crew existed, crouching under the thwarts ; 
two always being told off to bale the water out.” On the morning of 
September 17th two low points of swamp land were sighted, 
and the mouth of the River Lena was reached. 


TOLBOGGANING AT OTTAWA 


THIs sketch represents one of the tobogganing slides at a skating 
party given recently by the Marquis of Lorne at Rideau Hall, Ottawa, 
Lighted on either side with lanterns and torches, which seemed to 
grow into long lines of fire as the tobogganists flew past at lightning 
speed, the slides were laden with an endless chain of toboggans filled 
with eager occupants hastening to rush headlong down glassy 
Slopes at a spged which would fairly take away the breath of an 
unaccustomed passenger, 


OPENING OF THE ST. GOTHARD TUNNEL 


WE have already (No. 633, Jan. 14, 1882) illustrated and described 
some of the chief features of the St. Gothard Tunnel, which was 
inaugurated with considerable ceremony last week. One of the most 
noteworthy points of the proceedings was their exclusively German, 
Swiss, and Italian character. Official invitations were sent only 
to members of these three nationalities—the German and Italian 
Ministers, and eight members respectively of the German and Italian 
Parliaments. France was excluded, as she had shown herself hostile 
to the undertaking ; while it was thought uncourteous to invite 
members of an extraneous nation and leave her out in the coll. ‘The 
Jétes began at Lucerne on the 22nd ult., when, the Ttalian and 
German guests, having arrived, a grand banquet was given in 
their honour, A toast was drunk by M. Bovier, the Swiss 
President, to Emperor William, King Humbert, and the three 
nations which had been united by the accomplishment of this great 
work, and the whole town was brilliantly i!luminated for the oceasion. 
Next day two long trains conveying the German, Swiss, and 
Italian guests started for Milan, accomplishing the journey 
by the new route in twelve hours. At Gdschenen Station, 
which marks the Northern entrance of the great Tunnel, there was 
ahalt for breakfast, when the Zyimes correspondent tells us ‘the 
entire population, including the children, were out in their holiday 
garb, all shouting and applauding as we proceeded from North to 
South in a crescendo of genuine enthusiasm. . . . The Tunnel 
was crossed in twenty-three minutes, and as we came rapidly 
down from Airolo to Faido and Bellinzona, the Italian sun 
greeted us, and the broadening valley assumed an aspect of 
southern luxuriancy. From Bellinzona we dashed across Monte 
Cenere to Lugano.” There they stopped for dinner; and, the 
correspondent continues: “were attended by fair young mountain 
Hebes ; and, when the edge of our appetite was somewhat blunted, 
a bevy of little girls, dressed in white, carrying baskets of flowers, 
glided along the tables, handing bouquets, and not unfrequently 
receiving kisses in return.” The train next proceeded past Chiasso 
and Como, and arrived at Milan at 8 p.m. Next day there was a 
grand banquet at Milan, presided over by Prince Amadeus, who, 
still dwelling upon the three-nation theme, drank to “ the health of 
the glorious Emperor of the Germans and to the President of the 
Swiss Confederation, and to the continuation of the most amicable 
relations which now exist between the three nations.” On the 26th 
ult. the Germans and Swiss returned in their special trains to 
Lucerne. In all there are fifty-six tunnels between Lucerne and 
Milan, twenty-seven being to the north and twenty-eight to the 
south of the great Tunnel, which is 14,944 métres long, the Mont 
Cenis being only 12,233 métres in length. The total cost of ‘the 
railway, which now forms the shortest route to Italy, has been 
9, 500, 0007, 

THE AUSTRALIAN CRICKET TEAM 


THE Australian Cricketers, under the captainship of Mr. W. L. 
Murdoch, arrived at Plymouth by the P. and O. Company’s steamer 
Assam on May 3rd. With the exception of a match between the 
Orleans Club and Bexley, upon the following Saturday, in which 

. Messrs. Murdoch, Massie, and Garrett played on the side of Orleans, 
the team remained, cricketically speaking, quiescent, until their 
regular fixtures began on the 15th May. 

Messrs. Bonnor, Boyle, Blackham, M‘Donnel!, Toran, and 
Palmer are Victorians ; Messrs. Murdoch, Spofforth, Garrett, Jones, 
Massie, and Bannerman are New South Welshmen ; while Mr, 
Giffin is a South Australian. Ten of these players have been over 
here before, and their capabilities are well remembered, —Spofforth, 
as a wonderful bowler; Murdoch, as a batsman, with his 153 (not 
Qut) two years ago at the Oval; Blackham, as a wicket keeper ; 
Boyle, as a good all-round man. Bannerman is reported to be as 
prompt as ever in the field, and not unfrequently (in the Colonies) 
scoring three figures; Lonnor is a vigorous hitter and excellent 
fielder ; Palmer, a useful slow bowler. Mr. Horan, who in 1878 
was not seen at his best, has been doing great execution of late with 
his bat against New South Wales. Mr. M‘Donnell did good 
service as a batsman for the 1820 Eleven, Mr. Garrett in 1878 
chiefly distinguished himself in the Second Players’ Match at 
Prince’s, when he took 7 wickets for 41 runs. Messrs. Massie, 
Giffin, and Jones were until their arrival the other day unknown to 
English spectators, the two former enjoying a good batting 
reputation, 

In the first match of the series, between the Australians and 
Oxford University, Alma Mater had to succumb to the Antipodes, 
Oxford’s total innings of 423 being put quite in the shade by 
Massie’s wonderful “break” of 206. 

Poor Surrey came still more heavily to grief. In her first 
innings she made 95, and in her next 193, against which the 
Australians showed 643 ina single innings, 286 of which were off 
the bat of their chieftain, Murdoch. 

The contest with the Orleans Club was of a very different com- 
plexjon. In their first innings the T'wickenhamites scored 271 (87 of 
which were obtained by A. P. Lucas) against the Kangaroolanders’ 
meagre 75, and, although the latter in their second innings made 
240 (of which Murdoch secured 107), the chances of victory were 
heavily in favour of the Orleans men when the game closed, owing 
to next day being the festival of St, Derby, when cricketers keep 
strict holiday, 

In the match with Surrey on the 25th, 26th, and 27th ult., the 
County did well in their first innings, scoring 170 against the Aus- 
tralians’ 100, but in their second innings they only made 48, and the 
Australians had secured a sufficient number of runs for victory, when 
only six of their number had gone in, and two of them were not out. 
In this second innings Messrs. Loran and M ‘Donnell each made 33. 
The match with Cambridge concluded on Wedaesday with the 
defeat of the Australians by six wickets. The Cambridge could 
hardly be called a first-class team * all round,” and so the defeat 
of the Australians must damp them and their admirers’ ardour more 
than what happened at Twickenham with the Orleans Club, In 
their first innings, 139 was a feeble score against such poor bowling 
as that of Cambridge, and their own bowling must have been very 
weak for so many runs to have been made of it.—Our pottraits 
are from photographs by Stilliard and Co., 9, Magdalen Street, 
Oxford, that of Horan excepted, which is by Hills and Saunders 
also of Oxford. : 


“MARION FAY” 


Mr. TROLLOrE’s New Story, illustrated by W, Small, is 
concluded in this week’s issue, ; 


OXFORD ILLUSTRATED 
See pp. 562 ef 5eqq. 
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EXANDRIA 
THE ANGLO-FRENCH SQUADRON PROCEEDING IN COMPANY FROM SUDA BAY TO AL NDR 


Battery Returning H.M.s. “ Alexandra's” Salute : Earthwork Fort 
Cape Matapan 


THE ENTRANCE TO SUDA BAY 


Turkish Ironclad “ Idjalalieh” French Ironclad “ La Galissoniére” H.M,S. “Superb” 
HLM.S, “Alexandra” — H.M.S. “Bittern” H.M.S, * Temeraire” 
Turkish Frigate French Corvette “ Forbin" 


THE CRISIS 


ARRIVAL OF THE BRITISH SQUADRON IN SUDA BAY 


IN EGYPT—THE ANGLO-FRENCH FLEET 


FROM SKETCHES BY A NAVAL OFFICER 


ILM.S. “ Monarch” HLM.S. “Invincible” 


IN 


SUDA BAY 
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Moir. SARAH BERNHARDT—henceforth, if we may trust the 
Gaiety playbill, to be professionally known as Madame Bernhardt- 
Damala—made her first appearance at the GAlxTy this season on 
Monday evening, after a twelvemonths’ absence from our stage, The 
house was not so crowded as on the occasion of the performances of 
the Comédie Francaise, but the stalls and balcony and pit were well 
filled ; and, if there was no great enthusiasm displayed, this world- 
renowned lady received at least a friendly welcome. Doubtless the 
excitement would have been greater but for the circumstance that 
she had chosen to reappear in a part already familiar to that neces- 
sarily limited section of English playgoers who can enjoy, and are 
able to encourage, this form of entertainment. Of Madame 
Bernhardt-Damala’s impersonation of MM. Scribe and Legouve’s 
heroine there is little to be said which has not been said already, 
Every one who reads contemporary dramatic criticism knows that 
her interpretation differs from that of her great predecessor, Rachel, 
the “creator,” as the French say, of the part, by reason of its 
womanly tenderness and of a certain plaintive note of sorrow 
replacing to great degree the fierce, consuming passion and terrible 
energy which probably, in the view of the admirers of Rachel, were 
inseparable from the part. This peculiarity arises, no doubt, partly 
from the natural style and phységue of the two actresses ; for, as it 
has been well observed, even Phédre becomes humanised, and 
invested with a soft and touching pathos in the person of Madame 
Bernhardt. Much, however, may reasonably be said for this mode 

‘of representing Adrienne Lecouvreur, for if it be urged that a passion 
50 generous, so aborbing, so girl-like, if we may so speak, is less 
consistent with our notions ofa flattcred and imperious rina donna 
than her sarcastic and scornful attacks upon her aristocratic rival, 
it must yet be admitted that her trusting and disinterested love for 
Maurice de Saxe is the foundation of all that is pathetic in the story. 
Madame Bernhardt, at all events, adheres to her conception, and 
she plays the part with no less command than before over the 
feelings of the spectators. The famous scene between the 
two women in the darkened rooms: the recitation from Phddre 
which the actress-heroine contrives to make the vehicle of her 
scornful sarcasms directed at her haughty rival, and the heartrending 
death scene, though probably already familiar to most persons 
present, were found to have lost nothing of their effect on the 
spectators, who followed with manifest interest all the details of 
this ingeniously-planned and really masterly work. The company 
in general is superior to that which accompanied Madame Bern- 
hardt on the occasion of her last visit. M. Guitry, though not in 
countenance or figure an ideal representative of the gay and gallant 
soldier Maurice de Saxe, who appears in so many French pieces, is 
one of the most popular of jeunes premiers, and he plays the part 
with ease and spirit, Madame Fromentin, who appears as the 
Princess, is an accomplished actress; and M. ‘Talbot plays 
Michonnet with that thorough knowledge of the capahilities of the 
part which was to be expected of the ex-Soci¢taire of the Comédie 
Vrangaise. On Wednesday Madame Bernhardt-Damala appeared 
once more in La Dame aux Camelias, in association with her 
husban.l, who, under the stage name of Jacques Darall, played the 
part of Marguerite Gauthier’s lover Armand Duval. On Thursday 
M. Pailleron’s comedy Les Deux Afenages was given for the first 
time in this country, Madame Bernhardt-Damala appearing as 
Esther. 

The management of the VAUDEVILLE, in pursuance of their new 
policy of devoting that theatre to standard comedy, revived on 
Saturday afternoon last the late Lord Lytton’s Money, supported by 
a powerful cast. With Mrs. John Wood once more in the character 
of Lady Franklyn, and Mr. Thorne, who plays with commendable 
moderation and much dry humour in the part of Graves, the famous 
jig scene and other incidents in which this couple take part could 
not fail to afford infinite amusement. Miss Ada Cavendish appears 
as Clara, whose self-suppressing habits are, however, not much in 
the way of this popular actress. Mr. Henry Neville’s Evelyn is not 
the cynical and sententious creature whom the author appears to 
have intended, but is certainly not the less acceptable on that 
account. Mr. William Farren played for the first time the part of 
Sir John, and won much favour. In Mr. Frank Archer the repre- 
sentation has the advantage of the best of all Dudley Smooths, 
Mr. Righton appears as Mr. Stout, Miss Alma Murray as 
Georgina, Mr. Grahame as Sir Frederick Blount, Mr, Cranford as 
Lord Glossmore, Mr. John Maclean as Sharp, and Mr. Lestocq as the 
old member who calls so lustily for the club-room snuff-hox. The 
performance will be repeated this afternoon, and it is probably 
intended to transfer the comedy to the evening bill at the close of 
the ‘‘run” of Loudon Assurance. 

A little piece, adapted from the French by Mr. Agleu Dowty, 
and produced at the FoLLy Theatre on Saturday afternoon, with 
the title After Darkness—Dazn, bears a considerable resemblance 
to Marcel, and a slight resemblance to Za Jote fait Peur, Tt seems 
to have been adapted for the purpose of displaying the talents of 
Mr. William Farren, jun., in the character of an old French emtgré 
—one of those eccentric pathetic parts in which the late Mr. Alfred 
Wigan long ruled supreme. ‘The sentiment of the piece is of a some- 
what exotic kind. It turns upon the fraudulent, but well-intentioned, 
effotts of a family circle to palm off a niece upon the French 
gentlemen referred to as his own child, who, though in fact dead, 
he believes, in his half-demented fashion, to be still alive. Mr. 
Farren exhibited decided power in this part, succeeding even in 
overcoming the effect of the artificial tone of the story, and touching 
very perceptibly the feelings of the spectators. Mr. Farren is the 
son of Mr. William Farren of the Vaudeville, and consequently the 
grandson of the famous Farren of whom our fathers and grandfathers 
are wont to speak in such enthusiastic terms. 

The drama by Lady Monckton, in which the authoress was to 
play the leading part last night and this evening at Sir Percy 
Shelley’s elegant little theatre at Chelsea, is an adaptation of 
Adolphe Belot’s early work, Za Vengeance d’un Mari. The 
amateur performances being given fer a benevolent object, the 
theatre is on this occasion opened to the public, who for stalls are 
charged one guinea each. 

Desirous of commemorating the one hundredth consecutive 
performance of Romeo and Juliet on Saturday, June 24th, when 
also Miss Ellen Terry’s benefit will take place, Mr. Irving has issued 
numerous cards of invitation to a dinner at the Lyceum Theatre on 
the 26th inst. 


Performances of Messrs. Hardy and Comyns Carr’s version of 
Far from the Madding Crowd ate to be given by the original 
cast at the CrvsTaL PALACE on June 6th and Sth. 

Mk. AND Mrs. GerMAN REED’S ENTERTAINMENT. Cn 
Monday, June 5th, Messrs. Alfred Reed and Corney Grain will 
produce anew piece by Arthur Law and Hamilton Clark, entitled 
A ‘obody’s Fault, and Mr, Corney Grain will give, for the first time, 
his new musical sketch for the season, entitled Sweal/ and Early, 
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THE Next ELECTRICAL ExnisivTion is to be held at Vienna in 
September. 
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WiL.tam Czerny,—Of more than average merit is “The 
Holy Night,” a chorus for three ladies’ voices with accompaniment 
for violin and organ or pianoforte ; music by E. Lassen, English 
version by Muriel Knyvet. We can strongly recommend this 
musicianly composition to the attention of choral societies and the 
home circle.—By the above-named composer is ‘‘ The Mountain 
of Prayer,” a dramatic song for a mezzo-soprano, The English 
version by Miss Knyvet is not quite so happy as the trio ; per 
Berg des Gebets would sound more poetical as the “Mount” or 
* Rock ” of prayer ; mountain conveys an idea of oppression. The 
accompaniment is for the organ or pianoforte.—Two other very 
excellent sacred songs, with organ or pianoforte accompaniments, 
are respectively ‘* Pater Noster,” by L, Niedermeyer, for a 
baritone ; and ‘‘ Ave Maria,” for a contralto, by Friedrich Kiel.— 
“Nel Campo Santo,” a vomanza, written and composed by 
Stechetti and Madame A. Tolstoy, has already won public appro- 
bation when sung by Signor Cotogni.—A plaintive and touching 
poem is ‘‘The Little Turquoise Ring,” written by Maggie 
Foreman, and prettily set to music by Ferdinand Nesmiiller ; 
compass from D_ below the lines to F on the fifth line.—No. XIX. 
of ‘Short Melodies for Voluntaries,” arranged for the organ 
by W. J. Westbrook, is Faure’s celebrated a Crucifixus. All 
organists, great and small, will find these brief voluntaries a useful 
addition to their %er‘o7re.— Hungarian March, from Flunyadé 
fazlo, an opera by Fr. Erkel, arranged for the pianoforte by 
W. Czerny, is so bright and tuneful as to make us wish to hear 
more specimens from the same work 3; it is arranged as a solo and a 
duet, the latter is of course the more showy.—‘“‘ Three Budding 
Flowerets” is the collective title of a charming suite of pieces for 
young players, composed by W. Meissner. No. 1, ‘Alpine Rose, 
is in the Tyrolienne style ; No. 2, ‘‘ Amaranth, is the daintiest of 
the bouquet ; No. 3, Blue Bell,” is also very taking. ‘This com- 
poser will assuredly take first rank amongst the children s favourites. 
—A small society of amateur instrumentalists will find pleasant and 
not difficult work united in ‘‘ Andantino,” from “‘ Little Suite ie 
(Op. 77), by F. Kiel, which is arranged in a variety of combinations 
for the organ, harmonium, pianoforte, violin, violoncello, and flute, 
all equally easy in their way. 

F. PITMAN, ——Another sad poem on a fertile theme is “ Only,” 
the words (anonymous) from Chambers’ Journal, set to a plaintive 
melody by Gwendoline Croxall.—A meet companion for the above, 
but a shade more gloomy, is “ Wake Me Ere I Sleep for Ever” (a 
dying child’s request), written and composed by E. A. Denby and 
F. J. Croger ; the Christy Minstrel-like ‘‘Chorus of Unseen Angels” 
will please admirers of that school. —Of a more cheerful and vigorous 
type are ‘‘In the Twilight,” a pretty ballad, words by Gwendoline 
St. Maur, music by J. H. Croxall-—a narrative song of medium com- 
pass ; ‘‘My Barque,” a song, exactly suited for a boating party, written 
and composed by H. V. Barwell and C. W. Hill; anda thoroughly 
racy, jovial song, ‘‘The George and Dragon,” words by Horace 
Lennard, music by Percy Reeve. The picture of the inn makes us 
long to spend a week there, 

Messrs, Marriorr ann WILLIAMS. Another poem in a 
minor key is ‘‘ Mother, Oh Sing Me to Rest,” the plaint of a love- 
lorn maiden, by Mrs. Hemans ; the appropriate music, which is very 
pleasing, by W. H. Harper.—‘‘ A Lullaby,” written and composed 
by Whyte Melville and R. W. P. Lodwick, is soothing enough to 
answer its purpose, albeit not tedious.—‘‘ La Balangoire,” a sete de 
walses, by C. A. Edes, havea certain swing in them which is pleasant 
to dance to, but the frontispiece is really the prettiest part of them. 

Messrs. GODDARD AND Co,——It is quite time that Alfred 
Tennyson’s poem, ‘‘ Sweet and Low,” should be left in peace. It 
has been set to music so many times, and certainly beiter than by 
C. A. Rodbard, who need not fear that his ‘all rights reserved ” 
will often be infringed.—Decidedly original and danceable, ‘* Pense 
a Moi,” a valse, composed by Edward Crosse, willtakea good place 
in the ball-room. 
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PoLitIcAL AFFAIRS have not been entirely neglected during the 
holidays, the most notab’e utterances being those of Mr. Auberon 
Tferbert and Lord Pembroke in the shape of letters to 7/e Times, 
both complaining that the landlords of Ireland are being plundered 
by the Government. On the other hand, we have Mr. Mundella’s 
speech at Bangor, defending the policy of the Government, both as 
regards foreign and home affairs, and referring to. Lord Salisbury’s 
recent statement that the late Mr, Burke attributed to Mr. Glad- 
stone the disorganisation and disorder in Ireland as a shocking im- 
putation to make after Mr. Burke was dead, and a wicked statement 
to hurl at Mr. Gladstone. 

IRELAND, according to the Cork correspondent of the Davy 
News, ‘appears to be settling down into a state of composure ;” 
and, certainly, this week there is an almost complete absence ‘of 
reports of agrarian outrages. The Lord Lieutenant continues to 
receive deputations from all parts of the country, in reply to which 
he assures them that the firm purpose of the Government is to 
restore order and punish organised crime, without interfering more 
than can be helped with individual liberty. Cardinal M‘Cabe, in 
thanking a deputation from the clergy and laity of Dublin for a con- 
gratulatory address, has again condemned the Pheenix Park assassins 
and contradicted as utterly groundless the statement that crape had 
been hung to the knocker of his door and that he had received a 
threatening letter. Dr. Conway, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Killala, has also denounced the Phoenix Park outrages in a serraciy 
preached last Sunday from the text, “Thou shalt not kill,” The 
Government has somewhat tardily offered rewards of 2,000/,, 1,000/ 
and 500/, respectively, for public or private information concerning the 
murderers of Mrs. Smythe, or persons who knowingly harbour them 
—Mr, Davitt has left Dublin to visit the evicted tenants in the West 
of Ireland, and, although he professes to avoid public demon- 
strations, the news of his coming seems to have been passed all 
along the railway, for at every station a knot of admirers assembled 
to greet him with cries of ‘*God bless you,” ‘More power to 
you,” and the like.—The coroner’s jury at Ballina have been 
discharged without agreeing to a verdict as to the death of the bo 
who was shot in the recent affray with the police, and a frocks 
inquest is to be held.—Several Irish M.P.’s have been addressin 
their. constituents, Mr. Sexton at Sligo; Mr, Redmond at N : 
Ross ; and Messrs. Lalor and A. O’Connor in Queen’s County, ‘ 

THE WuITSUNTIDE IIOLIDAY-MAKERS were favoured ‘with 
splendid weather, which was appreciated to the full by thousands of 
Londoners, who precipitated themselves into the suburbs and the 
provinces by road, rail, and river, and by large numbers of country- 
folk who made excursions to see the sights of London. The asin 
companies reaped a rich harvest, and all places of public anivasenaeae 
were well patronised. At Manchester there was the custumary 


ssi Church of England Sunday Schcol children to the 
tical, ae 19,000 children attending. At Northwich a novel 
sight was provided for the curious by the illumination of the Witton 
Hall Mine by the electric light. The behaviour of the holiday-folk, 
speaking generally, was very gocd, the number of pole charges 
being comparatively few, and the sole drawback of the national 
holiday seems to have been the rather large number of fatal boating 
accidents in different places, resulting from ‘‘larking” or careless 
management. No fewer than sixteen children were lost on Hamp. 
stead Heath alone, and taken to the police station, but all were 
claimed before midnight. 

A Co-OPERATIVE CONGRESS attended by delegates from all 
the Co-operative Societies of Great Britain and Ireland has this 
week been held at Oxford, and in connection therewith there 
has been an exhibition of the manufactures of co-operative societies 
in the Corn Exchange. On Sunday, a special sermon was preached 
in the Cathedral by the Rev.’ H. S. Holland, Senior Proctor ; and on 
Monday Lord Reay delivered the inaugural address, in which he 
spoke of co-operation as one of the highest forms of intellectual 
democracy which had done much_ to remove class distinctions, 
and paid a tribute to the memory of Lord F. Cavendish, whose noble 
example of single-minded patriotism should encourage the humbler 
co-operator to persevere, however difficult he might find the 
restraint which he had wisely imposed upon himself, and without 
which neither co-operation nor any other human institution could 
reach its goal On Tuesday there was a somewhat excited 
discussion on the subject of adulteration; and on Wednesday Sir 
W. R. Anson, Warden of All Souls’, gave a brief history of the 
University, showing how it was once open to poor students and 
working men, how it ceased to be so, and how it came to be so 
again. Sir William also spoke of the proposal to founda hall in 
which working men could live as unattached students. 

FREE LIBRARIES AND ART GALLERIES are springing up all over 
the country (London, alas, being a shameful exception). On Wed- 
nesday, the opening of one at Cardiff was made the occasion of 
much rejoicing, a procession of all the local religious, social, and 
commercial societies passing through the streets; and on Thursday 
Mr. John Bright was to officiate at the opening of the Central Free 
Library and Art Gallery at Birmingham ; whilst the new Municipal 
Buildings opened _at Reading, on Wednesday, include a Free 
Library, Reading Roum, and Museum, besides a Science and Art 
School and a School of Cookery. 

Tue Lorp Mayor’s Baronetcy is not the only honour to be 
conferred on the City in commemoration of the opening of Epping 
Forest, it being announced that the dignity of knighthood is to be 
bestowed on Messrs. Hanson and Ogg, the Sheriffs of London 
and Middlesex. 

SEVERAL FRIENDLY Societies’ ANNUAL MEETINGS have been 
held this week ; the Manchester Unity of Odd Fellows at Cardiff, 
the Order of Druids at Mossley, Lancashire ; whilst at Ipswich the 
Odd Fellows and Foresters have held their annual /e in 
Christchurch Park. 

PuRFLEET MAGaziNF, which is said to be the largest gunpowder 
store in the world, has been placed under the special care of an 
extra military guard, in consequence of information received by the 
Essex police that an attempt would be made to blow it up. 


Botu Nineteenth Century and Contemporary commence the 
month with articles in favour of Home Rule. It is true the Marquis 
of Blandford, whose paper in the Avxetcenth Century derives excep- 
tional importance from his position in the Liberal party, does not 
quite advocate a Parliament in Stephen’s Green, He flatters 
himself, indeed, that Irishmen will be satisfied with four State 
Legislatures or Conseils Géndraux--one for each province—to 
regulate all local matters ; and even thinks such a measure of Home 
Rule would render easy the gradual transfer of the land from the 
present owners to the tenants; the price of sale being fixed, we 
infer, by the Land Courts, and the purchase-money advanced in the 
form of State bonds, for which these Local Legislatures would Le 
guarantors. How far the Irish landlord would be stimulated to 
sell, and the Irish tenant to purchase at a fair price, by the con- 
sciousness that the national credit was now involved in the matter, 
may seem doubtful. On the other hand, it is clear, from Mr. 
M‘Carthy’s firm, but not unkindly, criticism of Lord Blandford’s 
paper, that Home Rule in this shape will not satisfy his country- 
men atall. Nothing short of an Irish Parliament, with absolute 
competence in all things not distinctly and unmistakally Imperial, 
will be accepted by Nationalists in their actual mood, nor can Mr. 
M‘Carthy pledge himself that even this will be sufficient if the 
present state of tension lasts much longer. In fact, the more 
one studies Mr. M‘Carthy’s article, the more one becomes aware 
that the chief guarantee he offers us against schemes for the 
disruption of the Empire is the somewhat vagne and shadowy 
assurance that the spirit of the age is against small nationalities, and 
all in favour of federations.—Earl Grey concludes a vigorous review 
of thirteen years’ attempt to govern “Ireland” by Irish ideas, with 
a strong protest against the folly of feverish legislation on the plea 
that ‘*something must be done,” to the destruction of all the 
natural incentives to industry and thrift. We may take, he warns 
us, the landlord’s property and give it to the tenant, but we can no 
more ‘‘fix the cost of land to the actual occupier” than ‘Jack 
Cade could enforce his decree that there shall be in England seven 
halfpenny loaves sold for a_penny.”—Mr. Woulfe Flanagan, in 
a decidedly clever paper (‘* Friends of the Farmer ”), contrives to 
show, somewhat in the azzocato del diavolo spirit, from the very 
foreign authorities whom the promoters of land law reforms are 
continually quoting, that it is much more profitable for the farmer 
to hire land than to sink his capital in buying the fee simple, and 
that peasant properties do not really “pay,” for though the gross 
produce may be very great the net returns are really very small, 
by reason of the number of hands employed.—‘ Thought- 
Reading ” is an interesting account of the latest novelty in scientific 
drawing-room entertainments. Not the least curious feature in 
these experiments (where there is no suspicion of collusion, and 
where due precautions are taken against ‘* unconscious indications” 
of the name or object to be guessed) is the number of failures in 
which there is still some approximation to success—where the king 
at cards is guessed instead of the knave, or names like ‘Chester ” 
given for ‘ Leicester,” ‘‘Freemore” for ‘ Frozmore,” &c. It 
would really seem as though the unexpressed thought dé cause a 
brain-wave to vibrate through space, which all the guessers feel 
more or less, though only the mo-t ‘sensitised ” fully understand it. 

In the Contemporary Mr. Finch and Mr. O'Neill Daunt denounce 
the Union, and prophesy good things for either country if Ireland 
regains her legislative independence, with a generous warmth which 
Savours rather of the old-fashioned Repealers than of the modern 
Nationalist even of Mr. M ‘Carthy’s comparatively reasonalsle school. 
“Give Ireland,” cries the former, ‘the management of her own 
affairs, and you will see called into her service the ablest and most 
capable of her sons.” But on this, as on the ‘resources of intel- 
lect, poetry, and art, which now lie dormant among the Irish 
people,” it is surely permissible to entertain a doubt. Irish ability 
must be even more patriotic than is generally supposed if it prefers 
local to imperial fields of action 3 so long, at least, as the latter are 
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aot closed to it by the absolute separation of the two countries, for 
which we fancy ‘national ” jealousy would soon begin to agitate. 
—Mr. Freeman, in a characteristic paper, ‘‘ Alter Orbis,” expresses 
ais apprehensions of the “‘Channel Tunnel,” not upon military or 
inancial grounds, but as an innovation which might destroy our 
insular character, and make us no better than so many Continental 
Celts or Teutons.—‘‘ Henri Heine, a Family Portrait,” is a charming 
medley of sowzenirs of the poet from his early boyhood to his 
** mattress-grave,”’ collected for us by his niece, the Principessa della 
Rocca. Even seven years of hideous suffering could not quench his 
spirit. Death itself was encountered with a jest, Le don Dien me par. 
donnera. Cest son métier,—Mr. Quilter contributes some outspoken 
‘* Notes on the Royal Academy Exhibition,” and Professor Leone 
Levi an able article on ‘*The Revival of Italian Industry.” The 
revival, in Professor Levi’s judgment, is not so great as has been 
sometimes asserted. In mechanical inventions and labour-saving 
machines Italy is far behind both our own country and the United 
States. The waste of power is still extreme. “Four artisans in 
Manchester can work 1,000 spindles, while in Italy twenty-five 
persons would be employed. But the young kingdom is on the 
Tight track, and the improvements in’ her educational establish- 
ments, above all in technical education, since 1860 place her in this 
respect on a level with almost any of her industrial rivals. 

The Cornhill as usual is full of goodly matter. ‘A French 
Assize ” is a capital account of modes of procedure in criminal trials 
beyond the Channel. Decidedly these are not among the things 
which the French manage better. Indeed, between the desire of the 
\urors to show that they can comprehend a grande tdée—an appeal, 
in other words to high-flown sentimeut—and the spirit of opposition 
naturally aroused in them by the tendency of the judges to make 
everything tell against the prisoner, miscarriages of justice which 
would appal men here are matters there of everyday occurrence. 
The very few who are condemned to death—only three have been 
executed in M, Grévy’s Presidency—are allowed to hear nothing of 
what is done for them outside.” They smoke and drink and play 
cards with the warders, until one morning the prison-governor looks 
in: ‘* Your appeal has been rejected. The moment has arrived.”— 
“HN. O.” contributes some good notes on the ancient churches and 
now fast disappearing dolmens and menhirs of Brittany. —“ J. A. F.” 
laughs to scorn the solar theory of the origin of ‘Names of 
Flowers,” and shows very ably how many of these names arose from 
the primitive tendency to regard all forms of life as interchangeable, 
or from the uses to which flowers were put by the medicine-men of 
the early Aryan tribes; and there are the first chapters of a story of 
some promise—‘‘ The Merry Men,” 7.¢, the waves that dance or 
tave in the stormy channel of a Hebridean ‘ Roost.”— Temple Bar 
relieves the somewhat sickly sentiment of its new serials with a capital 
paper, better in matter than in style—the opening sentence is 
positively hideous—on “ Rossini,” prince of Italian maestr?, and an 
amusing sketch of **Coney Island,” a New York Margate more 
amusing than refined. 

To the Gentleman's Mr. J. C. Collins contributes a remarkable 
‘vagment of ‘*An Unpublished Diary and Poem,” ly Dean Swift, 
copied from a note-book late in the possession of Mr. Forster, and 
reserved by him for publication in that ‘‘elaborate biography of 
Swift” on which he was engaged at the moment of his death.— 
Dutton Cook has a good memoir of the late ‘* Frederick Robson ;” 
ind Mr. Lucy a caustic paper on ‘Opposition and Opposition,” 
irom Which we gather that in the writer’s judgment Mr. Gladstone’s 
tenure of office is less assured than the numerical strength of the two 
parties in the House would argue. 

Aacmitlan and Fraser have nothing very first-rate except their 
serials. Mr. Ilawthorne’s novel in the former is exceptionally 
powerful. But there is a fair paper in Afacmif/an, **Cairoin April, 
1882,” describing forcibly the gradual up-growth of the spirit of 
insubordination in all classes, and an elaborate account of the 
Roman Camp of the Saalburg, the largest, we believe, on the whole 
Rhine frontier ; and in Fyaser a clever lecture by Dr. Richardson on 
**National Necessities as the Bases of National Education.” It is 
10 use, the Doctor thinks, ta keep children under fourteen at their 
>ooks for hours after ‘‘ receptivity ” has ceased. Our object at that 
ige should not be to train up premature scholars, but healthy and 
2venly-developed youths. 

In Leigravia, besides a fresh instalment of the delightful impossi- 
dilities of Mr. Besant’s ‘* All Sorts and Conditions of Men,” there 
isa lively sketch by Mr. Boyle (‘‘A Bundle of Photographs”) of 
the South African diamond fields in their earliest days; and some 
further rambles by Mrs. Macquoid about Rievaulx, Nunnington, and 
poor Sterne’s Coxwould. 

In the 4r¢ Journal there is an interesting notice (‘The Story of 
a Failure”) of a little-known North of England painter of much 
unfulfilled promise, the late William Daniels ; and a longer memoir 
by Cosmo Monkhouse of another artist, who, though by no means a 
failure, is still not too widely known except by name, ‘ Professor 
Legros.” 

Good Words, with a memoir of Longfellow by Bret Harte; 47 
the Year Round, with a fair railway story, ‘‘ Number Seven ;” 
Hardwicke’s good Sczence Gossip, the Theatre, the Antiquarian— 
containing, among other interesting matter, the first chapter of an 
“Extraordinary Impostor of the Stuart Era,” William Fuller, the 
author of the famous ‘ Warming-Pan Story ” about the birth of the 
Prince of Wales, the elder Pretender of a later date—will all be 
found worth dipping into. 
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THE Turr, ‘The echoes of the Derby have hardly yet passed 
away, and as has often been the case for many days after the great 
event, the cry has been taken up that some other animal than the 
winner ought to have won, and that his jockey was to blame for his 
not having done so. In the present case, of course, Bruce, the 
favourite, and S. Mordan, his jockey, are, so to speak, the offenders 
—at least in the eyes of those who lost their money over the matter. 
That Bruce ran out wide at Tattenham Corner, and thereby lost 
two or three, or even more, lengths is a fact, but the majority of 
impartial judges seem to be strongly of opinion that this did not mate- 
rially affect the result of the race as faras the winner and second were 
concerned, and that, if the most fashionable of our jockeys had been 
on Bruce, Shotover would still have won. —As regards the result of 
the Oaks on the Friday, no after question of a similar character 
could possibly arise, so easily was the race won. It will be 
remembered as having only produced five starters, the same 
number as in 1797, when Lord Grosvenor’s Niké won, and only one 
more than when his lordship (who won the Oaks six times between 
7781 and 1805) again secured the prize with Ballina, who had only 
two opponents. ‘The meagreness of the field is easily accounted for 
from the fact that Lord Stamford’s Geheimness, the unbeaten 
winner of seven races last year, was known to be in the best condi- 
jion, and that her superiority to Shotover, the Derby winner, in the 
same stable, was no secret. Still, somewhat strangely, the odds at 
starting were not 2 to 1 on her, and St. Marguerite and Nellie came 
in for strong support. Towever, the race was soon seen to 
be at her mercy, and she won in a canter by two lengths 
from St. Marguerite, who beat Shotover in the One Thousand 
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Guineas, Of course, Geheimness is first favourite for the St, 
Leger, with her stable companion next in demand, and it 
seems odds on a filly winning the race, and far from improbable 
that three fillies will fill the three ‘‘places.” The question 
now is whether Dutch Oven, who ran very well in the Derby, 
considering her backward condition, may now reassert her last 
season’s pre-eminence in September, and whether Bruce after all 
may not turn the tables on the weaker sex. ‘The result of the Grand 
Prize at Paris, for which he runs on Sunday, will perhaps tell us 
something.—The Epsom Gold Cup was contested by only two 
runners, Tristan and Isabel, the former winning easily enough. 
There were only two runners last year, but it is worth making a long 
journey if only to see the match between Bend Or and Robert the 
Devil. Tristan is probably the best four-year old we have in 
training. —There has been plenty of racing this week, at Kempton 
Park, Croydon, Redcar, Birmingham, and Manchester, at which 
last-named meeting the money value of the prizes testified to the 
great liberality of the executive, though as is often the case they 
hardly attracted as large ficlds as might have been expected, By 
the way, we forgot to mention the rather interesting fact that T. 
Cannon, who rode Geheimness in the Oaks, is the only jockey who 
has ever ridden the winners of that race, the Two ‘T) housand, and the 
Derby in the same scason. 

CRICKET. It would take a considerable space only to enume- 
rate the chief cricket matches played this week and their results, as 
the game has been particularly lively. The chief interest, perhaps, 
has centred in the doings of the Australians, which are chronicled in 
Our Illustrations article. —At Nottingham Surrey has been defeated 
by Nottingham by four wickets. The home county is to be congratu- 
lated on having in Jones apparently the ‘*coming ” bowler.—Hamp- 
shire has beaten Sussex, which seemed rather hard on the latter, 
which scored no less than 402 in its second innings.—It is very 
satisfactory to be able to come to the conclusion that the report of 
certain ill-doings by some of Shaw’s team in Australia has no 
foundation, 

AQUATICS.——The final heat for the Oxford University Sculls, 
held by Mr. Chesshire, of Worcester, resulted in the victory of Mr. 
Roberts, of Hertford, over Mr. Tollemache, of Christ Church, 
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THE BATTLE WITH THE WATER CoMPANIES,——The rate- 
payers of London have found a doughty champion, and the metro- 
politan Water Companies a formidable adversary, in Mr. Archibald 
Dobbs, who has just achieved a victory over the Grand Junction 
Waterworks Company in the Queen’s Bench Division on the question 
whether that Company is entitled to charge upon the gross esti- 
mated rental of premises instead of the net annual value as assessed 
to the poor rate, It is true that the decision isto be appealed against, 
and that the dispute will probably be carried from tribunal to tribunal 
until the highest legal authority in the realm has given its judgment, 
But in the meantime Mr. Dobbs has demonstrated, as he says, the 
vulnerability of the Water Companies, and he has since written to The 
Times, pointing out the necessity and the means of following up the 
success. He thanks the Press for its support, and severai of the 
metropolitan Vestries for their unsolicited promises of pecuniary aid, 
and he tenders the eminently sensible and practical advice that the 
powerful organisation exercised by each company, which hitherto 
has been used with stich crushing effect against the ratepayers by 
the simple process of dealing with each as an isolated individual, 
shall now be met by an opposing organisation, funds being raised 
and placed in the hands of trustees for the purpose of legally 
testing the actual powers of the Companies by carefully selected 
cases. He is probably right in supposing that the result would be 
surprising both to the ratepayers and to the shareholders in the Com- 
panies, and certainly so in the opinion which he expresses that the 
mere existence of such_a fund would act as a salutary check upon 
the Companies. Mr. Dobbs is a barrister, and has therefore been 
able to apply a personal knowledge of legal technicalities to the 
study of the claims made by the Water Companies, many of 
which are notoriously absurd and unjust, and of the Acts of 
Parliament upon which those claims are based. He very 
generously offers his gratuitous assistance in advancing or directing 
the scheme of organised litigation which he recommends, and, which 
he very justly observes, besides being of immediate utility in lower- 
ing the water rates, cannot but have a proportionate effect in favour 
of the general public when the question of buying up the Water 
Companies comes to be considered, as it must be, at a very early 
date. Itis not often that such a valuable suggestion is made, and 
Londoners will do well not to allow it to be passed over and 
forgotten. 
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WEATHER CHART FOR THE WEEK 
From May 25 To May 31 (INcLUsIvE). 
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ExrLaNaTion.——The thick line shows the variaticns in the height of the 
barometer during the past week ending Wednesday midnight. The fine line 
shows the shade temperature for the same interval, and gives the maximum and 
minimum readings for each day, with the (approximate) time at which they 
occurred. ‘The information is furnished to us by the Meteorological Office. 

Remarks,——The weather of the past week opened very rainy and unsettled. 
On Thursday (2sth ult.) a small shallow depression advanced over us fromr 
France, and several hours’ steady rain fell during the early part of the day, while 
on Friday (26th ult.) the presence of some smaller and still ‘shallower dis- 
turbances sufficed to keep conditions showery and dull. After the disappearance 
of these the barometer rose steadily, and the weather gradually improved, so that 
by Saturday evening (27th ult.) it seemed to be quite settled. Since that time 
there has been very little change. Some slight movements in the position of the 
high pressure area which covers England have been at times attended by the 
formation of cloud and an unsettled appearance, but these have not continued 
very long, and the sky has again cleared and become fine. At the close of the 
week, however, the weather seemed to be getting into a rather more unsettled 
condition than it had been for some few days past. ‘l'emperature was rather low 
at the commencement of the time, but afterwards rose, and exceeded 70° in the 
shade on Sunday Monday, and Tuesday (28th, 29th, and 3oth ult.) The 
barometer was highest (30°32 inches) on Monday (22th ult.) ; lowest (29°39 inches) 
on Thursday (25th _ult.); range, 0°93 inches.  ‘Lemperature was highest (73°) 
on Monday (zgth ult.); lowest (4 5 on Monday (2gth ult.); and Wedne-day 
(31st ult,); range, 24°, Rain fell on two days. ‘otal amount, o‘zo inches. 
Greatest fall on any one day, 0'19 inches, on Thursday (25th ult.). 


A Marve. oF Minute WRITING is being shown at Nuremberg 
—a post-card containing a ‘Chronicle of Kissingen,” numbering 
7,200 words. 

Mr. BRADLAUGH WOULD EXPERIENCE NO LEGAL DISABILITY 
IN KENTUCKY, where it has just been decided that the testimony o: 
a Secularist shall stand on an equal footing with that of other 


witnesses, 


A Larce Boe 1n County Care, IRELAND, has been moving 
steadily fur some days past, carrying away several patches oj 
reclaimed land under cultivation, and part of the main road tc 
Limerick. 

THE LATE Disastrous FLoops IN THE SOUTHERN STATES 
of America have resulted in some good after all. The sediment 
deposited by the waters on the cotton lands is so good a fertiliser 
that it will increase their value 4s. per acre. 

THE ANTI-SEMITIC FEELING across the Russian border is 
curiously reproduced by a notice lately put up in her domains by 
a Franconian baroness, who reminds her neighbours at the entrance 
of her park that ‘‘Dogs, Jews, and Jewesses are forbidden fror 
entering under a penalty of one mark.” 

Mr. OscaR WILDE MADE A Larce NuMBER OF CONVERT! 
during his Californian visit, and San Francisco ladies have tabooe¢ 
certain fruits and vegetables as being non-zsthetic. One ardem 
disciple recently offered her guests at a dinner party dishes of potato. 
blossoms instead of the customary tubers. 

ONE OF THE MOST ACTIVE FEMALE COMMUNISTS IN Paris, 
Madame Paule Minck, is at loggerheads with the Government 
respecting the name of her baby son. When registering the baby 
she wished to call him ‘Lucifer Blanqui Vercingetorix,” but the 
officials refused to record such a curious string of appellations, 
stating that the only names permissible are those taken from the 
Gregorian calendar or from history. The irate mother has 
accordingly appealed to the Minister of the Interior. 

AN INTERESTING DISPLAY OF SCANDINAVIAN ART has been 
opened this week at the South Kensington Museum, thus following 
out the plan of annually illustrating the industrial art of different 
countries, The objects are curious, and well chosen as characteristic 
of the ancient and modern Scandinavian style, some of the weapons 
and personal ornaments dating from a very early period. Carved 
cups and vessels, peasants’ ornaments, woodwork, and needlework 
are amongst the chief exhibits, many of which are Royal ané 
Government Museum loans, 

THE GREATEST SMOKER IN GERMANY must certainly be Prince 
Charles, Emperor William's brother, who consumes daily from 
eighteen to twenty-four strong Havanas. A cigar-holder has just 
been made for the Prince, the American Register tells us, by which 
he can smoke three cigars at atime. Enemies of the fragrant 
weed, however, cannot allege that this inveterate habit has injured 
the Prince’s health, for, in spite of his eighty-one years, Prince 
Charles is strong and active, is devoted to hunting, works hard al 
his military duties, and wears no spectacles, 

SNAKEs’ EcGs are the latest epicurean delicacies with which a 
German naturalist recently regaled his scientific friends. One of the 
pythons in the Berlin Aquarium lately laid fifty-five eggs, and the 
enthusiastic savan¢s decided to eat them. They are described as 
having no yolk, but containing a grey viscid liquid, the empty shells 
resembling leather, instead of being brittle, like birds’ eggs. © When 
boiled, nobody liked to eat the eggs; but, when ‘‘ scrambled,” the 
professors followed the example sct by their leader, and pronounced 
the mixture excellent, tasting like mashed potatoes and rice. 

WOLVES IN FRANCE have so increased of late years that a law 
has been prepared increasing the gratuities to wolf hunters, as 
strong measures are necessary to overcome them. ‘The creatures 
had almost died out before the Franco-Prussian War, but they then 
followed in the track of the invaders, . and established themselves 
definitely in the country, so that in winter peasants in remote parts 
of the country, particularly in Brittany, are often in serious danger. 
Accordingly any one killing a wolf which has attacked a human 
being will receive 8/, a wolf guiltless of homicide, 4¢., she-wolves 
bringing in 6/, a head, and the cubs 1/4, 125. 

ART IN THE PRrovINces is ina flourishing condition just now, 
judging from the quality of the provincial exhibitions and the 
number of Art-centres being inaugurated in all parts of the kingdom. 
Thus the sixth exhibition of the Yorkshire Fine Art Society, which 
opened at Leeds on Monday, is unusually good, over one thousand 
works being contributed by well-known British Artists, including Sir 
F. Leighton and other Academicians, while at High Wycombe 
splendid loan collection of Old Masters and modern paintings has 
been on view this week, and at Berwick-on-Tweed a Library and 
Scientific Institute, Museum, and School of Art has also beer 
inaugurated. 

SHORTSIGHTEDNESS AMONG CHILDREN IN SCHOOLS, which 
has long been a trouble in Germany, is now so prevalent in France 
that a Government Committee has leen examining the subject. 
They report that the evil is chiefly due to the small type of the 
school books and to the custom of printing on_ brilliantly white 
paper, and it is curious to note that, even in Japan this latter 
practice is alleged by the students to injure their eyes when 
studying foreign languages. Indeed, myopia is a rapidly in- 
creasing evil in Japan also, owing, so the students consider, ta 
the change of type from the bold clear style of their own books, 
and from the neutral tint of their paper. 

THE PROPOSAL TO UTILISE THE FALLS OF NIAGARA AS A IIuGE 
WATER POWER FOR GENERATING ELECTRICITY, and so illuminate 
sixty-five towns between Boston and Chicago, is heartily condemned 
across the Atlantic, and nature-loving Americans sigh for Mr 
Ruskin to come over and write down such a monstrous project. 
The plan is to erect a huge mass of hydraulic machinery on the 
American side of the river below the Falls, besides using fiftecr 
acres of water-front above, and to lay ten thousand miles of under: 
ground cables. Mr, Edison, however, considers the scheme im 
practicable. By the way, what has become of the much discussec 
plan of making a public park round the Falls? Has it ended with the 
Report of th: Government Commissioners ? 

CoLonEL BurNany’s BALLOON TRIP ACROSS THE CHANNEL 
has sorely embittered the feelings of Gallic aeronauts, who lament 
loudly that a Briton should have the honour of thus successfully 
crossing whilst they were gathering the funds for a similar voyage. 
Anxious to outdo their neighbours, therefore, they propose to ‘cross 
the Mediterranean in a balloon, starting either from Marseilles o1 
Nice, and, should the wind prove contrary, passing the nigh: 
stationary in mid-ocean by the aid of a specially-constructed anchor, 
Next year being the centenary of the first balloon experiment—that 
of the Montgolhers—the Société d’Aerostation are anxious to make 
the attempt as a centennial celebration, and propose to get up a 
fete at the Trocadéro to raise the funds. The balloon would be a 
huge affair, on the model of the famous captive balloon of the 1878 
Paris Exhibition, and would take ten passengers. Meanwhile 
English aeronauts intend to celebrate the centenary hy an eshibition 
next yor, when prizes will Le o/fered fur the most practical kind of 
flying machines, 
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ARRIVAL OF THE FIRST TRAIN AT GOESCHENEN 


iT. GOTHARD TUNNEL 


Eoyrprt. 
the aspect of affairs has grown more serious every day. The ulti- 
matum presented by the English and French agents last week to 
Mahmoud Sahmi, President of the Ministry, demanded the dismissal 
and banishment of Arabi Pasha, the exile of Ali Fehmy and Abdullah 


The crisis has continued throughout the week, and 


Pashas, and the resignation of the Cabinct. The document declared 
that England and France had no other object in intervening than 
the maintenance of the states guo, and consequently the restitution 
of the Khedive’s authority, which belongs to him. In reply to this 
Mahmoud Sahmi refused the demands of the Powers, and referred 
them to the Sultan. Ile subsequently handed a Note to the Khedive, 
stating that as the latter had accepted the ultimatum against the 
advice of his Ministers, who considered the intervention of the 
Foreign Powers to constitute an infringement of the rights of the 
Sultan, the Ministers tendered their resignation. At first this was 
regarded asa happy termination of the crisis, and optimists were 
loud in their congratulations that peace and order were to be 
restored. Cherif Pasha was summoned to form a new Cabinet, and 
on Saturday the Khedive issued a proclamation to the provincial 
authorities, urging them to maintain order, and to stop all further 
recrviting and summoning of the reserves, as the British and French 
squadrons had come to Alexandria with a friendly object. He then 
assembled the great dignitaries of State, the Ulemas, the Deputies, 
and the principal military officers, and addressed them, explaining 
the object of the naval demonstration, and announcing that he had 
himself assumed supreme command of the army. To this the military 
officers insolently answered that they would never accept the Anglo- 
French ultimatum, nor recognise the right of interference ofany Power 
except Turkey, and, turning their backs upon the Khedive, abruptly 
left the room. The garrison at Alexandria also telegraphed that unless 
Arabi Pasha were restored they would not be responsible for order. 
Accordingly, seeing that the army could not be depended upon, 
Cherif Pasha very naturally declined to form a Ministry. Arabi 
Pasha in his turn then held a mecting of the officers and Notables, 
at which he spoke strongly against the Khedive, Sultan Pasha, 
the President of the Chamber of Notables, alone protesting with 
any real energy. On Sunday Arabi sent round to the Ulemas, the 
religious bodies, and leading merchants, and coolly informed them 
that, unless they insisted upon his reinstatement by the Khedive, they 
would lose their lives. This threat had its due effect, and, Sultan 
Pasha excepted, all the leading notabilities of Cairo went to the 
Palace and implored the Khedive to save their lives, the Ulemas 
declaring that on his refusal they would be compelled to sign a 
fetvah proclaiming his deposition. This they urged would be 
embarrassing were a Turkish Commission to be sent, while otherwise 
they promised to declare for the Khedive should a sufficient force 
arrive to protect them. The Khedive, thus pressed, yielded once 
more, and in the evening an official notice was issued, announcing 
that at the request of the Ulemas and Chamber of Notables, acting 
under the pressure of the army, Arabi Pasha was reinstated as 
Minister of War. The Khedive, excusing himself to Zhe Times 
correspondent for this step, declared that he had endangered the 
lives of himself and his family out of loyalty to France and England. 
“« But,” he continued, ‘‘when the life «f every prominent subject 
I possess is at stake, am I to sacrifice them too?” The Khedive 
has certainly behaved with considerable courage, and on being 
informed on Tuesday that the natives believed that he was afraid to 
leave the palace, he at once drove in an open carriage through the 
most crowded thoroughfares, with only two outriders as an escort. 

The attitude of the Porte through all this has been one of 
expectancy, and many think of duplicity. It is said that, while 
outwardly condemning the conduct of Arabi Pasha and the military 
party, and confirming the Khedive’s action by telegram, the Sultan 
is covertly encouraging Arabi in order to be afforded an opportunity 
for militarily occupying the country, and it was noted that after the 
arrival of a confidential messenger last week Arabi Pasha’s tone 
grew more arbitrary and insolent. Meanwhile, the English and 
French Ambassadors have followed up a second Note announcing 
the naval demonstration with a third, and in this they recommend 
the Sultan to support the Khedive, to repudiate the assertion that 
the Khedive had acted contrary to the Imperial authority, and 
thirdly to summon the three military leaders, with the ex-President 
of the Council, to Constantinople to answer for their conduct. This 
note was officially supported on Wednesday by the German, 
Austrian, and Italian Representatives. The Khedive also tele- 
graphed asking for the despatch of a Turkish Commission of 
Inquiry. Constant Cabinet Councils were accordingly held to 
consider the policy to be adopted. As active intervention, how- 
ever, was regarded as inevitable sooner or later, the ironclads in the 
harbour were being coaled and got ready for sea. 

The threats of Arabi Pasha and the general demeanour of the 
officers have created a complete panic amongst the Europeans at 
both Cairo and Alexandria, and the vessels leaving the latter town 
are crowded with passengers, numbers being refused for want of 
room. The soldiery are forcing the natives to sign a petition asking 
for the refusal of the Note of the Powers, and stating that 
should this be refused the Khedive’s deposition will be declared. 
The banks, which have suspended all operations in the interior, 
are sending away their specie and valuables ; while Mr. Cook- 
son, the British Consul-Gencral, though disclaiming any appre- 
hension of an outbreak, has pointed out to the British community 
the best way to reach the shore in any such eventuality, and 
has promised them the means of embarking on board the 
fleet. The community petitioned the British Government for 
greater security, pointing out that the presence of both fleets conld 
afford little protection, as only 300 men could be landed to face the 
3,000 soldiers of the Alexandria garrison. Five more British 
vessels, however, were despatched from Suda Bay to Alexandria on 
Monday, with scaled orders, and the French vessels lying off Toulon 
and Tunis were ordered to reinforce Admiral Conrad without delay. 

With regard to the other Powers, it is stated that Germany, 
Russia, Austria, and Italy have all determined to support the 
policy of England and France, while leaving the initiative to them. 
Germany in particular is lending her support to France, as Prince 
Bismarck is anxious to keep M. de Freycinet in power, and not 
give a second chance to bellicose M. Gambetta. Trance, in view 
of the serious aspect of affairs, has now proposed the holding of 
that modern panacea for political evils—an International Conference. 
To this it is stated that the British Government has consented, and 
the meeting will probably take place at Constantinople. 

FRANCE.—— Egyptian affairs have monopolised popular atten- 
tion. Political circles have been watching M. de Freycinet with 
considerable interest, and the Répudbligue Francaise has been depre- 
cating the final resort to Turkish intervention as beneath the dignity 
of such Powers as England and France. M. de Freycinet, however, 
is fairly safe in his scat just now. lad the crisis occurred a year ago, 
M. Gambetta would have made great capital out of the affair, but, as 
is his wont after a reverse, he is inclined to be doubly cautious in his 
actions for the present. Little has been doing in the Assembly, the 
only ‘‘incident” being a speech from that irrepressible Legitimist, 
M. Baudry d’Asson, against the new law on primary instruction. 
We predicted a speedy collapse of the lay schools, at least, in the 
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Vendée, as there they would be deserted until the day when ‘fan 


august exile, recalled by France, came to raise the Cross anew, and to 
drive atheism away.” 


In Paris there has been a students’ riot in the Quartier Latin, 
owing to undue and arbitrary interference on the part of the police. 
‘The Prefect of the Police, in answer toa students’ deputation, with- 
drew the police, and replaced them by Municipal Guards, where- 
upon the disturbances were not renewed. On Tuesday there was a 
procession of Communists (estimated by 7#e Times at 800, and by 
the Datly Telegraph at 5,000) to the tomb of the Communists shot 
in Pére la Chaise in 1871. There, under the leadership of Louise 
Michel, they took ‘‘a terrible oath of hatred and of vengeance—an 
oath of Hannibal,” swearing to ‘‘ hate our tyrants and avenge our 
dead.” The police abstained from all interference, save to request 
that ared flag which had heen raised should be lowered. —To turn 
to pleasanter subjects, M. Cherbuliez has been ‘‘ received ” at the 
Academy, making the usual eulogiums on his predecessor, M. 
Dufaure, and being welcomed by M. Rénan, who applauded him 
for having become a Frenchman in France’s darkest how. M. 
Cherbuliez was originally a Swiss, but was naturalised in 1870.—An 
appeal has been made for funds to carry on the work of the Paris 
British Schools, which were founded in 1832, and have done very 
good work. Owing to a decrease in the wealthier English residents 
in Paris, the incomings are now insufficient to meet the ordinary 
expenses. The appeal is signed by the Rev. Francis J. C. Moran, 
chaplain of the Church of England, Rue d’Aguesseau, and Dr. 
Thomas Bishop. Contributions will be received by Messrs. Herries 
and Farquhar, bankers, 16, St. James’s Street, London. 

AUSTRIA, Bosnia and the Herzegovina are now completely 
tranquil; and, though there are expeditions against the few 
remaining insurgent bands, their work is mainly nominal. —The 
“New German People’s Party” have issued their programme, 
which starts from the principle ‘‘that no State can subsist in which 
parties are defined by nationalities, as their struggles, like religious 
struggles, have a destructive effect; while struggles for political 
principles are healthy, and tend to strengthen public life.” Tf such 
a principle as this were adopted, and Germans, Hungarians, 
Bohemians, Croatians, Czechs, and Slavs all merged themselves 
into one homogeneous whole, Austria would be the most powerful 
empire in Europe. 

The condition of the Russian Jews at Brody is no better, and 
upwards of fifteen thousand refugees are now congregated there. 
Measles and small-pox have broken out amongst the children, and 
the utmost distress prevails. Plenty of funds are stated to be forth- 
coming, but the members of the Committee cannot agree amongst 
themselves with regard to the manner of distributing them, 


InpDIA. All is quiet in Afghanistan, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Mohammed Afzul Khan, the British Envoy, has left for Cabul, 
taking with him six lakhs of rupees as a present to the Ameer. 

The negotiations with the Burmese Embassy are continuing. 
The Indian Government requires the abolition of all trade monopolies, 
except thoseon timber, earth-oil, and precious stones, that the safety 
of the Resident shall be guaranteed, and that he shall be received 
with all the marks of respect customary among Western nations— 
to wit, that he shall not be compelled to take off his shoes when 
received in audience. ‘The Burmese chiefly demand permission to 
import arms and munitions of war. 

MISCELLANEOUS, —In GERMANY there has been a fatal railway 
collision between two passenger trains near Heidelberg. Eight 
passengers were killed. — From the UNITED STATES comes the 
gratifying intelligence, regretfully announced by the Central Council 
of the Irish National Land League, that since the assassinations of 
Lord Frederick Cavendish and Mr. Burke there has been a heavy 
decrease in the American subscriptions towards their funds. 
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Tire Queen’s birthday is to be officially celebrated to-day 
(Saturday) throughout England, when the usual military parades 
will take place, including the customary trooping of the colours at 
the Horseguards in the presence of the Royal Family, official 
dinners will be held in the evening, and there will be illuminations. 
Meanwhile Her Majesty remains at Balmoral with Princess Beatrice 
and the Princesses Elizabeth and Irene of Hesse, and has driven 
round the Lion’s Face and visited Mrs. Campbell at Crathie Manse. 
Lord Carlingford arrived as Minister in attendance on Saturday, and 
joined the Royal party at dinner, while on Sunday the Queen and 
the three Princesses attended Divine Service in Crathie Church, 
where Principal Caird officiated. In the evening Lord Carlingford, 
Principal Caird, and the Rev. A. Campbell dined with Her Majesty. 
On Tuesday evening Her Majesty gave a ball to the servants, tenants, 
and gillies of the Balmoral and Abergeldie estates. 

The Prince and Princess of Wales on Saturday accompanied the 
Crown Prince of Denmark to Victoria Station to wish the Danish 
Prince farewell on his return home, and subsequently went with the 
Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh to the Royal Italian Opera. On 
Sunday the Prince and Princess with their three daughters attended 
Divine Service at the Chapel Royal, St. James’s,and on Monday the 
Prince and Princess paid their promised visit to Leicester, where 
they were most enthusiastically received. After an official greeting 
at the station, the Prince and Princess drove throuch the raily 
decorated streets, being welcomed on the way by the singing of 
school-children, and an address from the Leicestershire Freemasons 
and on reaching the new Abbey Park the Princess planted a 
memorial tree, and the Prince, having been presented with a gold 
key, declared the Park open. Luncheon followed, and the Royal 
party then went back to town, where the Prince presided at the 
annual dinner of the Second Life Guards. On T uesday the Prince 
and Princess visited the Horse Show, and later the Prince left town 
for Yarmouth, while the Princess went to the French plays at the 
Gaiety Theatre. At Yarmouth the Prince stayed with Mr. 5 
Nightingale at Shadingfield Lodge, and on Wednesday he opened 
the new ‘lown Hall and inspected the Norfolk Artillery Militia, of 
which he is Colonel. The Prince was to return fo town on 
Thursday, and on Monday the Prince and Princess visit Eton 
College, where, after hearing the students’ speeches they will unveil 
the memorial organ screen in the chapel, and lunch with the 
Provost, going subsequently to Cowarth Park, Sunningdale, for 
Ascot week. The Prince holds another 2x2 on the r7th inst 
while on July 8 the Prince and Princess will visit Strawberry Hill, 
Esrichenhats to oO. us (Sa wing of the Metropolitan me City 
Police Orphanage.—To-day (Saturday) is Prin j y 
eee ie birthday. , m see eorge of Wales 

The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh on Saturda 
annual distribution of prizes to the nici von e os 
of the Chapel Royal, Savoy, the Duchess presenting the prizes 
They spent Monday with the Duke and Duchess of ‘Alban at 
Claremont, and on Tuesday night went to the German Oo a at 
Drury Lane, Yesterday (Friday) the Duke was euperied at 
Maidstone to address a public meeting respecting the iain ae 
Kent fund in aid of the Royal College of Music. —Princess ond ‘ 
left England for Canada in the Saymatian at the end of last weeks: 
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Roya ITALIAN OPERA. The representations, few and far 
betiveen, of Gounod’s Aomeo and Juliet, when Madame Adelina Patti 
plays the heroine, can never fail to be welcome. That this opera is 
destined at any period to rival its precursor, As, in popularity is 
unlikely. Nevertheless, it contains some of the French composer’s 
happiest melodic inspirations, and no little of his most telling 
diamatic music, while the accepted ‘‘Giulietta” of the day, by her 
charmingly gentle, tender, and refined performance, throws a 
glamour over the whole. Admirably as Madame Patti executes it, 
however, we should hardly regret the omission of the waltz bravura 
air in Act 1, which was not in the original score, and is wholly out 
of keeping with the attributes of Capulet’s pensive daughter. All the 
rest, comprising the balcony scene, the scene in which Juliet takes 
the sleeping-draught administered to her by the Friar, the parting 
with Romeo, and the final catastrophe, is beyond criticism. The 
other characters of importance were sustained by Signors Nicolini 
(Romeo), Cotogni (Mercutio), and De Reské (Friar Laurence). 
Maile. Guercia and Dufriche made a good impression respectively 
as Stefano and Capulet, and Signor Bevignani proved himself, 
not for the first time by many, an excellent ‘chef d’orchestre.” 
The return of that old favourite Madame Pauline Lucca, after her 
many years’ absence, brought together such an audience as crowded 
every part of the theatre. The opera selected for the occasion was 
Bizet’s Carmen. For more than one reason a happier choice could 
not have been hit upon. Carmen is always grateful to the public, 
to which may be added that this was not merely its first introduction 
at Covent Garden, but the first opportunity afforded us of witnessing 
Madame Lucca’s much-extolled impersonation of the wilful and 
impetuous gipsy. The view she takes of the character is precisely 
in keeping with that which must have guided Prosper Merrimée 
while delineating his remarkable creation, and justifies a direct 
assertion that the praises lavished on her in the Austrian capital 
and elsewhere have been earned by an assumption scarcely less 
remarkable than the creation itself. From the very moment Carmen 
emerges from the wings, we have an inkling of a nature untameably 
savage, hidden under a mask of playful ingenuousness but ill put 
on, breaking out at intervals with ever-increasing vehemence as the 
drama advances step by step towards the catastrophe, and in the 
final scene, that of Carmen’s death, becoming almost terrible 
through its intensity. Ina word, Madame Lucca’s Carmen differs 
more or less from all the Carmens we have hitherto seen, borrowing 
its characteristics rather from the conception of the novelist than 
from that of ‘the librettists. The unfailing power with which the 
assumption is sustained from end to end affords convincing 
proof of the singular earnestness with which it has been 
studied, and accounts for the powerful impression it can 
never fail to make on an attentive audience. Madame Lucca’s 
dramatic embodiment of the gipsy must be chiefly taken into 
consideration ; for therein consists its exceptional merit. True, her 
fine voice retains most of its old charm and vigour, while her singing, 
as always, is, of its kind, unique. It has neither the Italian manner, 
nor, for the matter cf that, precisely the German manner, but 
rather a manner peculiar to herself, exercising a certain spell, hard 
to explain, yet, at the same time, as hard to deny. That it is 
marked by energy, point, and significant variety of expression, all 
must allow ; but that it is perfect singing few connoisseurs will be 
bold enough to maintain. About Madame Lucca’s genius as an 
actress, however, there can hardly be two opinions ; this, in its way, 
is consummate, and a more striking example than her portraiture of 
Carmen could not possibly be exhibited. Her chief companions 
were Mdlle. Valleria, the new Belgian tenor, M. Lestellier, 
as Don José, and M. Bouhy as the Toreador, who, though 
the original Escamillo at the Paris Opéra Comique, cannot justly 
be compared with Signor Del Puente, who sustained the same 
character at Her Majesty’s Theatre. M. Dupont conducted. 
On Thursday night, ZLofengrin was to be given for the first time, 
with Madame Albani as Elsa, and for to-night we are promised the 
evergreen Barbierc, with Madame Patti as Rosina, The engagement 
with Madame Christine Nilsson is said to be limited to a series ol 
performances of Boito's ALfstasele. 

Her Majesty's THEATRE. The Armg des Nrdelungen 
“cycles” have come to an end, and extra performances of the 
Walkire and Getter. zi mmerioig were given on Tuesday and Wedlaes- 
day ‘at reduced prices.” 

GERMAN Orerna at Drury Lane, After ‘‘such an 
intolerable deal” of Wagner as we have had during the month 
past, Anze/Z came Eke water on parched lips. We have only 
space left, however, ta record the admirable performance of 
Beethoven's great masterpiece under the direction of Herr 
Richter, and the appearance of a new Leonora of high distinction 
in the person ot Malle, Therese Mahen, from Dresden, we believe. 
For the same reason we must dismiss the performance of Dee 

vestugve, Wagner's so-termad (by himself) ‘* comic opera,” 
with the same brevity and with the same almost unqualified 
commeniaton. No Wagnerian prodaction, according to general 
option, has ationted such genuine satisfaction as this, since its 
composer Was first inteedueat among us on the operatic stage, 
through an Talla version of the AWegence Mollinder. ; 

“Pagans” Vhe distribution of the grawars fersome for the 
perfoumanees of Wagner's fursice in the summer is definitively 
amined Phe parc of Rundry is to be represented variously by 
Malle, Brandt, Mesdames Materna, Malten, and Vogl; that of 
Varsital has also four representatives—Jiiger, Vogl, Winkelmann, 
and Gudehus ; Gurnemanz will have two—Scaria and Siehr; 
Amfortas, two— Reichmann and Fuchs, the latter being also cast 
for Titurel. Who is to play Klingsor the Magician, a part of some 
importance, we are as yet unable to say. There is but one woman’s 
character in this newest ‘‘ Biihnenweihfestspiel ” —that of the 
shadowy and mysterious Kundry. Wagner himself is to superintend 
all the rehearsals, Levi and Fischer from Munich being appointed 
alternate conductors, In what can Herr Richter have offended ? 
After his almost unprecedented exertions at Bayreuth it might be 
thought that his claim to do a similar good turn for Parsifal was 
more or less imperative. One thing may safely be predicted : the 
two conductors from Munich will not atone for the absence of the 
one Hans Richter, who already in London has shown his manifest 
superiority to Herr Siedl, considered by Wagner himself, according 
to Herr Albert Neumann, ‘‘ the best interpreter of Wagner’s works.” 
A list and explanation of the ‘‘ Leit-motives” in Farszfa/, from the 
pen of Albert Heintz, has been published in supplements of the 
Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung. There are 29 in the first act, 20 in 
the second, and 17 in the third—total, 66—all of which should be 
committed to memory by foreign critics, who will thus invade 
Franconia armed cap-d- pie. 

Tue Sr. Cecitta Cuore, under the direction of Mr. Malcolm 
Lawson, will give its third annual concert on Monday evening, 
June r2th, at the Royal Academy Rooms, Tenterdea Street, 
Hanover Square. The chorns, consisting entirely of ladies, will be 
accompanied, in such works as are scored for orchestra, by the St. 
pt as string band. This band, which numbers about twenty 
performers, is composed, like the chorus, of ladies, and its per- 
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formance will add greatly to the interest of the concert. As far as 
we know, this is the first ladies’ orchestra organised in London. The 
programme includes works by Brahms, Gerusheim, Hoffman, &c. 
WalrFs.—Miss Maggie Oaky gave a morning concert at St. 
James's Hall on Wednesday, ‘The pieces selected afforded the per- 
former an opportunity of exhibiting her talented execution on the 
pianoforte.—Our brilliant young musician, M. Eugéne d’Albert 
having attracted the attention of Liszt at a Philharmonic Concert at 
Vienna (under the direction of Herr Richter), that celebrated 
virtuoso has invited him to be his guest for a month at Weimar.— 
Franz Abt, the popular song composer, after directing for thirty years 
the orchestra at the Ducal Theatre at Brunswick, resigns his post at 
the end of the current season.—Another theatre has been destroyed 
by fire—that of Sibibel-Abbés, in Algeria. Happily there was no loss 
of life. —Between eight and nine thousand vocalists from various towns 
in Germany have signified a wish to take part in the German Singers’ 
Festival at Hamburg next autumn.—The Schiller Association of 
Trieste have given a highly successful performance of Haydn’s 
Creation. A step in the right direction.—Anton Rubinstein is in 
Moscow, where he was to conduct three orchestral concerts for the 
Society of Music. He goes this month to Peterhof, to finish the music 
fora grand ballet, upcn the composition of which he has for some 
time been engaged.—Gluck’s Betrogener Kadi is about to be revived 
at the Royal Opera, Berlin. Healthy sign.—Dr. Hans von Biilow, 
on returning from his tour in Scandinavia and Denmark, paid a 
short visit to Berlin. It is reported that he is about to wed Malle. 
Schanzer, of the Ducal Theatre, Meiningen,—A new Art-journal, Za 
Revista Musical, has been started at Havannah,—In his recent inter- 
view with M. Vaucorbeil, director of the Paris Grand Opera, Verdi 
stated once again that he had not yet written a note of his’ long 
ta'ked-of opera ago (or Jag»), for which Signor Boito, composer of 
AMlefistofele, has written the libretto. To this may be added that 
it is at present doubtful whether he intends to set it at all. lerhaps 


Verdi is afraid of Rossini’s Otello, the last act of which it would be 
difficult to equal, much. more difficult to surpass, 


ng, more or less deep, this 
ere glad to see a choice selection of costumes, 
mantles, bonnets, &c., just sent from Paris.’ ‘here is not 
a great variety in the materials used for deep mourning ; simplicity 
combined with elegance and a faultless cut is all that is needful. 
For lighter and complimentary mourning, and for those who are not 
in mourning the black costumes for this season are very rich, and it 
must be owned somewhat costly. One remarkably elegant dress 
was of black satin, with wide double revers of jet embroidery on net ; 
the satin jacket was scalloped and trimmed with deep jet fringe, a 
wide sash of watered silk was gracefully draped at the back. A 
stylish and appropriate dress for all seasons was of very fine 
cashmere with along draped tunic, hand embroidered in an open- 
work design of water lilies. A pretty dress for complimentary 
mourning was made of grey éroché silk, trimmed with lace and nun’s 
veiling. We were particularly struck with the puffed sleeves which 
were not only made of moderate size, but strapped down with bands 
of jet, lengthways ; with the crinolettes and fanters, which kept 
within due limits, are really pleasing to the eye, and the variety of 
materials used. It is quite impossible to describe the variety in 
form and trimming of the summer mantles, which are most graceful 
and becoming to suit all styles and figures, made in saze de velours 
and Spanish lace, or in Ladfon grenadine, trimmed with black or 
multi-coloured sequins, or elaborately embroidered in jet. A 
mantilla of open-work jet and chenille, with a velvet collar, flat, 
coming down in front ina point. Embroidery on a beaded net is 
much used for summer mantles. A very handsome mantle of 
embossed silk with two deep real Spanish lace flounces looked 
remarkably well for a matronly figure, whilst for a young slender 
girl the old-fashioned ‘crossover ” is revived in gaze de velours and 
fringe or lace; as are also beaded gimp open-work jackets, with elbow 
sleeves, which can be worn in or out of doors. Amongst many 
other ‘‘dainty conceits,” is a knot and four loops of ribbon on the 
left shoulder, which has a very coquettish effect. The Elizabethan 
and Medici ruffs of lace mounted on wire are much worn, and look 
very well for long necks and sloping shoulders, whilst the flat velvet 
collar is adapted for full figures. Amongst the millinery there 
were some very stylish specimens, to wit, an Elizabethan hat 
of Panama straw, trimmed with cords and plumes; a_ black 
crinoline straw bonnet, with black Spanish lace and cream- 
coloured feathers, of the Marie Stuart shape, with cream gauze 
strings ; a soft fogze of white beaded jet, with lilac and violets, and 
cream satin strings; a very quaint and effective bonnet of gold braid 
covered with beaded lace, heliotrope-coloured pansies and aigrette, 
black Spanish lace strings; a Rubens hat, with a velvet brim and 
beaded jet crown, black plumes, and heliotrope-coloured flowers. 
—The newest shape from Paris is “‘ The Grenadier,” very becoming 
to almost any style of face; it was made of fine black straw, lined 
with black velvet, and a long black feather drooping over the left 
side.—The sunshades are very large ; one of cream-coloured satin, 
with ivy leaves in black chenille embroidery, graduated from large to 
small, and trimmed with Spanish lace. A new trimming for 
sunshades and other purposes is grenadine lace, which is made of 
3ilkin black and cream ; the effect is very pretty.—One of the most 
useful novelties of the day is a small pocket in the palm of the glove, 
large enough to take a railway ticket or a few pieces of silver, thus 
obviating the necessity for carrying a purse when travelling in an 
omnibus or other public vehicle. 

The taste for luxurious attire is not confined to outward and 
visible garments—underclothing is now made of washing-silk in 
cream or delicate-tinted colours. By the way, we were told 
recently that to keep this silk from getting harsh and discoloured 
it should never be ironed nor wrung, but shaken out perfectly 
smooth and hung up to drip, after which, if necessary, it may 
be mangled. In the course of our fashion fournce for this month 
we were shown satin corsets in all colours, with petticoats tomatch, the 
specialty of which was that the latter were buttoned on the edge of 
the former ; spun silk stockings to match are de rigueur. Worthy 
of notice was a crinolette, to be worn with a train, which was lined 
half way up the skirt, so that the unseemly display of mechanism, if 
we may use the term, was avoided when the train was lifted. For 
2vening /ées, which are so fashionable this month, when full dress 
's often worn, few ladies, young or old, can venture to brave our 
incertain summer weather with heads uncovered, or worse still, 
hhroats and chests exposed to the night air, or covered only with 
hin tulle. Some very pretty Jace head-dresses have been designed 
or these ves, one in particular by M. Gustave Janet appeared in the 
Révue de la Afode; one ca'led the Chapeau Lspagnet is made of 
dlack lace, trimmed with black feathers and pink roses ; from the 
sack falls a mantilla of Spanish tulle, caught together with a bouquet 
of roses and foliage. The same journal gives a remarkably stylish. 
jinner toilette in maize-coloured satin and black silk gauze. The 
satin train skirt is bordered with pleatings of gauze upon satin, and 
a shell pattern deep trimming of satin above it. Gauze draperies, 
crossed in front, are held together with trailing sprays of crimson 
roses, and gracefully draped at the back. The corsage is low, made 
with long points back and front, the draperies of black gauze, are 
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gathered on the shoulders and at the waist; bouquets of roses on the 
left shoulder and in the hair, Long white gan¢s de Saxe, without 
buttons, 

Roses of every shade and hue are the flowers par excellence for 
this month, when they are in their glory; if possible natural flowers, 
if not, their artificial images, which are so perfect as almost to defy 
detection, : 

Garden parties are very fashionable in Paris and the provinces; 
in fact, there is quite a rage for everything English, from ‘Le 
Derby” to the natty Newmarket jackets. Lawn tennis is played, 
and great pains are taken to dress in the received English style, and 
to have all the proper appliances for the game. Some very pretty 
lawn tennis costumes are made this season, with plain short 
velveteen skirts, and with one or two quillings of cashmere at the edge; 
a full bodice or polonaise of cashmere trimmed with velvet ; crino- 
lettes, even of the mildest type, are of course banished from this game. 
A pretty costume is made of mouse-coloured cashmere, closely box- 
pleated to the waist; guaged bodice and sleeves; claret-coloured 
watered silk sash tied behind; Panama straw hat lined with black 
velvet, and trimmed with field flowers. The great object in making 
tennis dresses should be to combine lightness with warmth, as we all 
know that, when heated, linen, or any other cotton material strikes 
a chill, hence it is that genuine players who mean work cannot do 
better than, like their male friends at cricket, wear flannel in any 
pretty shade or colour, made stylishly, and embroidered, but not too 
elaborately, leaving the picturesque Watteau-like attire to other less 
serious spirits. 

The satinettes, sateens, cambrics, &c., for summer wear are 
charming ; they are made with a dark background and flowers or 
leaves, often as large and even larger than nature. With these 
decided designs kiltings and founces are ont of character ; they must 
be trimmed with English embroidery or lace, or with a trimming 
made specially for them, and very stylish they look. But we must 
own to a predilection for plain colours, or the very finest hair checks 
and stripes, trimmed with frills and flounces edged with lace, the 
bodices gathered or honeycombed. Cream-white touched up here 
and there with a light colour looks so cool and fresh fora young girl, 
and makes all these gorgeous prints appear vulgar. For morning, 
noon, and night, white, whether in simple muslinette or brocaded 
satin, is as much in fayour as black, and all the colours of the 
rainbow are only, as a rule, made accessories to these reigning 
favourites. 


THE SEASON, The change from north-easterly to southerly 
winds has been very welcome to farmers, whose stock were not bene- 
fited by the easterly blasts, and whose wheat was turning a bail yellow 
under the dessicating winds. Barley has not apparently been sown 
very largely this spring. The look of this crop is not uniformly 
satisfactory. On cold wet undrained lands it is thin and patchy, 
and is rather thin even on good land. Both as regards wheat and 
barley the furrows in the field are too visible. Beans and peas 
look well in most places. 

Corn has been a dull trade of late, yet on the whole the period 
from Easter to Whitsuntide has been marked by more firmaess than 
many had expected. English wheat of good quality is now very 
scarce, and makes over 535. per qr. Barley has been extremely 
slow, the season for malting being about over, ani grinding sorts 
feeling foreign competition severely. Oats are cheaper owing to 
the abundant arrivals from Sweden and Russia. Indian corn is 
dear, and farmers are using much less of it than in either 1881 or 
1880. Over 32s. is asked, whereas 25s. had come to be regarded 
as a fair wholesale price not so very long since. 

THE ROYAL AGRICULTURAL Society, according to the report 


just given, has 8,080 members, being a slight diminution from. 


December. The Reading Show opens on the 8th of July for 
implements, and on the roth for live stock. Dairy machinery 
continues to excite considerable interest, and the Council have been 
led to try the experiment of throwing open the working dairy under 
the Society’s regulations. It has heen decide to hold the Show 
for 1883 at York, while in 1884 the West of England will 
be visited. : 

THE OXFORDSHIRE SHOW was especially remarkable for a fine 
exhibition of the county’s well-known breed of sheep. The cattle 
were of superior quality, and the entries were very numerous, The 
agricultural horses were a goodly muster, and some were really 
excellent animals. The pigs, although not numerous, were of very 
considerable merit. Among the most successful exhibitors were 
Colonel Loyd Lindsay, Mr. Bingham, Mr. Outhwaite, Mr. Ferme, 
Mr. C. Hunt, and Mr, Swanwick. The weather was very showery, 
and the attendance rather disappointing. 


Norrotk AcrictLrurar LapoureRs must be curiously 
circumstanced if two authorities, each well acquainted with the 
county and resident therein, can tell the following tales. ‘Tale No. 
1 is that ‘“‘the agricultural labourers in Norfolk may, considering 
their position in relation to farmers and landlords, be deemed to be 
in affluence, comparatively speaking ; they are absolutely better off 
than either owners or occupiers.” Tale No. 2 runs as follows: 
‘The agricultural labourers of Norfolk are in a fearful and almost 
alarming condition. Wages are about 125, a week, while horsemen 
get 14s. These horsemen have to work from five in the morning 
to seven at night, and half Sunday.” In reference to these state- 
ments we may say that the labour bill for a farm of 400 acres in the 
heart of Norfolk is now before us, and shows ordinary labourers 
getting 15s., horseman 18s., and head mana guinea, while several 
shillings appear as wages to wives and sons of labourers for bird 
scaring and stone picking. These figures hardly suggest either 
‘* affluence” on the one hand, or on the other that strange condition 
described as ‘‘ fearful and @/most alarming.” 

CouNTRY VisIToRS to London seldom omit tosee the great Art 
Galleries, whereat they give their chief regard to landscapes and to 
animal subjects. Sir Edwin Landseer was always their great 
favourite, and Mr. Sidney Cooper still holds their regard. Mr. John 
Charlton’s picture in the Academy this year wins deserved admira- 
tion, but the animals in Mr. Briton Riviére’s works appear for once 
to cause general disappointment. A very graceful picture is Mr. 
John Scott’s “Will Swans,” only they are not wild swans at all, 
but the ordinary ‘‘ tame” species. There is a fairly-painted peregrine 
falcon in a portrait picture, but these birds are unhappily seldom 
scen nowadays, even by country folk. Mr. Hardy’s antelopes, in a 
picture at the Grosvenor, are admirable, and please many who have 
fed these charming creatures in public or private parks. Sir Coutts 
Lindsay’s friends are not fortunate with their lions and tigers, and 
sportsmen from the East equally repudiate the lions and leopards of 
Sir Frederick Leighton’s show. Many painters go into the country 
or abroad, and bring back faithful representations of landscapes and 
towns. Why is there not equal care and fidelity shown in repre- 
senting animals ? 

Natura History Nores, Black tern, very rare visitors 
indeed, have been seen near the water at Brandon in Suffolk. A 
common tern was seen in London near the Serpentine a few days 
ago.—A correspondent is surprised at his cat eating a viper. We 
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have, however, had a cat which killed and partially ate many 
snakes, and, indeed, habitually preyed upon them as well as on 
lizards and slow-worms. Speaking of the latter creature, a 
contemporary mentions the killing of a slow-worm twenty-three 
inches long. This is the largest slow-worm we have ever heard 
of.—Nightingales have arrived at a number of Yorkshire parishes, 
and are abundant in Nottingham and Derby. We do not know the 
exact limit of the night songster’s northward flight, but we’ fancy it 
is seldom heard beyond York.—A crane has been captured’ at 
Belfast. The bird is very rare in Ulster, but herons are frequently 
seen and are commonly called cranes. This, however, is a true 
crane, Grus cinerea, It stands thirty-nine inches high, and has fine 
plumage.—On Saturday last we saw a brimstone butterfly, 
G. Khamnz?, in the gardens of Eaton Square. 

NorFro.x FarMINc,—lIn giving evidence before the Distress 
Committee of the House of Commons, Mr. Overman, one of the 
leading as well as one of the largest farmers in Norfolk, said there 
was not now a large proportion of small farmers in Norfolk, and the 
small farmers were principally found upon heavy land. He knew 
three or four parishes near Fakenham, where they were 
all small farmers, and they were in a deplorable condition. Rents 
had risen 25 per cent. in as many years. The labour bill on his 
farm of 1,300 acres was 350/, a year higher than it was nine 
years ago. Mr. Overman thought that Norfolk farming opinion was 
in favour of the landiord paying for unexhausted improvements and 
recovery for deterioration. In spite of depression there were in 
Norfolk but few farms to let. 

FLOWERING PLANTS.——In order to have a display of flowering 
plants the best way is to grow as many as possible in the open, as 
fuchsias and pelargoniums for instance, both of which, during the 
present month, do quite as well and flower more freely than when 
kept under glass, ‘The former propagated early are admirable for 
windows, and autumn-struck cuttings of the latter are also very 
serviceable, Fuchsias when stood out should have shelter and shade, 
otherwise a hard and woody growth is devcloped at the expense of 
flowering capacity. Pelargoniums, on the other hand, love the sun, 
and thrive where many plants would be quite withered up. Between 
the two plants, therefore, most gardens and situations may be suited. 

PENTSTEMONS.—Of all our hardy garden flowers there is 
scarcely one that has been so rapidly and largely improved as the 
strong free-blowing pentstemons. A selection of say a score of 
varieties, or a bed of seedlings raised from a good strain, will yield 
colour varying from pure white, through many interesting shades and 
tints, to dark red and blackish purple. Easily managed, and flowering 
most profusely for nine or ten summer weeks, the pentstemon is well 
worthy of culture by all who have a garden. Standing singly in the 
mixed border, or cultivated in beds, it is always an object of con- 
siderable interest, while it supplies an abundance of cut flowers 
when needed. 

THe Duke oF Beprorp is revising the regulations of his 
agricultural estates, and his new leases will, we believe, give very 
general satisfaction to farmers. The farming customs of Lincolnshire 
will probably be copied to some extent, and the general provisions 
of the leases will be more liberal than those of the Agricultural 
Holdings Act. 

Boarinc on Cam Ann Isis is happily being placed under restric. 
tions. No Cambridge undergraduate has since 11th May been 
allowed to use a boat above Newnham unless he can swim well and 
easily a hundred yards. At Oxford the recent death of Mr: Pettit 
has directed the attention of the authorities in a similar direction. 
For many years past there has seldom been a term at either 
University unmarked by some fatal boating accident. 

THE BaDsER. ‘This quaint creature, generally regarded as 
extinct in the Lake District, was recently noticed on the 
borders of Windermere. The poor thing was caught in a trap 
intended for smaller prey, and this trap it had trailed with it over a 
couple of miles until the trap had got fast in a gate, and so the badger 
was held. 


Tue First Bishop oF NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, the newly founded 
Diocese, is to be the Rev. Ernest Roland Wilberforce, Canon 
of Winchester, the third son of the late Right Rev. Samuel 
Wilberforce, well-known Bishop of Oxford and afterwards of 
Winchester. 

PRAYERS FOR IRELAND, according to the form recommended 
by Convocation, were last Sunday offered in all the metropolitan 
churches and chapels; and at many of the Nonconformist places of 
worship, although no pastoral order had been issued on the subject, 
special prayers were also offered for the re-establishment of peace 
and order amongst the Irish people. 

Tuk GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE ESTABLISHED CHURCH OF 
ScorLanp began its annual session in Edinburgh on Thursday last 
week, when the Earl of Aberdeen, as Lord High Commissioner, 
went in state to St. Giles’s Cathedral, where the retiring Moderator, 
Dr. Smith of Cathcart, preached ; and afterwards attended the open: 
ing meeting in the Assembly Hall to announce the renewal of Hei 
Majesty’s grant of 2,o00/, towards the promotion of religious 
knowledge in the Highlands and islands of Scotland. The new 
Moderator is Professor Milligan of Aberdeen. 

A PREACHING CRUSADE AGAINST SECRET SOCIETIES in 
general and Fenian organisations in particular is, it is said, about to 
be undertaken by the Roman Catholic clergy of the metropolis, 

THE CENTENARY OF WeLsit CALVINISM IN LIVERPOOL has 
just been celebrated by a series of special services throughout the 
city and its neighbourhood, a number of Welsh preachers occupying 
the pulpits. On Saturday the Mayor of Liverpool entertained more 
than a hundred ministers of the denomination at the Town Hall, 
and on Monday there was a large meeting of church members at 
Hengler’s Circus, under the presilency of the Rev. David Williams. 

A New CONGREGATIONAL Citurcit capable of seating 1,600 
persons has just been erected at the Quadrant, Highbury, at a cost 
of 12,000/, | The pastor will be the Rev. Dr. L. D. Bevan, formerly 
co-pastor of the late Rev. T. Binney at the Weigh House Chapel, 
and afterwards minister of the Tottenham Court Road Chapel, who 
has just returned to this country from New York. 

THE SALVATION ARMY keeps itself well before the public, and 
the enthusiasm of the leaders seems to be inexhaustible, During the 
whole of Monday great services were held at the Congress Hall, 
Clapton, numbers being unable to obtain admission although over- 
flow meetings were improvised in two tents, each capable of holding 
1,000 people. On Tuesday Mrs. Booth delivered an address on 
“‘ The Origin and Operations of the Salvation Army” at the Friends’ 
Meeting House, Bishopsgate Street. At Arbroath, N.B., a **cap- 
tain” and a “lieutenant” of the Salvation Army have been fined 
for joining in a street-procession, which had been forbidden by the 
magistrates, and two men who assaulted the Salvationists were also 
fined, At Salisbury the Salvation Army has also been mobbed, and 
its open meetings prohibited. 

GREAT PAUL was successfully raised to its position in the tower 
on Wednesday, and the Dedication Service was to take place to-day. 
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DRAWN BY WILLIAM SMALL 


As he stood by the grave side, one came softly stealing up to him, and laid a hand upon his shoulder, 


MARION FAY: A Novel 


By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 


AUTHOR OF “FRAMLEY PARSONAGE,” “ORLEY FARM,” “THE SMALL HOUSE AT ALLINGTON,” “THE WAY We Live Now.” &¢., &C. 


CHAPTER LXII. 
‘©MY MARION” 


TuE blow came very suddenly at last. About the middle of 
September the spirit of Marion Fay flitted away from allits earthly 
joys and all its earthly troubles. Lord Hampstead saw her alive 
for the last time at that interview which was described a few pages 
back. Whenever he proposed to go down again to Pegwell Bay 
some objection was made, either by the Quaker or by Mrs. Roden 
on the Quaker’s behalf. The doctor, it was alleged, had declared 
that such visits were injurious to his patient,—or perhaps it was 
that Marion had herself said that she was unable to bear the excite- 
ment. There was, no doubt, some truth in this. And Marion had 
seen that though she herself could enjoy the boundless love which 
her lover tendered to her, telling herself that though it was only for 
awhile, it was very sweet to have it so, yet, for him these meet- 
ings were full of agony. But in addition to this there was, I think, 
a jealousy on the part of Zachary Fay as to his daughter. When 
there was still a question whether the young lord should be his son- 
in-law, he had been willing to give way and to subordinate himself, 
even though his girl were the one thing left to him in all the world. 
Whilc there was an idea that she should be married, there had 
accompanied that idea a hope, almost an expectation, that she 
might live. But when it was brought home to him as a fact that 
her marriage was out of the question because her life was waning, 
then unconsciously there grew up in his heart a feeling that the young 
lord ought not to rob him of what was left. Had Marion insisted, 
he would have yielded. Had Mrs. Roden told him that it was 
cruel to separate them, he would have groaned and given way. As 
it was, he simply leaned to that view of the matter which gave him 
the greatest preponderance with his own child. It may be that she 
saw it too, and would not wound him by asking for her lover's 
presence. ; . : shes ta 

middle of September she died, having writte 
ened te very day bine her death. Her letters lately had 
become but a few words each, which Mrs. Roden would put into an 
envelope and send to their destination. He wrote eee eee 
her that he would not leave his home for a day in A er a sake 
might go to her instantly when she would send for ia sos i 
last she never gave up the idea of seeing him again ;—but a 


i i i icker than had been expected. 
last the little light flickered out quic Cae ad oe 


Mrs. Roden was at Pegwell Bay w 
fell the duty of making it known to Lord Hampstead. She went 
up to town immediately, leaving the Quaker in the desolate cottage, 
and sent down a note from Holloway to Hendon Hall. I must 


see you as soon as possible. Shall I go to you, or will you come 
tome?” Whenshe wrote the words she was sure that he would 
understand their purport, and yet it was easier to write so than to 
tell the cruel truth plainly. The note was sent down by a messenger, 
but Lord Hampstead in person was the answer. 

There was no need of any telling. When he stood before her 
dressed from head to foot in black, she took him by the two hands 
and looked into his face. ‘It is all over for her,” he said,—“‘ the 
trouble and the anguish, and the sense of long dull days to come. 
My Marion! How infinitely she has the. best of it! How glad I 
ought to be that it is so.” 

“ You must wait, Lord Hampstead,” she said. 

“* Pray, pray, let me have no consolation. Waiting in the sense 
you mean there will be none. For the one relief which will finally 
come to me I must of course wait. Did she say any word that you 
would wish to tell me ?” 

‘© Many, many.” 

‘¢ Were they for my ears?” 

‘¢ What other words should she have spoken to me? They were 
prayers for your health,” 

‘* My health needs not her prayers.” 

“ Prayers for your soul’s health.” 

‘‘Such praying will be efficacious there,—or would be were 
anything needed to make her fit for those angels among whom she 
has gone. For me they can do nothing—unless it be that in 
knowing how much she loved me I may strive to be as she was.” 

*¢ And for your happiness.” 

‘‘Psha !” he exclaimed. 

“You must let me do her commission, Lord Hampstead. T was 
to bid you remember that God in His goodness has ordained that 
the dead after awhile shall be remembered only with a softened 
sorrow. I was to tell you that as a man you should give your 
thoughts to other things. It is not from myself ;—it is from her.” 

“She did not know. She did not understand. As regards good 
and evil she was, to my eyes, perfect ;—perfect as she was in beauty, 
in grace, and feminine tenderness, But the character of others she 
had not learned to read. But I need not trouble you as to that, 
Mrs. Roden. You have been good to her as though you were her 
mother, and I will love you for it while I live.” Then he was going 
away ; but he turned again to ask some question as to the funeral. 
Might he doit? Mrs, Roden shook her head. ‘But I shall be 
there?” To this she assented, but explained to him that Zachary 
Fay would admit of no interference with that which he considered 
to be his own privilege and his own duty. 

Lord Hampstead had driven himself over from Hendon Flall, and 


had driven fast. When he left Mrs. Roden’s house the groom was 
driving the dog-cart up and down Paradise Row, waiting for his 
master. But the master walked on out of the Row, forgetting 
altogether the horse and the cart and the man, not knowing whither 
he was going. 

The blow had come, and though it had been fully expected, 
though he had known well that it was coming, it struck him now as 
hard, almost harder than if it had not been expected. It seemed 
to himself that he was unable to endure his sorrow now because he 
had been already weakened by such a load of sorrow. Because he 
had grieved so much, he could not now bear this further grief. As 
he walked on he beat his hands about, unconscious that he was in 
the midst of men and women who were gazing at him in the streets. 
There was nothing left to him,—nothing, nothing, nothing! 
He felt that if he could rid himself of his titles, rid himself 
of his wealth, rid himself of the very clothes upon his back, 
it would be better for him, so that he might not seem to 
himself to think that comfort could be found in externals. ‘* Marion,” 
he said, over and over again, in little whispered words, but loud 
enough for his own ears to hear the sound. And then he uttered 
phrases which were almost fantastic in their woe, but which declared 
what was and had been the condition of his mind towards her since 
she had become so inexpressibly dear to him, ‘‘ My wife,” he said, 
“my own one! Mother of my children. My woman; my 
countess; my princess. They should have seen. They should 
have acknowledged. They should have known whom it was that I 
had brought among them ;—of what nature should be the woman 
whom a man should set in a high place. I had made my choice ; 
—and then that it should come to this!” ‘* There is no good to be 
done,” he said again. ‘It all turns to ashes and todust. The low 
things of the world are those which prevail.” ‘‘ Oh, Marion, that 
Icould be with you! Though it were to be nowhere,—though 
the great story should have no pathetic ending, though the last long 
eternal chapter should be a blank,—still to have wandered away 
with you would have been something.” As soon as he reached his 
house he walked straight into the drawing-room, and having care- 
fully closed the door, he took the poker in his hand and held it 
clasped there as something precious. ‘It is the only thing of 
mine,” he said, ‘‘that she has touched. Even then I swore to 
myself that this hearth should be her hearth ; that here we would 
sit together and be one flesh and one bone.” Then surreptitiously he 
took the bit of iron away with him, and hid it among his treasures, 
—to the subsequent dismay of the housemaid. 

There came to him a summons from the Quaker to the funeral, 
and on the day named, without saying a word to any one, he took 
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by him. The sentence of ten years’ penal servitude is severe, and 
it is to be hoped will have a salutary effect upon other weak- 


arrested him, the Prince smiling at the freak, and the Princess scon 
recovering her composure. It turned out that he had made a foolish 


LEGAL APPOINTMENTS, —— Mr. Justice Fitzgerald, of the 
Queen’s Bench Division in Ireland, has been appointed a Lord of 
Appeal in Ordinary, and Mr, Justice Bowen has Leen chosen to 
succeed the late Lord Justice Holker in the Court of Appeal. 

THREATENING THE QUEEN. The evidence given against the 
lad who was accused of sending a letter to Sir H. Ponsonby 
threatening the lives of the Queen and other members of the Royal 
Family unless 2,000/7, was at once paid to ‘‘his dupe,” was suffi- 
cient to satisfy the jury of his guilt, although, from first to last, he 
protested that he knew nothing whatever about it, and his counsel 
did all he could to show that it could not possibly have been posted 


town. 


away with her parasol. 


minded and evil-disposed persons. 


An ALARMING INcIDENT occurred at Leicester on Monday 
whilst the Prince and Princess of Wales were driving through the 
The police had received anonymous: information that an 
attempt would be made to assassinate the Prince, and extra detec- 
tives were in consequence placed on duty. When the procession was 
in Granby Street, a drunken fellow darted suddenly from the crowd, 
and placed his hand upon the Royal carriage, and attempted to 
seize the hand of the Princess, who, somewhat startle, pushed him 
At the same instant, one of the military 


escort struck him with the flat of his sabre, and a police inspector 


bet that he would shake hands with the Princess, and the magis- 
trates sent him to prison for a week, without the option of a fine. 

**PuncH” IN CHANCERY. The proprietors of Punch have 
obtained an interim injunction against a firm of advertisement 
agents, putting a temporary stop to their practice of binding up 
copies of that periodical with extra sheets of advertisements, and 
re-selling the whole at a penny. 

THe CHARGE OF MANSLAUGHTER brought against a land 
agent at Blackheath for alleged negligence in not cutting down a 
tree, which during the recent storm fell and killed a ‘passer-by has 
very properly been dismissed by direction of Mr. Justice Lopes. 


FOR SPRING AND. SUMMER, _ 1882, 
M4N-o WAR OSTUMES FOR BOYS AND IRLS, 17s. Od., 218.) 235, 258, as under. Complete, No Extras Whatever. 
‘OF THD WORLD. 1: ATL OW ER EROM EAST oak HEIGHT OF BOY OR GIRL, AND SIZE ROUND HEAD REQUIRED. 


THESE GOODS SENT IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF 
REMITTANCE, 


"THE COSTUME for BOYS (Illustration C) con- 
sists of an All-Wool Blouse of Shrunk Indigo blue Serge, with beauti- 
fully designed Gold Badge and Scarlet Stripe on arm, extra blue ainen voller 
braided White, Shrunk flannel Singlet to open at back, bound blue silk, an 

with elegant crown in two colours, embroidered on chest; long blue Trousers, 
lined throughout, Black Silk Square, Lanyard and Whistle, and Serge Cap, 
lettered gold, or Straw Hat (as preferred). ‘The Costume, 19s. 6d., Hat or 


Cap, 3s. 


ia [ HE COSTUME (Illustration G) and HAT (or 
Cap) as above, but with Knickerbockers instead of Long Trousers. The 
Costume, 17s. 6d., Hat or Cap, 3s. 6d. 


AND SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF P.O.O. OR DRAFT. 


THESE GOODS SENT IMMEDIATELY ON RECEIPT OF 


REMITTANCE. 


REEF ING JACKET (Illustration H) to wear over 
& the Costume, is made of fine Blue West of England Cloth, or rough 
Pilot (as preferred), with Gilt Naval buttons, &c. 


= | “HE COSTUME for GIRLS, complete with Straw 

Tlat, 258. (IMustration FE) is in fine Blue Serge (as the Boys’), with skirt 
traced and braided whi.e. illustration F is of White Serge or Drill, or can 
be inade witht Llue Serge Blouse or skirt, as may’ bo preferred. The costume 
is 21s. 6d. Eat, 3s. Gd. 


Ty “HE PETTY OFFICER’S COSTUME (Illustra- 

tion B) of fine Blue Diagonal Cloth, the Jacket with gilt buttons, Corded 
Silk Collar, and with Gould Badge on arm.” Vest to match, and long lined 
Trousers, Complete, 35s. Cap, 4s. 6d. Sword, 5s. 6d. extra. 


Price ras. 6d. 


"THE COSTUME in White Washing Drill (Illus- 


tration D is, with Long Trousers, 19s 6d., Straw Hat, 3s. 6d., or with 


Knickerbockers (Illustration A), 17s. 6d., Hat, 3s. 6d. This costume is also 
made with the trousers of white drill at same price. 
YNES AND 


A ENSINGTON 
e MANUFACTURERS OF 


“ARTISTIC ATTIRE” 


WISDOM 


E F 
OUSE, 


(REGISTERED) 


Lv 
IS THE ONLY SOURCE OF REAL HAPPINESS, AND THE ONLY 


GOAL WORTHY OF A MAN’S AMBITION. 


FOR LADIES, 


= ¢ I ‘HE ONLY MEASURES REQUIRED for all 

the above -—FOR 5UIT—Height_of Boy from top of head to heel. 
FOR CAP—size round head. FOR JACKET—As per suit. FOR GIRLS. 
InADDITION to HEIGHT and SIZE round head, we require size round 
waist and length desired for skirt, 


HILL LeONPON. 


GENTLEMEN, BOYS AND GIRIS, 


a 
DGATE 


PREVENTIBLE DEATH.—Why should fever, that vile slayer of 


inillions of the human race, nut be as much and more hunted up, and its career stopped, as the 


THE GREATEST BLESSING 


solitary wretch who causes his fellow a violent death? The murderer, as he is called, is quickly 


made example of by the law. Fevers are almost universally acknowledged to be preventible 


diseases. How is it they are allowed to level their thousands every pean and millicnsto suffer 


almost without protest? “Ihe most ordinary observer must be struck with the huge blunder. Who's 


to blame? For the means of preve! remature death from disease, read a large illustrated sheet 


"THE HUMAN MIND CAN CONCEIVE, 


given with each bottle of ENO'S FRUIT SAL'T—the information is invaluable. “I'he Fruit Salt (one 


of nature’s own products), keeps the blood pure, and is thus of itself one of the most valuable means 


of keeping the blood free {rom tevers (ana blood poisons), liver complaints, &c., ever discovered. As 


A ROYAL and NOBLE EXAMPLE!!! 


: : . . . 

a REFERRI NG to the continued manifestations ioe interest in 

itary sci b: b of the Royal Family—in short, in all matters affecting the 

health of the people--he reraarked that if all the owners of cottages ‘in the Empire exercised ihe 

same sanitary care that had been exercised in the cottages on her Majesty's private estitles, the 

general sickness and death-rate would be reduced one-third; in other words, it would be as if on 
every third year there were a Jubilee. 


ANP NO SICKNESS, 


ANP NO DEATHS!!! 


An Address by Dr. W. B. Richardson, F R.S., &c., &c., at the Ladies’ Sanitary Association. 


ITH EACH BOTTLE of FRUIT SALT is wrapped a Large 
Illustrated Sheet, showing the best means of stamping out infectious diseases, Fevers, ant 

Blood Poisons, &c. If this invaluable Information was universally carried out, many Jorma cl 
disease now producing such havoc woald cease to exist, as Plague, Leprosy, &c., have done, when 


the true cause has become known, 
[™ PORTANT TO ALL.—Especially to Consuls, Ship Captains, 


Emigrants, and Europeans generally, who are visiting or residing in hot or foreign climates, or 
in the United Kingdow. As é Haniel product of nature, use ENO'S FRUIT SALT, prey ared 
from Sound Ripe Fruit. You cannot overstate its great value in keeping the BLOOD PURE. 
Without such a simple precaution the JEOPARDY of life is immensely increased. Asa means 
of keeping the system clear, and thus taking away the groundwork of Malarious Diseases and a 
l.iver Complaints, or as_a Health-giving, Refreshing, Cooling, and Invigorating Beverage, or as a 


Gentle Laxative and Tonic in the various forms of Indigestion. 
No Traveller 


ENo’s FRUIT SALT is particularly valuable. les 
should leave home without a supply, for by its use the most dangerous forms of eens 

BLOOD POISONS, &c., are prevented and cured, It is, in truth, a FAMILY MEDICIN 

CHEST in the simplest yet most potent form. Instead of being lowering to the system, this prepara- 


tion is, in the highest degree, invigorating. Its effect in relieving thirst, giving tone to the system, 
and aiding digestion, is most striking. 


OR BILIOUSNESS or SICK HEADACHE, ,GIDDINESS, 
Depression of Spirits, Sluggish Liver, Vomiting, Sourness of  t! ie Stomach, eartburn, 
Constipation, and its evilss Impure Blood and Skin Eruptions, &c., ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the 
simplest and best remedy yet introduced. It removes, by a natural means, effete matter or poison 
from the blood, thereby preventing and curing Boils, Carbuncles, Fevers, Feverish Skin, Erysipe las, 
and all Epidemics, and counteracts any ERRORS OF EATING OR DRINKING, or any au iden 
atiliction or mental strain, and prevents diarrhoea. It is a pleasant beverage, which supplies the rau 
of ripe fruit, so essential to the animal economy, and may be taken ag an invigorating and coating: 
draught under any circumstances from infancy to old age, and may be continued for any length o 


a means of preserving and restoring health it is uneq ualled, and it is, moreover, a pleasant, refresh- 


ing, and invigorating beverage. Alter a patient and careful observation of its effects when used, [ 


have no hesitation in statiny that if its great value in keeping ine body healthy were universally known, 
not a household in the land would be without it, nor a travelling trunk or portmanteau but would 
contain it, 


A NATURAL WAY of RESTORING or PRESERVING 


HEALTH.—Use ENO'S FRUIT SALT (prepared from sour.d ripe fruit). It is a pleasant 
bnverage, both cooling, refreshing, 


and invigorating. 
T? EUROPEANS WHO PROPOSE RESIDING IN OR 


VISITING HOT CLIMATES, I consider the FRUIT SALT to be an indispensable 


necessary, for by its use the system is relieved of poisonous matter, the result of eating to nearly the 


same extent and of too rich food as they do in a coider country, while so much heat-making food 


is not required in the warmer climate. Ep keeping the system clear, the FRUIT SALT takes away 


4 A . au y. 3 fee andl 
time, and looked upon as being a simple product of fruit, It is impossible to overstate its value, 
on that account a household ought to be without it, for by its use many disastrous results may be 


ntirely prevented. In the nursery it is beyond praise. a 
‘ "Notwithstanding its medical value, the FRUIT SALT must be looked upon as Seen tal as 
breathing fresh air, or as a simple and safe beverage under all circumstances, and may e sah en as 
sparkling and refreshing draught in the same way as lemonade, soda_ water, potass water, &c., only 
it is much cheaper and batts in every sense of the term to an unlimited extent. ‘und 

The FRUIT SALT acts as simply, yet just as powerfully, on the animal system as suns ing loes 
on the vegetable world. It has a natural action on the organs of digestion, absorption, site ation, 
respiration, secretion, and excretion, and removes all impurities, thus preserving and restoring 


ES 


ies CAUTION. —LEG#L RIGHTS 


Examine each Bottle, and see the Capsule is marked “ENO’S FRUIT SALT.” Without it you have been imposed on by Worthless Imitations. Sold by all Chemists, 


the groundwork of malarious diseases, and all liver complaints, and neutralises poisonous matter. 


[MPORTANT to TRAVELLERS. 
if ‘Clifton Down Hotel, Gloucestershire, February 10, 1891. 

“ Sir,—having travelled a great deal in my life, and having suffered a great deal from pdisoned 
blood and loss of apetite, 1 was induced by a friend to use your WORKRLD-FAMED FRUIE 
SAL'F. I was immediately relieved, and am once more hale and healthy. I shall never be without 
a bottle again on my travels. 1 am too pleased to repay you in some way for your wonderful inven- 
tion by giving you full use of my testimony to the above. 


"TT ORPID LIVER. 
© Thornhill, Hampshire, March, 188r. 


_“ For three years I have suffered from an enlarged and torpid liver; could not sleep on either side, 
digestion bad; in fact, my whole system was out of repair. I tried all the German waters to no 
effect ; and after great suffering for three years, the use of ENO'S FRUIT SALT was suggested to 
me, and I am happy and thank/ul to be able to state that, after three months’ use of your Fruit 
Salt, at bedtime and in the morning, I am perfectly restored to my usual robust health. Again I thank 
you for your infallible discovery. 


“Sir, Iam yours gratefully, 
“Dr. J. HANSON, MLA. 


“H. M, DILLON, J. P.” 


HEADACHE and DISORDERED STOMACH. 


“After suffering for nearly two and a half years from severe headache and disordered 
stomach, and after trying almost everything, and spending much money without tindin any benelit, 
I was recommended by a friend to try ENO'S FRULT SAL'T, and before I had finished one bottle L 
found it doing me a great deal of good, and now I am restored to my usual health ; and others I know 
that have tried it have not enjoyed such good health for years.—Yours most truly. 

“ROBERT HUMP =H 
“Post Office, Barrasford.” ee 


CHRONIC DYSPEPSIA.—“A gentleman called in yesterday: 


He is a constant sufferer from chronic dyspepsia, and has taken all sorts of mineral waters’ 
I recommended him to give your Salt a trial, whica he uid, and received great benefit. He says he 
never knew what it was to be without pain until he tried your Salt, and tor the future shall never be 


without it in the house. 
“M. BEREL, Chemist, ry, Rue de la Paix, Paris." 


SUCCESS IN LIFE.—“A rew invention is brought before 


the public, and commands success, A score of abominable imitations are immediately intro- 
duced by the unscrupulous, who, in co ping the original closely enough to deceive the public, and 
yet not so exactly as to infringe upon legal rights, exercise an ingenuity that, employed in an original 
channel, could not fail to secure reputation and protit."—ADAMS, 


AR= PROTECTED IN EVERY CIVILISED COUNTRY, 


price 2s. od. and 4s. 6d. 


Prepared only at ENO’S FRUIT SALT WORKS, HATCHAM, LONDON, S.E., by J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 


THE PUBLIC SUPPLIED AT PRICES HITHERTO CHARGED THE TRADE, SAVING PURCHASERS THE 


THE MANUFACTURING 


GOLDSMITHS’ 


GHOW pPooMs—119, 


THE LARGEST [AND BEST STOCK 


AND SILVERSMITHS’ 
REGENT STREET, LONDON. 


IN LONDON. Marked in plain figures. 


INTERMEDIATE PROFIT of from 25 to 50 Per Cent 


COMPANY. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE PosT FREE. 


Nett Cash Prices, 


“WE KNOW OF NO BETTER OR CHEAPER PLACE IN LONDON,”—Whitehall Review. 


FACTORIES: | ‘ 
CLERKENWELL, eg SSE 
SHEFFIELD, Fine Gold and Platina Brooch, £4 16s, 
AND 
PARIS, 


Brooch, £5 158. 


Oriental Pearl and Fine Gold 


Fine Gold and Pearl Bracelet, £8, 


Awarded 
Four First-Class Medals, 
the Diploma of Honour, 
and the Grand Cross of the 


Legion of Honour. 


Fine Gold Brooch, £2 15s. 


June 3, 1882 


LUxuRIOUS SMOKING. 
LUXURIOUS SMOKING. 
LU*uRIOUS SMOKING. 
LUXURIOUS SMOKING. 
]_UxuRIOUS SMOKING. 
LUxuRIOUS SMOKING. 
ALEEN and GINTER’S RICH- 


MOND GEM CIGARETTES, manufactured at 
Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 

‘These cigarettes have a reputation which is world 
wide. They have received thg highest awards of merit 
at the Great Exhibitions ‘in Philadelphia, Paris, 
Sydney, and Melbourne. We export them to all parts 
of the world; there is scarcely a country in which they 
are not sold. ‘They are made with different degrees of 
strength, to suit all tastes. In the manufacture of 
these ciaarettes the tasteless French rice paper (papier 
de riz) is alone used ; it has no smell, and its purity i 
such than in burning scarcely an atom of ash remains. 


RICHMOND GEM Cigarettes. 
RICHMOND GEM Cigarettes. 
RICHMOND GEM Cigarettes. 
RICHMOND GEM Cigarettes. 
RICHMOND GEM Cigarettes. 
RICHMOND GEM Cigarettes. 


RICHMOND GEM Cigarettes, 


THE RICHMOND GEM 
CIGARETTES are made from various selections 
of pure sun-cured Virginia Natural Leaf Tobacco of 
‘ifferent degrees of strength—viz. : 
Richmond Gem, Mild Fs « White Label. 
Richmond Gem, Medium Flavour . Green Label. 
Richmond Gem, Hal!-and-Half, full 


flavour (mixed with perique). Drab Label. 
ICHMOND GEM. 
MILD. 

In Packages of 10, white label . . «. . os. 6d 
In Pocket Cases of 20. 23, i e 8 & Esyeds 
MEDIUM FLAVOUR. 

In Packages of 20, greenlabel . «ww dd, 
In Packages of 10, p : F i z - os 6d 
In Pocket Cases of 20, snuff-colour Jabel . - Is.od. 
In Cardboard Boxes of 100 . . ; a 5s. od. 

FULL FLAVOUR. 
Half-and-Half, mixed with perique. 

In Foil Packages of 10, drab label. a . os. 6d. 
In Pocket Cases of 20 . : 6 c 2 1s. od. 
WITH MOUTHPIECES. 

Medium Flavour. 

In Card Boxes of 100 . 5°) & 46. oo eh 
In Packets of 10 . Pica a ae ke 7 OSG 


Gems there are of dazzling brightness, 
Flashing rays from many a ring; 

Gems of Art and Gems of Nature. 
But still of “ Richmond Gem" I'll sing. 


Ric HMOND GEM Cigarettes may 

be obtained of dealers throughout the civilised 
world. They have the largest popular sale ever known 
in cigarettes. 


RICHMOND GEM.—Largest 
RICHMOND GEM.—Popular Sale 


RICHMOND GEM.—Ever known 


ICHMOND GEM — Round 
CIGARETTES. 


ICHMOND GEM. 


I've lived a busyish sort of life— 

Have shared in its toils, its woes, its strife; 
But I'm not worn out because d'ye see, 

I regularly smoke the Richmond G——" 
And I hope for many more years to smoke 
‘The cigarettes I always quote. 


“What jewel, love, becomes you best, 
My darling little Clem?” 

She whispered, as my lips she pressed, 
“T think, the ‘Richmond Gem.’" 


THE RICHMOND GEM HAS 


the largest popular sale ever known in cigarettes, 
which is entirely owing to their superior quality. 


ARIS.—RICHMOND GEM 
CIGARETTES are the only Foreign Cigarettes 
imported by the French Government, and they can now 
be obtained at all ‘Tobacco Shops throughout France, as 
well as at the Bureau of the Kegia, 12, Boulevard des 
Capucines, Paris (Grand Hotel). 


LU*uRIOUS SMOKING. 
LUxuRIOUS SMOKING. 


THE GRAPHIC 


LvbxuRIOUS SMOKING. 


L¥UxuRIOUS SMOKING. 


LUXURIOUS SMOKING. 


H Lvxu RIOUS SMOKING. 


LvU*u RIOUS SMOKING. 


LvsU RIOUS SMOKING. 


LUxURIOUS SMOKING. 


LvUxu RIOUS SMOKING. 


L UXURIOUS SMOKING. 


Luss RIOUS SMOKING. 


LvUxu RIOUS SMOKING. 


Lusty RIOUS SMOKING. 


LUxURIOUS SMOKING. 


LUxuRIous SMOKING. 


L_vxurious SMOKING. 


LUxuRIOUS SMOKING. 


URE TOBACCO. — “In these 


days, when adulteration seems to enter into all 
we eat, drink, or smoke, it is satisfactory to find that 
pure tobacco can now be obtained. We have had the 
pleasure of smoking some of the many sorts of 
cigarettes made by Allen and Ginter, of Richmond, 
Va., and have also made acquaintance with their 
tobaccos, all of which possess a delicate aroma and 
most delicate fragrance. This is due to their being 
manufactured from pure sun-dried natural leaf tobacco, 
absolutely free from artificial flavouring or adulteration. 
‘The Anaiytical Chemist of the Royal Agr cultural 
Society of England has analysed these tobaccos, and 
pronounced them ‘magnificent.’ It will be a great 
boon to smokers to be able to obtain pure and unadul- 
terated tobacco and cigarettes, and Messrs. Allen and 
Ginter deserve our thanks for introducing boti into the 
London market.”—From London Times (Weekly). 


"THE IRISH QUESTION. 
“THE TRISH QUESTION. 
"THE IRISH QUESTION. 
"T HE IRISH QUESTION. 


Radical, Tory, Home Ruler, and Whig 

Ilave tried their hands at the question big 
With the fate of the Irish nation, 

But the burning state of the Emerald Isle 

Defieth coercion, or wheedle, or wile. 
And remaineth in smoke and vexation, 

If the dim future must be like the past, 

And this state of smoke be permitted to last, 
Allow us to give information— 

That the grave politician, and every man, gets 

Enjoyment in smoking ‘ Richmond Gem Cigarettes,” 
No matter in what rank or station. 


ARGEST POPULAR SALE 


Ever Known in Cigarettes. 


ALLEN and GINTER, Mannfac- 
TURERS, Richmond, Virginia, U.S A. 


MOKERS experiencing any diffi- 


culty in purchasing these Cigarettes of Tobaccu- 


nists may obtain a SAMPLE BOX of 100, pot free, 
lirect from the Importers by enclosing post office order 
or 5s. 

K. TERRY and CO., Sole 


e Importers, 55, Holborn Viaduct, E.C.—Deaiers 
are requested to send for price list. Handsome Show 
Cards, Photographs, Verses, &c., supplisdonapnlication 

LD RIP LONG CUT TOBACCO 

supplies the want of the smoking public for a 
good cut tobacco at a popular price. It is cut from 
pure Virginia leaf, uniform in colour, and is always in 
a moist state, smoking cool and sweet, with a delight- 
ful aroma and taste. Although introduced but little 
over a year it has atready become a standard brand, 
and once smoked it will be called for again. 


I love it! I love it! and who shall dare ; 
‘To chide me from loving that Old Rip” rare ; 
I've treasured it long as the smoker's prize, 
And the two-ounce packet is dear in my eyes! 


Ot RIP LONG CUT. 
OrLP RIP LONG CUT. 
Os RIP LONG CUT. 

LD RIP LONG CUT. 


‘To be or not to be, that is the question; 
Whether 'tis better tor a man to suffer 

The stings and tortures of outrageous ‘‘baccas,” 
Or smoke “Old Rip” amidst his sea of troubles, 
And by its soothing end them ? 


Ask your Tobacconist to obtain you the “Old Rip” 
king ‘Tobacco from the London Depot, 55, Llo!bern 
uct. Itis mild, fragrant, and sweet. 


GMOKE OLD RIP. 
MOKE OLD RIP. 


2 0z. foil packets, price rs. 3d. 


CGMOKE OLD RIP. 


202. foil packets, price 1s. 3d. 


MOKE OLD RIP, 


2 0z. foil packets, price 1s. 3d. 


MORE OLD RIP. 
GMURE OLD RIP. 


Come listen to my song, my lads, and join in chorus 


bold. 2 ators 
In praise of good tobacco, that’s worth its weight in 


zl ; . hoe 
Apa of all the good tobaccos “Old Rip” it is the best, 
It soothes the weary brain, my lads, and lulls the mind 
to_ rest. A 
So Hip! Hip! Three Cheers for ‘Old Rip!” 
‘The very best 'bacca that s brought ina ship! 


ALLEN and GINTER’S OLD 
RIP SMOKING TOBACCO is put up in 2 oz. 


Foil Packets. Price 1s. 3d. coos 
Ask your Tobacconist to obtain it for _you from the 
Wholesale Dep6t, 55, Holborn Viaduct, London. 


A languid and limp young man, 
Hair down his back young man, 
A much “too, too utter.” 
With zesthetical stutter— 

A sunflower and lily young man. 


No pipe in his TnGutL young man, 
Cigaretteless and daft young man, 
ar Richmond Gem” or “Old Rip" 
He's ‘‘too utter” to sip— 
This languid and limp young man. 


BLow UP at the MANSION 
HOUSE. 

Brow UP at the MANSION 
ILOUSE. 

Blow uP at the MANSION 
HOUSE, 

BLow UP at the MANSION 
HOUSE. - 


The Lord Mayor sat in his well-stuffed chair ; 
A basin of turtle, a plate of jugged hare, 
A nice spring chicken, and a cut of roast mutton 
Had all disappeared—(he wasn’t a glutton!) 

And then he felt ripe 

Fora glass of hot Scotch 

And a long clay pipe! 
The Lord Mayor rose from his well-stuffed chair— 
Called for “OLD RIP," was told none was there. 
With a bang of his fist he shouted like mad, 
Called them jackasses, and things twice as bad, 

‘They told them to run 

Down to the Viaduct 

And order a ton! 


LLEN and GINTER’S OLD 
RIP SMOKING ‘TOBACCO, 2 02. Foil 


Packets. Price 1s. 3d. > 
Hees your Tobacconist to obtain it for you from the 


Wholesale Depét, 55, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


UR LITTLE BEAUTIES. 


Fackets of 10, 6d.3 of all Tobacconists. 
OF 


R LITTLE BEAUTIES. 
UR LITTLE BEAUTIES. 


Packets of ro, 6d., of all Tobacconists. 
Packets of 10, 6d., of all Tobacconists, 
O° 


R LITTLE BEAUTIES. 
PICTURES IN EVERY PACKET. 


Packets of ro, 6d., of all Tobacconists. 
PICTURES IN EVERY PACKET. 


NAPOLEONS. |, 
Pure Perique Cigarettes. 

PERIQUE CIGARETTES, ‘per 
100, 78. 6d. 

PERIQUE CIGARETTES, per 
100, 75. 6d, 

PERIQUE CIGARETTES, per 
109, 78, 6d. 

PERIQUE CIGARETTES, per 
100, 73. 6d. 

PERIQUE CIGARETTES, per 
100, 7s. 6d. 

PERIQUE CIGARETTES, per 
J 100, 7s. Od. 


PICTURES IN EVERY PAC#ET. 


E NAPOLEONCIGARETTES 


‘ I ‘“H 

are made from the well-known Louisiana 
perique tobacco, grown in St. James’s Parish, which 
we receive direct from the producers, and we can 
guarantee its purity. This is the highest flavoured 
tobacco grown. In foil packages of To (pure perique). 
In foil packages of xo halves (Turkish and perique), 
Ask your Tobacconist for them. 


Comrades, leave me now a package of the brand 


‘Napoleon ;" ; 
Leave the cigarettes and let me try them fairly when 


alone. : F 
They're divine,and I for ever will for perique flavour call, 
Dreary would life be without them—these “ Napoleons’ 


never pall. 


APOLEONS. 


Pure Perique Cigarettes, 


APOLEONS. 


Pure Perique Cigarettes. 


APOLEONS. 


Pure Perique Cigarettes, 


APOLEONS. 


Pure Perique Cigarettes. 


APOLEONS. 


Pure Perique Cigarettes. 


‘ALLEN and .GINTER, Manu- 


facturers, Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 


ARGEST POPULAR SALE 


Ever Known in Cigarettes. 


ARGEST POPULAR SALE 


Ever Known in Cigarettes, 


GMOKERS experiencing any diffi- 
culty in purchasing thesé Cigarettes of Tobac- 
conists, may obtain a SAMPLE BOX of 100, post-free, 
direct from the Importers, by enclosing post oflice 

order for 7s. 6d. 
Sole 


K. TERRY and CO,, 

e Importers, Sp Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 

Dealers are requested to send for Price-List. Hand- 

some Show Cards, Photographs, Verses, &c., sent on 
application. 


BY a Special Process of Manufac- 


ture our Pressed Cigarettes (“Little Beauties”) 

last longer and smoke cooler than any other cigarettes. 
The tobacco being pressed and interlocked by patent 
machinery causes perfect combustion. ‘There is no 
taste of the paper, as it becomes impregnated with the 
tobacco, : 
The man who says that beauty 

Doesn't go below the skin, 
Will find “Our Little Beauties" 

Have splendid stuff within, 


T'll give you a toast that you'll say, my boys 
Shall be the toast of the day, ey ayes se 
All of us now do our duties, 
Fach to his lass 
Drain up his glass, | 
And drink to ‘Our Little Beauties.” 


OUR LITTLE BEAUTIES. 
OUR LITTLE BEAUTIES. 


Pressed Cigarettes. 


{jU* LITTLE BEAUTIES. 


Amber Tipped. 


OUR LITTLE BEAUTIES. 


Pressed Cigarettes, 


OUR LITTLE BEAUTIES. 


Amber Tipped. 


QUR LITTLE BEAUTIES. 


Pressed Cigarettes, 


UR LITTLE BEAUTIES are 


made from the highest grade of Virginia sun- 
cured leaf, blended with 4 Ruriisk Tobacco atau own 
importation, and smoke mild, with a most agreeable 
aroma and taste. We guarantee them pure and free 
from artificial flavouring or drugs. 


OUR LITTLE BEAUTIES are 


made with the now celebrated papier ambré, the 
same as used on our peta buffs Cigarettes, and will 
not stick to the lips. | We have from the manufacturers 
of the papier ambré (Messrs, Gaston d'Argy and Co, 
No. 54, Rue de Dunkerque, Paris), the sole right to 
its use in the United States and Great Britain. Con- 
sumers are cautioned against spurious imitations which 
are being offered by unscrupulous manufacturers. 


OUR LITTLE BEAUTIES are 


—/ put up in Packages of ten—so compact that they 
will not break when carried in the pocket.-ALLEN 
and GINDER, Manufacturers, Richmond, Virginia, 


O woman, who in hours of ease 
Delight to pet and toy and tease, 
You havea rival in the weed 

That never fails in time of need, 
When tailors’ bills entage and vex 
‘**Our Little Beauties” beat the sex. 


OvuR PRESSED CIGARETTES 


: smoke longer and cooler than round-made 
cigarettes. ; 

The tobacco being pressed and interlocked prevents 
particles from entering the mouth, and causes perfect 
combustion. 

There is no taste of the paper, as under pressure it 
becomes impregnated with the tobacco. 


OUR LITTLE BEAUTIES. 
PRESSED CIGARETTES. 
AMBER TIPPED, 

WILL NOT STICK to the LIPS. 


“Our Little Beauties’ are lovely,” 

Said Adolphus to Blanche when they met. 
“Don’t pout so, my darling, I only 

Meant this lovely compressed cigarette.” 


Hurrah! for the beauties of England, 
Hurrah! for the beauties of Erance, 

Hurrah! for “Our Little Beauties” 
That give no others a chance. 


ATTENTION is directed to this 
new fenture in connection with this brand of 
Cigarettes. Mvery packet contains a well-executed 
picture of some noted Beauty. Gratis with every 
Packet. 


Will you walk into my parlour, 
And ‘Our Little Beauties” try? 

They are the nicest Cigarettes 
That money e’er can buy. 
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LUxuRIOUS SMOKING. 
LUsURIOUS SMOKING. 
LUsURIOUS SMOKING. 
LU*URIOUS SMOKING. 
LUXURIOUS SMOKING. 
LUXURIOUS SMOKING. 


UR LITTLE BEAUTIES. 


Pictures in Every Packet. 


RICHMOND GEIlI MIXTURE, 


UR LITTLE BEAUTIES. 
Pictures in Every Packets. 
Ou 


RICHMOND GEM MIXTURE. 
RIcHMonD GEM MIXTURE. 


LITTLE BEAUTIES. 
Pictures in Every Packet: 
OvUR LITTLE BEAUTIES. 
Pictures in Every Packets. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star, 
How I wonder what you are! 
A “Little Beauty” 'tis I spy, 
That you are smoking on the sly. 


LARGEST POPULAR SALE 


Ever Known in Pressed Cigarettes. 


ARGEST POPULAR SALE 


Ever Known in Pressed Cigarettes. 


ARGEST POPULAR SALE 


Ever Known in Pressed Cigarettes. 


ARGEST POPULAR SALE 


Ever Known in Pressed Cigarettes. 
ARGEST POPULAR SALE 


Ever Known in Pressed Cigarettes. 


LARGEST POPULAR SALE 


Ever Known in Pressed Cigarettes, 


ALLEN and GINTER’S RICH- 

MOND GEM CIGARETTES and SMOKING 
TOBACCOS havea world-wide reputation. No other 
brands of tobacco and cigarettes are so universally 
known. 

Tn addition to its popularity in all parts of the United 
Kingdom, it is exported to every country in the world 
and the islands of the sea. 

The popularity of our brand of Pressed Cigarettes, 
“Our Little Beauties," with genuine amber tips, 
continues undiminished. 

The high standard of these cigarettes and of all our 
brands will ever be fully maintained. 

At the present time the market appears to be flooded 
with cheap goods of all descriptions, but we have no 
intention of competing with these. 

Our brands are sold at the lowest prices consistent 
with their cost and quality. 

It is our pleasure to give courteous attention to all 
communications and requests, and our ambition to 
establish confidence with our correspondents and 
customers. 

, For the convenience of the retail trade, we append a 
list of a few Wholesale Agents who supply our goods 
upon the terms of our Price List. 


LLEN and GINTER, Manufac- 


turers, Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A. 


GMOKERS experiencing any diffi- 
culty in purchasing these cigarettes of Tobacconists 
may obtain a SAMPLE BOX of 100, post-free, direct 
from the Importers, by enclosing a post-office order 


for 5s. 
K. TERRY and CO., Sole 
¢ Importers, 55, IIOLBORN VIADUCT, Lon- 
don, E.C. Dealers are requested to send for Price List. 
Handsome Show Cards, Photographs, Verses, &c., 
sent on application. 


ICHMOND GEM BIRD'S EYE. 


TOBACCO, cut from choicest Virginia gold leaf. 
Sold only in 1-16 and 1-8 foil packets, and 34 Ib. tins, 
Price 5d. per oz. 


RICHMOND GEM BIRD'S EYE. 


RICHMOND GEM BIRD'S EYE. 


RXEMOND GEM BIRD'S EYE, 


Says the wile of his bosom to Johnny one day: 

Johnny, my lad, bring out your toni clay. 

With ‘ Richmond Gem Bird's Eye’ fill up to the brim— 

Some comfort you want now your eye's getting diin.” 

“Thanks! thanks! my own lassie, for next to thee, 
wife, 

My pipe o' ‘Gem Bird’s Eye’’s the stay of my life!” 


“Won't you tell me why, Robin? Won't you tell me 


why ? 7 . 
When balmy evening comes, Robin, and stars are in 


the sky, a é 
You steal from me away, Robin, and to loneliness 


condemn? 
Do other girls entice thee, dost wander after them?” 
“Nol! No! my lass, ’tis only for a pipe of ‘Richmond 
Gem,’" 
SMORERS experiencing any diffi- 
culty in purchasing this tobacco from ‘Tobac- 
conists may obtain a sample % Ib. ‘Tin, carriage paid, 
direct from the Importers, by enclosing post office 
orders for 3s. 6d. ‘ 


RICHMOND GEM BIRD'S EYE. 


1 oz. Packets, 5d. 


LONDON.—Mr. John Higgins, ro? 
Long Lane, E.C.; Messrs. M. J. Kulp and Co? 
17, Cross Street, Finsbury, E.C.;° Messrs. Carters 
Hodges, and Co., 37, Friday Street, E.C. 


LASGOW. — Messrs. A. Fried. 


lander and Co., 23, Royal Exchange Square, to 
whom all orders from Scotland should be addressed. 


MANCHESTER. — Executors of 


William Hargraves, 44, Swan Street. 


LIVERPOOL. —Messrs. J. Goid- 
berg and Son, 36, Paradise Street. 


PRESTON.— Messrs. W. H. and 
J. Wood, 10, Old Shambles, 


BELFAST. — Messrs. Leahy and 


Kelly, 51, High Street. 


DUBLIN.—Messrs. R. Mylod and 


Son, Talbot Street. 


CORK.—Messrs. J. O'Sullivan and 


Co,, 12, Patrick Street. 


BRISTOL.—Messrs. W. 0. Bigg 


and Co., t. John's Bridge. 


] PSWICH.—Mr. H. Churchman, 


Tobacco Manufacturer. 


W OLVERHAMPTO N. — Messrs, 


Singleton, 36, Dudley Street. 


OUTH AFRICA. ~— Messrs. 
Dreyfus and Co., Port Elizabeth; and Mr, 
Theodor Dreyfus, King William's Town. 


CHANNEL ISLANDS. —Mr. J. F. 


Belford, 10, Queen Street, St. Helier's, General 
Agent for Guernsey—Mr. R Cohen, 31, High 


Agent. 
Street. 


A RIS.—Smokers visiting Paris 

can obtain the Richmond Gem Cigarettes at the 

Bureau of the Regia, 12, Boulevard des Capucines 
(Grand Hotel). 


ICHMOND GEM BIRD'S EYE. 


10z. Packets, 5d. 


ICHMOND GEM BIRD’S EYE 


TOBACCO, cut from choicest Virginia gold leaf. 
Sold only in 1-16 and 1-8 foil packets, and 4 Ib tins. 
Price 5d. per oz. 


ALLEN and GINTER’S RICH- 


MOND GEM RIRD'S EYE is packed in 1 oz. 


and 2 oz, Packets, and Ib Tins. 5d. per ounce. 
your Tobacconist to obtain it for you from the Whole- 
sale Depét, 55, Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 


RICHMOND GEM MIXTURE. 


RICHMOND GEM MIXTURE, 


HE RICHMOND GEM MIX- 


TURE This is an Imperial smoking mixture, 
being a combination of all that is delicious in ‘l’obacco. 
It is a blend of the choicest mild Virginia with the full- 
flavoured Louisiana Perique, the arumatic Sansoun 
Turkish, and the Imperial Cavendish. It is un- 
questionably the most delightful mixture ever com- 

jounded; it should be smoked indoors, as it is too 
tagrant for use in the open air. Jt will always be 
found in a moist condition, and is as desirable for 
cigarettes as for pipes. 


There is not in the wide world tobacco so sweet 

As the “ Richmond Gem Mixture," an excellent treat; 

Oh! the last spark of taste and good sense must depart 

Ere the charm of that Mixture shall fade from my 
heart. 


LLEN and GINTER’S RICH- 
MOND GEM MIXTURE, made from the 
choicest Virginia gold leaf and Louisiana perique. Put 
up in zoz. foil packets. Price 1s. 6d. 
Ask your Tobacconist to obtain it for you from the 
Wholesale Depét, 55, Holborn Viaduct, E.C, 


Ask ] 


AELEN and GINTER, Mannfac- 


turers, Richmond, Virginia, U.S.A, 


SMOKERS experiencing any diffi- 


J culty in purchasing these Cigarettes and Tobaccos 
of Tobacconists may obtain SAMPLES direct from the 
Importers by enclosing post office order for 5s., and 
specifying what brands they require. 


H K. TERRY and CO., Sole 


: Importers, 55, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C, 
Dealers are requested to send for ’rice List. Hand- 
some Show Cards, Photographs, Verses, &c., sent on 
application, 


560 


(CHAPPELL and CO”S NEW 
DANCE MUSIC, 


Waldeck Waltz. " D'Albert. 
Gee Up! Polka é 3 D'Albert. 
Nearest and Dearest Waltz D’Albert. 
Patience Waltz and Quadrille. D'Albert. 
Patience Lancers and Polkas. D’Albert. 
Olivette Waltz and Quadrille | D'Albert. 
Olivette Lancers and Polka D'Albert. 
Drink, Puppy, Drink, Polka . D'Albert 


Visions d'Amour, Valse . + G.&A. Delbriick. 
Loyauté Waltz . 3 -__. Luke Wheeler. 
Dedicated by permission to H.R.H.thePrinceof Wales. 
Played at the State Ball at Buckingham Palace. 
Grenade Waltz...) Mrs. Smith Bridges. 
Venetia Waltz. . . . Caroline Lowthian. 
Je T’Aime Valse. E - Waldteufel. 
Played at the State Ball at Buckingham Palace. 
Mother Hubbard Polka . Caroline Lowthian. 
Price 2s, each net. 


(CHAPPELL and CO’S NEW 
SONGS, 
An Old Fashioned Garden. Lzdy Benedict. 
Ull Sing Thee Songsof Araby. olay 
(Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd). 
Thine Alone . +.  . A. H. Behrend. 
Tis for the Best . “ - Madame Sainton Dolby. 
(Sung by Mr. Edward Lloyd). 
AEI (Evermore) Z . A. H, Behrend. 
(Sung by Mr. F, King). 
In the Twilight of Our Love. A. Sullivan, 
(Drawing-room version of ‘Silver'd is the Raven 
Hair,” from “ Patience.”) 
Price 2s. each net. 


CHAPPELL and CO”S NEW 
PIANOFORTE PIECES. 

Three Album Leaves. 

Moment Musical, 

Valse Brillante, 


Viscount Dupplin . 


anotha . . . 
anoctha . . 
anotha _. J - Gavotte 
Viscount Dupplin . Gavotte. 
Jules de Sivrai . Handelian Dance. 
G. J. Rubini, - Odette. 
G. F. Kendall . Margery. 
G. F. Kendall Phyllls. 
Price 2s. each net. 
CO., 50, New Bond Street, and rs, 


CHAPPELL and 
“ Poultry, E.C. 


PATIENCE, An sthetic Opera 
by W. S, GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN, now 
being performed at the Savoy Theatre with enormous 
success. 

LIBRETTO. 1s. VOCAL SCORE. 53s. 

PIANOFORTE SOLO, 3s 
All the following sent post free for halt price. 
PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENTS, 


BOYTON SMITH’s Fantasia. . i 40 
Do., _ Duet ee ae . 5 0 
Kune’s Fantasia. i" md a Le 40 
SMALLWoop's Easy Fantasias,1, 2,3. Each 3 0 
FreD. Goprrey’s Grand Selection. (As played 
byall the Military Bands). . .  . 40 
Ditto as a Duet 5 0 


CHAPPELL & CO., so, New Bond St.3 and 15, Poultry, 


M® L. MONCRIEFF’S NEW 
SONGS. 
’Twas Only a Year Ago, Love. F 
A Creole Love Song. Thoughts at Sunrise. 
‘Price 2s. each net. 
CHAPPELL& CO., 50, New Bond St.; and x5, Poultry. 


CHAPPELL and CO.’"S THREE 


YVEARS' SYSTEM of HIRE of PIANO. 
FORTES, HARMONIUMS, and AMERICAN 
ORGANS, by which the instrument becomes the pro- 
perty of the hirer at the end of the third year, provided 
tach quarter's hire shall have been regularly paid 
nm advance. Pianofortes from two guineas; harmo- 
tiums from £1 §s.; and American Organs.from £1 163. 
\ quarter. 


(CHAPPELL and Co.’s PIANINOS, 
from 20 guineas. 

CHAPPELL and CO.’S YACHT 
A HINO with Folding Keyboards, from 

jo Guineas. 

CHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON- 


FRAMED COTTAGE PIANOFORTES for 
from 35 to 65 


Ocean Steamers and Extreme Climates, 
Guineas. 
HAPPELL and CO.’S EARLY 
ENGLISH PIANOFORTES, artistically de- 
signed Ebonized Cases, from 45 guineas. 


( SHAPPELL and CO.’S IRON 
DOUBLE OVERSTRUNG PIANOFORTES, 
Check Actions, &c., from 60 Guineas. 


CHICKERING PIANOFORTES, 


from 120 Guineas. (With American discount.) 


(CHAPPELL and CO.’S ALEX- 

ANDREHARMONIUMS, for Church, Schools, 
or Drawing Rooms, from 6 to 150 guineas, or on the 
Three Years' System, from 4x ss. per quarter. 


HAPPELL and CO.’S Improved 
AMERICAN ORGANS, combining pipes with 
Manufactured by Clough and Warren, Detroit, 


reeds. 
U.S.A. A large variety on view from 18 to 250 guineas. 
Price lists on application to CHAPPELL and CO. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S PET 


ORGAN, Seven Stops, including Sub-Bass and 
Octave Coupler, Elegant Carved Walnut Case, 18 Gs. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 

Favourite ORGAN, Five octaves, ten stops, four 
sets of reeds, two knee swell Serene carved Canadian 
walnut case. Price 25 guineas. With 13 Stops, Octave 
Coupler, and Two Knee Pedals, 30 Guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 


NEW STYLE. Victoria Case. 12 Stops, 5 Sets 
of Reeds, Sub-Bass, and Octave Coupler, 37 Guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
CENTENNIAL GRAND ORGAN, 15 Stops, 
9 Sets of Reeds and Combination Tubes, 85 Guineas. 


LOUGH and WARREN’S 
PIPE and REED ORGAN, STYLE 1109, Organ 
Pipe Front, Handsomely Diapered, 17 Stops, 13 Sets of 


Reeds, 133 Guineas. : 
LOUGH and WARREN’S 
Two Claviers, 


GRAND ORGAN MODEL. 
Iwo-and-a-half Octave of Pedals. Twenty-three 
Stops. Seventeen Sets of Reeds. Elegant Diapered 
Pipes. Solid Walnut Case. 225 Guineas. The most 
yerfect American Organ manufactured, 

Illustrated lists free. 


[ NSTRUMENTS by all Makers 


may be hired or purchased on the ‘Three Years" 
system.—CHAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond Street, 
City Branch: 15, Poultry, E.C, 


LARGE DISCOUNT to PUR- 


CHASERS for CASH. 
‘HAPPELL and CO., 50, New Bond St.; 15, Poultry. 


B WILLIAMS’ New Publications. 


RINCESS HELEN of WAL- 
DECK PYRMONT. Suite de Valses par 
eorges Lamothes. 2s. net. Dedicated by Special 
rmission to H.R.H. THE DUKE OF ALBANY. 
UF IMMER (For Ever). Waltzer. 
By Oscar Skype. The favour with which 
waltz has been already received bids fair to out- 
p the celebrated “ Weit von Dir” in popularity, 
[ HE OLDandthe YOUNG MARIE, 
I3y WEATHERLY and Cowan. Sung by Miss 
lara Samuell. | 2s. net. 


OVE ABIDES. By Weatherly 
and ROECKEL. _ 2s. net. 


HRO’ THE GOLDEN GATE. 
Words by FrepeRic Woop. Music by GEORGE 
ox. Sung by Miss Emilie Lloyd. 2s. net. 

London: B. WILLIAMS, 60, Paternoster Row, 


~~ 


LEYEL, WOLFF, and CO.’S| 


PIANOS.—Every description of these celebrated | nia 
W. 


for SALE or HIRE. : 
OLE AGENCY 370, NEW BOND STREET, 


THE GRAPHIC 


STANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, and 
CO., 84 NEW BOND STREET, and 325, 
OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


"TENOR SONG by E. FORD— 
GOOD NIGHT. Words by SHELLEY. In ForA 


flat. 2s. net. 
NEw SONGS by MAUDE vV. 
Waite. 

Absent, Yet Present. In F, G, or A flat . 2s. net, 
Loving and True. In E flat or C . - 25. net, 
‘To Music . « + . . . + 2S, net, 
‘To Blossoms . ‘ : é ae + 2S. net. 

GERTRUDE HINE’S NUR- 


SERY RHYMES.—Set to Music. Illustrated by 
F, BARNARD. A Pretty Children’s Gift Book. 
Cover, price 2s. 6d. net. In Cloth, price 4s. net, 


NEW SACRED _ SONG, by 


CHARLES GouNOD—RING OUT, WILD 


BELLS. 

F CHOPIN’S FIFTEEN 
e VALSES, The only complete edition, revised 

and fingered by C. KLINDWoRTH. Large size. 4s. net. 


L KOHLER’S TWENTY EASY 
e STUDIES. as. 6d, net. 
RAMER’S CELEBRATED 
STUDIES. The best edition. Revised and 
Sugered by L. Lizse. Complete, large size, in cloth, 


OTSFORD DICK.—A FAIRY 
WEDDING (A Children’s Opera for the Piano- 
forte, in 6 parts), complete. 2s. net. 


NEw MUSIC for VIOLIN and 
PIANOFORTE. 
CARRODUS, J.T. . L’Adieu. 1s. 6d. net, 
PEINIGER, 0... 3 Easy Valses, each 1s. 6d. net. 
» +. 6Classical Pieces, each rs. 6d. 


Paper 


2s, net, 


net, 
RAFF,J. . .  . Fleurette (arranged by L. 
LreBe). 1s. 3d. net. 


RUBINSTEIN, A, . Melody in F (arranged by E, 


HATZFELD.) 
WIENER, W. ._ . Two Short Pieces: 
No. 1. Cradie Song. rs, 6d. net. 


No.2, Rococo. 1s, 6d. net. 


GTANLEY LUCAS, WEBER, 
and CO., 84, NEW BOND STREET, and 325, 
OXFORD STREET, London, W. 


OSEPH WILLIAMS’ LIST OF 
NEW AND POPULAR MUSIC. 


OMIC OPERAS, 
By STEPHENS and SOLOMON, 


BILLEE TAYLOR, 
VOCAL SCORE, 6s. 

DITTO QUADRILLES, by Coote. 2s. net. 
VALSES, by GopFrey. 2s. net. 
LANCERS and POLKA. 2s. net. each. 
ap FANTASIA, by TourvILLe. ts, 6d. net. 
( ‘LAUDE DUVAL. Vocal Score, 6s. 

DITTO _QUADRILLES, by Coors. 2s. net. 
VALSE, by TourvILLe. ts. 6d. net. 
POLKA, GRENVILLE. 15. net. 


" a 
Lop BATEMAN. . In the Press. 


H ROUBIER. Pianoforte Solos. 

e MENUET-IMPROMPTU (Lajoyeuse réunion). 

GAVOTTE (Une féte a Trianon). 

VALSE (Parfait Bonheur). : 
Each ts. 6d. net. Moderate and effective. 

C. 


TOURVILLE. Pianoforte 
WESTMINSTER BELLS. Reverie. 


PIECES. 
CORANTO (anold dance) from “ Claude Duval.” 
VALSE BRILLANTE _,, Fs 
FANTASIA ON “BILLEE TAYLOR” 
All the above effective and easy for xs. 6d. each, net. 


THE POLKA OF THE SEASON, 
TON BRAS, by P. RIEFFLER. 


is. 6d. net, 


” 
» 


” 


x 


A 


ARTHUR GRENVILLE. New 
DANCE MUSIC, 
Secret of Love Valse. 2s. | Suzanne Valses. 2s. net. 


Babiole Galop. 6d. 


net. 


is. 


net. 
Babiole Lancers. 2s. net. 


HAROLD THOMAS. OPERA- 
TIC FANTASIAS. 

Faust (Gounod), 

Mosé in Egitto, 


Les Huguenots. 

Lucia. i 

Don Giovanni. Der Freischutz. 

Trovatore. Traviata, 

Masaniello. Martha. 

Lohengrin. i ‘Tannhauser, 

All above are moderately difficult, price 2s. net each. 

HILLIS. Gavotte _Pastorale. 

Piano, TouRVILLE. Founded on an Old Eng- 


lish Ballad. Quaint and effective. Price 1s. 6d. net. 


GERENADE HONGROISE, By 
V. JonciERES. A great favourite at all Parisian 


concerts. . 
Piano Solo, 1s, 6d. net. Piano Duet, 2s. net. 
Violin and Piano, 2s. net. 


LEYBACH. MUSIC SCHOOL. 


e A Series of 16 very easy classical sonatinas to 
be used at same time as the Instruction Book (list 
on application) 1s, 3d. net each Number. 


SALLY BROWN. By GEORGE 


FOX, This is without exception the wittiest 
cantata buffa we have yet seen. Suitablealike for four 
voices or chorus. Price 2s. 6d. net, A Sample Copy 


t to any Choral Society, post free, for 1s. 2d. 
eee ay a ; [Just out), 


EW SONGS. F. H. COWEN. 
The Night Hasa Thousand Eyes. | 
Rondel (Kiss Me, Sweetheart, the Spring is Here), 
If Thou Wilt Remember, | I Think of All Thou Art 
Good Night. to Me, 
Alas! 


In keys to suit all voices. Price 2s. net each. 


OVE’S SECRET. Song. Sung 

4 by Mrs. LANGTRY, at the Theatre Royal, Hay- 

market, in “Ours.” Price 2s. net. Also arranged as 
a Valse by ARTHUR GRENVILLE. Price 2s. net. 


ENRY FARMER. VIOLIN 


STUDENT. A Series of Violin and Piano 
Duets. Price, 1s. 6d, each. 

No, 1. Largo. Handel. No. 2. Gavotte. Rameau. 
3. Slumber Song. 4. Stray Thought. 
Schumann. Farmer. __ 

5. Andantino. Schu- 6. Minuet. Bocche- 
be 8, Andante and Alle 

A vatina. Raff. . Andante an - 

se gro. Handel. 


BLAGROVE, VIOLIN DUETS. | 
Arranged in progressive order. Very effective. 
Price 3s. net. 


ONDON: J. WILLIAMS, 24, 
BERNERS STREET, and 123, CHEAPSIDE. 
P! 


ANOFORTES.—KIRKMAN 

and SON, 3, Soho Square; Factory, Bradmore 
Works, Hammersmith. Grand and Upright Pianos in 
all the esteemed varieties, and for extreme climates, at 
prices as low as consistent with sound work; also for 
Jlire on lhree Year’s System, and Second Hand. 


IGNOR TOSTIS' LATEST 
S COMPOSITIONS. The celebrated Composer 
of the immensely popular songs, “For Ever” and 
“Good-Bye” has just published :— 
CHANSON DE FORTUNIO. 


keys . E x ee ea . 
Ave ARTA, Piccola Melodia, in three 


NONWA SORRIDI. Canzonetta,’ in three 
aN DI TE. Serenata, in three keys 

Duet. * je : 3} 3 
RICORDI, 265, Regent Street, W. 


Song, in 
; Net, 2s, 


Net, 2s. 
Net, 2s. 


Net, 2s. 
Net, 2s. 


( SHAULIEU’S EXERCISES ON 

ARPEGGIOS. 2 

“ Affording excellent instruction for strengthening the 

middle fingers, In the practice of these arpeggios all 
difficulties in the new forms of composers will vanish. 


HE WISHING CAP. Song. 


By W., F. Wricuton. One of his brightest 


and most taking songs, Price 4S. 
I HE SCENT OF THE LIMES. 
‘' Possesses grace and pathos."—Jilus. London News. 


J. L. Rorcxen, 
“A song for all times and seasons."—Graphic, 


Price 4s. 
At THE WINDOW. J. L. 
ROECKEL. < 

“Easy to sing and difficult to forget. 

“A very striking melody.” 

A good concert song.” rs 

‘Well suited for the drawing-room. 


Price 4s. ‘ 

LITTLE TROTS. A. J. Caldicott. 

“‘An extremely pretty and interesting song.”— 
Orchestra, : ) 3 

“Young parents will be charmed with this domestic 


song.”—Graphic, 
Price 45. 


AT THE PORCH. 
A. J. CALDICOTT. 45. | 
Ad lib. Harmonium accompaniment. 
“Most expressive and touching.”—Orchestra, 
“Will be found very effective.”—Graphic. 


Price qs. 
GUARDIAN ANGELS. 


7 . By G. ADELMANN. 
Is acharming lullaby.”— Graphic. 


Price qs. 
l ‘HE FAIRIE RING. A. H. 
BrHREND. Words by HuGH Conway. 
eee . Price 4s. 
Highly poctical."—Telegrabh. 
Each of the above post free, at half price in stamps. 
london: ROBERT COCKS and CO., New 
Burlington Street. 


5 = 

BoRD's PIANOS on SALE, with 

25 per cent, discount for cash, for 15s, per month 

on three years’ hire system. Secondhand, on three 

years’ system, ros. 6d. per month. Illustrated lists 

free of CHAS, STILES and CO., 42, Southampton 
Row, Holborn, W.C. Pianos exchanged. 


ARTHUR REGALDI’S Clearance 

: SALE of PIANOFORTE. MUSIC, Songs or 

pieces published at 4s, or 2s, nett post free 1s. 7d, each, 

Seven charged as six and sent post free for 9s. 6d. 
Clearance Catalogues post free, 3d., which may be 

deducted if two pieces are ordered. 

ARTHUR RE ALDI, The Library, Romford, Essex, 


NEW DANCE MUSIC performed 


at Her Majesty's State Ball, Buckingham Palace, 


May 17, by Coote and Tinney’s Band. 

Valse . « LaSource . . + Waldteufel. 
Valse . . LaBarcarolle’ : | Waldteufel. 
Valse . + Naples. . +  . Waldteufel. 
Polka . L’Esprit Francais . Waldteufel. 
Valse , « The Flower Show . Coote. 
Polka . . Rougeet Noir . : Coote. 
Valse . . VonRhein Zur Donau Keéler Béla. 
Valse . TheColonel. Bucalossi. 
Lancers Aladdin. ° Lutz. 


Post free 24 stamps each. 
IIOPWOOD and CREW, 42, New Bond Street, W. 


£20 SCHOOL-ROOM PIANO 


(Co-operative price for cash). Sevenoctaves, 
trong, sound, and substantial. Packed free. 
THOMAS OETZMANN and CO., 27, Baker Street. 


$£35,—There is no Piano to be 
: * compared to the DRAWING-ROOM 
TRICHORD PIANOFOR'TE, with Cabriole Truss 
Legs, which is sold for 435 by THOMAS OETZ- 
MANN and CO., 27, Baker Street, Portman Square. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Louis VELVETEEN 
IN THE CITY, 


OHN LONSDALE, 
28 to 31, ALDGATE E.C. 
The Wear of every yard, both Black and Colours, 
Guaranteed, 
Special Make for Boys’ Suits. Patterns pest free, 


First INTERNATIONAL 


EXHIBITION of 
VV ORKS OF ART IN VIENNA, 


from APRIL 1 until SEPT, 30, 1882, managed 
by the Fellowship of the Plastic Artists of Viewmeis 
the KUENSTLERHAUS, Giselstrasse, 10. Entrance 
fee, sokr. ; on Sundays and holidays, 3okr. Conspicuous 
works of painting, sculpture, architecture, nnd of the 
modelling art, of the designing as well as of the 
Multiplying arts, have been sent to this Exhibition from 
Vienna an Austria, Hungary, Germany, Switzerland, 
Italy, France, Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden, 
Norway, Spain, With this Exhibition a distribution of 
objects of art is combined, which contains 1§ principal 
prizes, amounting to. §0,000fl. Besides this a prize 
falls on every third ticket. Price of a ticket, rfl. = r 
mark 75pfg. = 2 francs 20c.; six tickets for 10 mark = 
1234 francs.—Orders executed, post paid, by the ‘‘ Direc- 
tion der Ausstellungs Distribution of Works of Art.” 


M®&: J.G. SOWERBY, well known 


by his illustrations in “Afternoon T. "hi 
roduced some Art Glass which is now on Sei ae 
Tessrs. MORTLOCK'’S Galleries in Oxford Streetand 


Orchard Street, Portman Square. 
MEZROROLITAN HOSPITAL 
ND. ND. Patron— ji 
The QUEEN. erate atron— Her Majesty 
SPI 11th JUNE, 1882. C 

crossed Bank of England, ‘and Pe Office Orders ness 
payable to_ the Secretary, Mr. HENRY N, 
CUSTANCE, should be sent to the Mansion House. 


ELXINGTON & CO. 
ELECTRO PLATE, 
SILVER PLATE, 
CLOCKS and BRONZES. 


MESSRS. JAY 
Have the honour to solicit a visit 


from the Beau Monde 


to inspect a variety of 


ELEGANT SILK COSTUMES, 
MANTLEs, 


ARTISTIC MILLINERY, 


HAtS. 


ALSO 


NOVELTIES IN DRESS, 


SPECIALLY SELECTED IN PARIS 
FROM THE BEST ARTISTES, 
REPRESENTING THE FASHIONS OF THE 
SEASON. 


243, 245, 247, 249, 251, and 253, 
REGENT STREET, w. 


SINGLE HEART 
AND 


DOUBLE FACE, 


A NEW NOVEL BY 


CHARLES READE, 


WILL BE,COMMENCED IN 


LIFE 


LIFE EVERY THURSDAY. 


ON JUNE 8, 


PRICE SIXPENCE, 


OFFICE: 136, STRAND. 


DECADE OF VERSE. 5s. 


A “Verse of no common quality."—Spectator. 
By the same Author, 
DOROTHY BROWN (Every Day). 6s. 
“Tt tantalises us."—Pall Mall Gazette. 
REMINGTON and CO., 134, New Bond Street, W. 


Just out, 1s., bound in cloth. 86th Edition. 


. I ‘HE HOMCEOPATHIC GUIDE 

FOR FAMILY USE. By Dr. Laurie. Revised, 
much enlarged, and brought down to the present time 
by R. S, GutTERIDGr, M.D. 

“ The little volume before us is in its eighty-sixth 
edition, and we learn that its aggregate sale amounts 
to no fewer than two hundred and fitt y-five thousand! 
Let some one calculate the influence of such a circula- 
tion; it goes beyond our arithmetic. For us it is 
pleasing that this enormous influence is in the cause of 
truth, The book is thoroughly good, and worthy of its 
weuwen reputation."—Homeopathic World, October, 
1881, 


Now ready, 25th Edition, 8vo, cloth, pp. 102, price 16s 


HOM@OPATHIC DOMESTIC 
MEDICINE, By J. Laurtz, M.D. Com- 
'etely re-arranged, revised, rewritten, annotated, and 
rought down to the present time, with a copious 

Introduction, by R. S. GUTTERIDGE, M.D. 

Of this work a Physician of high standing writes :— 
“T have gone pretty well through your Edition of 

Laurie's Domestic Homceopathic edicine, and I can 
truly say that it is the most perfect work of its kind ever 
published ; in fact, it is, to my mind, too good for the 
general public, as it enlightens them too much inthe art 
and mystery of medicine and surgery. For young 
medical beginners such a work is invaluable, as it 
would save them a great amount of reading. It is 
really superior toany Domestic yet published. I have 
the ist and 2nd Editions of Laurie, and your Edition 
only shows what the work has developed into.” 


Just published, goth Edition, ss. 
N_EPITOME OF THE ABOVE. 


Completely Re-written and Enlarged by RS. 
GUTTERIDGE, M.D. 

.‘‘ This is one of the best works on Domestic Medi- 
cine we have, and we have much pleasure in recom- 
mending it."——Homaopathic Review, September, 1880. 

“This is a thoroughly practical’ work for everyday 
use; it has run through twenty-nine editions,z « 1 we 
hope it will run through twenty-nine more.”—A ¢mzo- 
pathic World, September, 1880. 

LEATH and ROSS, s, St. - aul’s Churchyard, and | 

9, Vere Street, Oxford Street. 


ELSINGTON & CO. 
TESTIMONIAL PLA’ 
CUTLERY oie 
, ustrated Catal 
ELKINGTON &CO.,22, Regent Stores Monae se 


GOLD NIEDAY, PARIS, 1878, 
RY’S — 
F FRY’s | CARACAS 
Cocoa. 


A choice prepared Cocoa, 


“A most delici 
article."—Standard and valuable 


GUARANTEED PURE, 
FRYs te 
RY . S COCOA 
EXTRACT, 
Cocoa. .,. _ Pure Cocoa only, 
he superfluous oil extracted. 


J. S$. FRY and SONS. 
HEDGES and BUTLER, 155, 


30, King’s Road, 


OLD PORT, at 248., 30s., 36: 
Fine old Pale Brandy, 48s. 


Black AND ALL COLOURS. 


PATTERNS POST FREE, 
GOODE, GAINSFORD, and Co., 
161 TO 167, HIGIL STREET, 
BOROUGH, S.E, 

‘The wear of every yard guaranteed, 


ROBARE'S AUREOLINE, or 
GOLDEN HAIR WASH. For producing the 
beautiful golden colour so much admired. Warranted 
perfectly harmless. Price 5s. 6d. and ros. 6d., of all the 
principal Perfumers and Chemists throughout the 
Vorld.—Wholesale Agents: R. HOVENDEN and 
SONS, London. 


T 
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FURNISH THROUGHOUT. 


UBSTANTIAL Artistic Furnitur 
(REGD,) 


OFTZMANN & CO., 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD, 
NEAR TOTTENHAM COURT 


ROAD. 


URNISH THROUGHOUT. — 
OETZMANN and CO., 67, 69, 71, 73, 77, and 79 
Hampstead Road, near Tottenham Court Koad, London. 
CARPETS, Furniture, Bedding, lrapery, Furnishing 
Ironmongery, China, Glass, Paper Hangings, Pictures, 
Bronzes, Clocks, Pianos, &c., and every other requisite 
for completely furnishing a house throughout. Lowest 
prices consistent with guaranteed quality. 
OETZMANN and CO. 
URNI- 


OETZMANN & CO. IRN 
TURE. 


URNI- OEFTZMANN & CO. 
TURE. 


HE “CANTERBURY” Ebonized 
CHIPPENDALE DR/ WING-ROOM SUITE, 
SIXTEEN GUINEAS, consisting of a handsome 
Cabinet, with two bevelled plates in back, and decorated 
panel in door, an Octagon Centre Table, six Chairs and 
two Arm Chairs, with circular cushioned seats covered 
in Silk Plush, Roman Satin, or Tapestry. Illustrations 
of this Suite sent post free on application. 
OETZMANN and CO. 


OEFTZMANN & CO. CARPETS. 


CARPETS. OEFTZMANN & CO. 
"THE MOST ELEGANT and 


CHEAPEST CARPET EXTANT.—OETZ- 
MANN and CO. are now showing a large stock ot 
handsome Wilton Pile Carpets, inall the newest artistic 
designs and colourings, at 4s. 11d. per yard, with or 
without borders. ‘The same quality is usually sold at 
6s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. per yard. Anearly visit of inspection 
respectfully solicited. —-OETZMANN and CO, 


OETZMANN &CO. D RAPERY. 
JDRAPERY. OEFTZMANN & CO. 


DRAPERY DEPARTMENT. — 

Large white quilts, 21 yards by 2yards, 4s. 11d. 3 
handsome marsella ditto, gs. gd. ; white wool blankets, 
from 6s. per_pair (see special reduced list sent post 
free); large Witney ditto, 2% yards long, 9s. 11d. per 
pair; handsome cloth table covers, from 48. 1rd. ; mag- 
nificent ditto, large size, 10s. r1d.; good chintzes, new 
patterns, 434d. per yard; Cretonne ditto, from 6d. per 


yard.—OETZMANN and CO. 


HE “ABBOTSFORD” Tapestry 
CURTAINS.—Artistic convention | designs, 
with double borders and rich decorated dado, in Black 
and Gold, Dull Red, Sage Green and Peacock lue, in 
the dead shades of colour so much in vogue, very stout 
quality, pattern is reversible, requiring no lining. Size, 
3% yards long by 54 inches wide, 37s. 6d. per pair. 
OETZMANN and CO. 
K? 


TCHEN REQUISITES. — 
OETZMANN and CO’S TEN POUND SET 
(List No. 2A, page 299, in their “GUIDE TO HOUSE 
FURNISHING,” sent 
cludes Table, Chairs, 


ost free on application), in 

clock, &c., with the various 
culinary utensils and requisites, contains ali the most 
useful articles required in every kitchen, each being of 
superior quality, and is the most practical selection 
extant. A writer upon domestic matters in the Queen 
Newspaper says of this set :—‘‘Seems very complete, 
and carefully selected with a view to utility and dura- 
bility."-OETZMANN and CO. 


DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE 


POST FREE. 
ETZMANN & CO. 


HAMPSTEAD ROAD. 


HAPMAN, | 
NOTTING HILL, W. 


Supplies all qualities of the 
‘Louis VELVETEEN, 


IN BLACKS AND ALL COLOURS AT 
SPECIALLY CHEAP PRICES. 
The wear of every yard guaranteed. 


SE ————— ed 
SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 
Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa or Chocolate Powder. 

GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, with 
excess of Fat extracted. Four times the strength of 
Cocoas Thickened yet Weakened with Starch, &c., and 
really cheaper. The Faculty pronounce it the Tnost 
nutritious, perfectly digestive Beverage for “ BREAK: 
FAST, LUNCHEON, or SUPPER,” and invaluable 
for Invalids and Children. Keeps in all Climates. 
Requires noCooking, A teaspoontul in Breakiast cup 
costing less thana halfpenny, In tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 
5s. 6d., &c., by Chemists, Grocers, &c. 


SoutH KENSINGTON.—TO BE 

LET, a MODERN BUILT DWELLING. 
HOUSE, ina very open and healthy situation, fitted 
with every convenience, and having a small garden in 
therear, “It contains dining and drawing-rooms on the 
same floor, breakfast room on the basement, opening 
to the garden; eight bedrooms and a dressing room. 
Water laid on to each bed-rcom; lavatory and bath- 
room, with hot and cold water. Large kitchen, and 
the usual offices, with gas throughout and every 
modern convenience. Rent fora term of years, £100, 
or the lease of upwards of 90 years, held direct from the 
freeholder at a small ground rent, to be sold on reason: 
able terms, leaving the greater part of the purchase 
money on mortyige.—Apply to Mr. C. E. Joy, 


Gout and RHEUMATISM cured 
by the use of DR. LAVILLE'S CURATIVE ! 
LIQUOR or PILLS. ‘fo be obtained of all respectable 
Chemists, price 11s. per bottle. All who are afilicted 
with these diseases should read Dr. Laville's celebrated 
Treatise. Post free, 4d., F. NEWBERY and Sons, 
1, King Edward Street, London. 
Address—F. COMAR, 28, Rue St. Claude, Paris. 


BLAIRS GOUT PILLS. 


THe Great REMEDY 
OR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
All Chemists at xs. 114d. and 2s. od. Per box. 


RS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING |! 


SYRUP is the best and surest remedy in the 
world for all diseases of children, such as teething, 
wind-colic, &c, It corrects the acidity of the stomach, 
regulates the bowels, and gives rest, health, and 
comfort to mother and child. “Sold by all chemists at | 
1s. 134d. per bottle. 


"TBE Levis VELVETEEN. 


‘The Best Make known, 


ONES BROS. , 360 to 366, Holloway 


Auctioneer, 1, ‘Hhurloe Place, South Kensington, 
London, S.W. 


A STRONG FULL SIZE 
WOOD LAY-FIGURE AND STAND, tor 
£2 10s, at A. REEVE'S, 54, Upham Park Road, 
Chiswick High Road. 


FeLorRILINE! FOR THE TEETH 
Pat WAND BREATH.—A few drops of the liquic 
Vloriline” sprinkled on a wet tooth-brush produce 3 
pleasant lather, which thoroughly cleanses the teeth 
'rom all parasites or decay, gives to the teeth a pecu- 
liarly pearly whiteness, and a Gelightful fragrance to the 
breath. It removes all unpleasant odour arising from 
‘decayed teeth or tobacco smoke.  * The Fragrant 
Foriline,” being composed in part of honey and sweet 
herbs, is delicious to the taste, and the greatest toilet 
discovery of the age. Sola everywhere at 2s. 6d 


ELECTRICITY IS LIFE. 5 
Pp UL 


VE MACHER’S 
GALVANISM, NATURE'S CHIEF 
RESTORER OF IMPAIRED VITAL ENERGY, 

In this Pamphlet the most reliable praofs are gives 
of the vast and wonderful Curative powers o: Pul 
vermacher's Patent 8alvanic Chain- Bands, Belts 


ROAD, N., | &c., in Rheumatic, Nervous, and l'unctional Dis 
this Supply all Qualities, Black and Colours, of orders. Sent post free for three stamps, on appli 
CELEBRATED VELVELEEN at cheapest possible | catonto 
rates. Datterns post free. ‘The wear of every yard pow J. L. PUILVERMACHER’S GALVANIC 
euaraiteed: { ESTABLISHMENT, 104, Regent Street, London, W 
‘TAMAR INDIEN GRILLON. |THE “LOUIS” VELVETEEN 
for FOR EVERY PURPOSE THE BEST 
CONSTIPATION, | MANUFACTURED. 
ae Te ae The wear of every yard Guaranteed. 
! peas he genuine bears the name “LO UIS” on every yard 
AXE EB an PRESHING 
i ,. FRUIT LOZENGE, , HENRY GLAVE, 80, 82, 84, 86, 83 
A Universally prescribed by the Faculty i NEW OXFORD STREET, vee 
AMAR INDIEN GRILLON. es 


.2. 6d. the box, stamp included, i 
. Sold by all Chemists and Druggists. i 
Wholesale, E. GRt LLON, 6g, Queen St, L ndon, F.C | 


Printed for the Proprietors, at 12 
Epwarp JosepH Mans IELD, 1 
at 190, Strand, 
Danes, 


Milford Lane, by 
bore ee and published by him 
i jotn in the Parish of St. 

Middlesex, —June 3 1832, af ea 
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‘4, ANY WRITERS have ascribed to 

the City and University of Oxford 
an almost fabulous antiquity, yet 
/ the fact that Oxford existed either 
in British times or even during the 
Roman occupation seems to be 
incapable of proof. If there had 
been a Roman town on the site of 
Oxford it is incredible that no 
traces of it should have been 
discovered, such, for instance, 
as foundations, pavements, and 
pottery.* 

If we search in vain for monumental evidence of the presumed 
antiquity of Oxford, we are equally at fault when attempting to 
establish the fact by documentary evidence, as we find nothing that 
can carry the history of the town farther back than Saxon times. 

How far the legend of St. Frideswide, as related by John of 
Tynemouth, William of Malmesbury, and other ancient chroniclers 
is to be believed is a question which it is impossible to settle, but 
it should be recollected that these writers may have been in 
possession of evidence of some of the facts which they relate which 
no longer exists. How it is that it has ceased to exist is no 
matter of wonder, when we bear in mind the fact that Edward VI. 
(or those acting in his name) ordered the libraries of Oxford to be 
purged of all books and manuscripts supposed to be ‘‘conducive to 
Popery.” 

The legend of St. Frideswide may be briefly related as follows :— 
Between the years 700 and 735, Oxford was the residence of a kind 
of viceroy, named Didanas, and his wife Safrida. This Didanas is 
sometimes called ‘‘ King of Oxford ;” but he was in all probability a 
kind of provincial governor under Ethelbald, King of Mercia. 
Didanus and Safrida had a daughter named Frideswide, who 
devoted herself to religion, or, in other words, became a nun. As 
she seems to have possessed great personal attractions, a certain 
king, called Algarus, determined to carry her off and make her his 
wife. She, however, fled from Oxford, and hid herself in the woods 
at Binksey. ‘That delightful person Algarus, finding that the lady 
had fled, indulged in bad language, and threatened to set fire to the 
town. Asa judgment upon him for his crimes, it is related that he 
was struck with blindness. We cannot quite make out what this 
sweet-tempered monarch was king of, or who were his unenviable 
subjects. Frideswide died in the year 735, and was buried in the 
church of St. Mary and All Saints at Oxford, which had been 
previously erected by Didanus.+ 

It is a remarkable circumstance that for many centuries the 
English kings had a superstitious dread of Oxford, and it was 
supposed that for them to dwell any length of time in the place 
would bring them great misfortune. This tradition had its rise in the 
punishment said to have fallen upon Algarus, and was undoubtedly 
strengthened by the murder of Edmund Ironsides and the somewhat 
suspicious and sudden death of Harold Harefoot, after a short reign 
of only three years, both of which events took place at Oxford. 

After the canonisation of St. Frideswide the Church of St. Mary 
and All Saints was rebuilt, and received her name as its dedication, 
Ethelred and Henry I. appear to have been liberal benefactors. 
The Convent of Nuns gave place, first to a Chapter of Secular 
Priests, and later on to a Benedictine Monastery. 

There are no very ancient buildings in Oxford ; it may, in fact, 
be doubted whether there is anything of an earlier date than the 


Si’, MICHAEL’S CHURCH 


Norman Conquest. The tower of St. Michael’s Church is evidently 
Saxon work, but whether erected before the days of William I. or 
hy Saxon workmen after the Conquest it is impossible to say. 


* Our initial letter represents a beautiful jewel which formerly belonged to 
William of Wykeham, now preserved at New College. It is supposed to have 
formed the clasp or morse of a cope, and is in the form of an Old English M; the 
figures represent “‘ The Aanunciation.”” 

+ ‘‘Monasticon Anglicanum,” per Rogerum Dodsworth et Gulielmum Dugdale. 
MDCLY. 


The old tower of the Castle, erected by D’Oyley, a follower of 
William the Conqueror, is an interesting example of very early 
Norman work, and is celebrated in history from the fact that the 
Empress Maud was here besieged by Stephen, and had to make her 
escape to avoid falling into his hands. 


THE CASTLE 


There seems to be as much uncertainty about the origin of the 
University of Oxford as there is concerning that of the town. It is 
stated by some authorities that it was founded by Alfred the Great, 
and by others that what that monarch did was to found University 
College. There appears, however, to be little proof of the 
truth of either statement, and that Alfred did not found University 
College seems evident, as the history of that institution can only be 
traced back to the year 1280, when a small society was established 
who purchased a house out of the funds bequeathed to them by an 
Archbishop of Rouen ; the site of this house is unknown. In 1343 
this society is said to have removed, and to have erected a building 
called ‘‘Great University Hall” on the site of the present University 
College. The building, however, was of a somewhat humble 
character, and devoid of the dignity which one would have expected 
to find if it had been a Royal foundation. 

After all it is not improbable that the University of Oxford grew 
up from somewhat humble beginnings. The existence of three such 
noble abbeys in close proximity as St. Frideswide, Oseney, and 
Rewley naturally attracted many learned men, who, in their turn, 
attracted pupils. The account given of the origin of St. Edmund’s 
Hall, the earliest existing foundation in Oxford (1226), appears to 
strengthen this view. It is said that St. Edmund, who was 
subsequently Archbishop of Canterbury, had a house here on the 
site of the present Hall, in which he gave lectures to a certain 
number of young men, and that he enlarged or rebuilt some part of 
St. Peter’s Church for their accommodation when they attended 
Mass. In fact St. Edmund was simply a learned man who took a 
few private pupils to read with him, just as many a modern country 
clergyman takes a few young men into his house to complete their 
education. St. Mary’s Hall was. the parsonage to St. Mary’s 
Church, and in all probability its origin was very similar to that of 
St. Edmund’s Hall. 

Some of the earlier Colleges and Halls were monastic, such, for 
instance, as Durham College (now Trinity), which belonged to the 
monks of Durham, and Gloucester Hall (now Worcester College), 
which belonged to the Benedictines. The Dominicans, Franciscans, 
Augustinians, Carmelites, Cistercians, Canons-Regular, and Trini- 
tarians had all houses in Oxford, and one is rather disappointed at 
finding so little remaining of all these monastic edifices. Christ 
Church Cathedral and portions of a cloister belonged to St. 
Frideswide’s Abbey. The gateway, part of the Quad, and a 
magnificent cellar at St. John’s, are the remains of the Cistercian 
Monastery of St. Bernard. The Master’s Lodge at Trinity may have 
formed part of Durham College. A ruined arch partly mantled 


OSENEY 


ABBEY 


with ivy marks the site of the once noble Abbey f Os 
pretty little doorway is all that remains of itewler, i lk 
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The earliest existing College in Oxford is Merton, both as to the 
date of its foundation and the age of its buildings. It was founded 
perp, vy Walter de Merton, Bishop of 
“Rochester, in 1264, who rebuilt 
the Parish Church, and arranged 
that it should serve the joint pur- 
pose of the parish and College. 
The beautiful choir of this build- 
ing, with its exquisite geometric- 
traceried windows all filled with 
rich ancient stained glass, is un- 
doubtedly a work of the founder’s 
time, though the tower and the 
transept were added about a cen- 
tury and a half later. The Col- 
lege Treasury, with its acutely- 
pointed roof all constructed of 
stone, is without doubt the oldest 
building connected with the Uni- 
Sages versity of Oxford, and perhaps 
ei m=as—==" the earliest fire-proof edifice in 
REWLEY ABBEY England. Adjoining this is a 
fine example of the architecture of 
Edward III.’s reign called the ‘‘ Brewhouse,” but which was 
formerly a large sacristy. The two together form a picturesque 
group. Another interesting feature of Merton is the Library, 
probably the most ancient in England, a charming room lighted by 
old stained glass windows, and with a floor composed of curious 
encaustic tiles. The present fittings, bookcases, &c., were arranged 
by Sir Thomas Bodley. 


CHAINED BOOKS, MERTON LIBRARY 


It has been doubted whether, looking at the large size of 
the room, and the fact that books were scarce in the fourteenth 
century, this building was originally erected as a library, and it has 
beensuggested that it might have been adormitory, subdivided by small 
partitions like the one at Durham Abbey. The stained glass anc 
encaustic tiles, however, seem rather to tell against this theory, anc 
we are inclined to believe that this room has been always devoted 
to study, perhapsas a lecture hall or a ‘* Scriptorium.” Be this as it 
may, it is one of the most interesting things to be seen at Oxford. 

During the later part of the thirteenth and the fourteenth century 
a great number of Colleges were established at Oxford. To this 
date belong Oriel, Exeter, Balliol, and Queen’s. They have, how- 
ever, all been rebuilt, the last-named under the direction of Sir 
Christopher Wren, and thus, although one of the earliest foundations 
in Oxford, it is one of the most modern buildings. A curious old 
drinking-cup is preserved at Queen’s; it is in the form of a horn, sup- 
ported upon three eagles’ legs, and is said to have been presented by 
Queen Philippa, wife of Edward IIL., to the College (see page 565). 

Some singular old customs are also observed, the bringing in the 
i head at Christmas, accompanied by the singing of the old 
carol : 


Caput apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino. 


On New Year’s Day a needle and thread is presented to each membet 
B a College, accompanied with the words, ‘Take this and be 
rifty.’ 

Wycliffe is said to have been at this College, but it seems to be 
pretty well proved that there were two Wycliffes at Oxford at the 
same time, and the history of the two has become so entangled that 
all account of Wycliffe’s doings at Oxford must be received with 
caution, 

Another most interesting early College is ‘New :” ; 
500 years old, and named by te, aes the College Pas ae 
Mary of Winchester,” it still goes by the name of ‘ New College,” 
probably from the fact that it was the first College in Oxford which 
was built upon a regular uniform plan, with chapel, hall library, 
cloisters, and all connected together, forming a single ‘com act 
building. Before the erection of ‘* New College,” the Oxford Callies 
appear to have been composed of various isolated buildings set down 
where they were required, without any regularity of plan. Merton was 
anexample of this, and is still soto a certain extent, and it is said that 
the ‘‘post-masters” of Merton lived in a house on the opposite side of 
the street to the gate, and even now the chapel, hall gate-house 
Xc,, are allso many isolated and disconnected buildings, but New 
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seems to have inaugurated a new arrangement in College building, 
which was never afterwards departed from, and all subsequent 
academical buildings both at Oxford and Cambridge are more or less 
copied from it. It is not improbable that New was the first College 
in Oxford which possessed a separate chapel for its inmates, and we 
find the design of New Chapel absolutely reproduced, though upon 
a smaller scale, at Magdalen and All Souls’, and even in the post- 
Reformation College at Wadham. 

New College was founded in 1379by Williamof Wykeham. This 
most remarkable man was the type and embodiment of a grand 
medizeval ecclesiastic. He was one of those wonderful characters, 
which the Middle Ages alone seem to have been able to produce,— 
apious energetic Bishop, a great Lord Chancellor, a splendidarchitect, 
a diplomatist, a wise legislator, a consummate man of business, a 
learned scholar, and a high minded and liberal benefactor. At one 
time we find him reforming his Diocese, at another designing and 
superintending works at Windsor Castle or Winchester Cathedral ; 
then we hear of his taking arun over to France to arrange the ransom 
of the prisoners from the Battle of Poictiers, or carrying on a 
regular business correspondence with the Pope, the King, and the 
Abbot of Oseney with regard to the establishment of his great 
College. New College is rich in relicsof Wykeham, His magnificent 
pastoral staff, a master-piece of mediceval jewellers’ work, is to be 
seen in the chapel ; his gloves, fragments of his mitre, mitre case, 
ring, and cope-clasp are all carefully preserved; and in the muniment 
room at New are still more precious relics, for here are to be 
seen his deed of gift to the College, the royal charter of Richard 
II. granting permission for the foundation and establishment of 
the College, both with magnificent seals, two papal bulls or rescripts, 
one granting Wykeham permission to purchase certain monastic 
property for the use of his College, and the other giving him authority 
to consecrate the chapel. These two highly interesting documents 
have attached to them, witha simple hemp string, the curious lead 
seals or medals used by the Popes, with strange rude archaic 
representations of the heads of St. Peter and Paul on one side, 
looking as if the design had been executed in the eighth or ninth 
century; the reverse bears the simple inscription ‘“‘U-R'B'A‘'N'V'S' 
P'P VI,” without the slightest attempt at ornament. Although 
these precious documents are 500 years old, the parchment is as 
clean and the ink as black as if they had been prepared a year or 
two back. A door sheeted with iron, and guarded by three great 
locks, gives access to the muniment room, in which these documents 
are preserved, and the room itself is one of the most interesting 
things in Oxford, The roof is formed by fine stone groining, the 
small narrow windows are strongly barred with iron, the floor is 
composed of rich encaustic tiles, and round the walls are arranged 
ancient chests and presses full of manuscripts and deeds. This 
room, together with its contents, is one of the most genuine and 
unaltered relics of the Middle Ages we have ever seen, and what 
makes it so interesting is the fact that nothing has ever been done 
to make it ook medizeval. No arrangement of the manuscripts has 
been attempted, there are no glass cases, with printed titles, and, 
happily, nothing in the shape of restoration has ever been attempted 
or required ; thus, to all intents’'and purposes, it is exactly what it 
was 500 years back. The five centuries which have been changing 
everything in the world outside seem not to have penetrated through 
the triple-locked door of this venerable chamber. 

The chapel of New, with its fine reredos, and the still more 
interesting ante-chapel, glorious with the tints of ancient glass, and 
its wealth of monumental brasses, the noble cloisters and lovely 
garden, we have unfortunately no space to describe. 

The fifteenth century added only three existing Colleges to the 
University of Oxford, those of Lincoln, All Souls’, and Magdalen ; 
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the first is a small but pretty medizval building ; the second, All 
Souls’, was erected by Archbishop Chichele, as a memorial to those 
who fell in the Battle of Agincourt. The chapel here is one of the 
most beautiful in Oxford, and is almost a reproduction of New, 
though with a much more magnificent reredos ; this splendid work, 
which was hidden from view by a modern altar-piece until some ten 
or twelve years ago, was originally designed as a kind of monument 
to those who fell at Agincourt. The present figures were added by 
Mr. Geflowski, under the direction of the late Sir Gilbert Scott, who 
restored the whole work ; this chapel retains its ancient carved oak 
stalls, and fine hammer-beam roof, The screen, which vhas been 
objected to by architectural purists, is nevertheless a picturesque 
feature, and dces not really detract from the interest of this beautiful 
chapel. 

Magdaleh College is certainly one of the most charming buildings 
in Oxford. The tower, said to be the work of Wolsey, is one of the 
most masterly designs produced in England during the Middle Ages. 
Although at first sight no effort at originality is visible, yet a careful 
examination will prove that its architect thoroughly understood the 
old adage, ‘“‘Ars est celare artem.”” We don’t know whether 
attention has ever before been called to the fact that the octagonal 
buttresses of this tower are built slightly sloping inwards, that the 
buttresses and pinnacles diminish from the base not only by stages, 
but by an almost imperceptible ‘‘battering ;” by these means the 
tower escapes that top-heavy look so common to most modern 
towers. There is a singular tradition that this tower was built 
without mortar. We need scarcely say that there is no foundation 
whatever for this report. ; 

The pretty entrance court to Magdalen (or as Oxford men call it 
Maudlin) is one of the most characteristic things in Oxford, and the 
little bit of old Magdalen Hall peeping over the walls and the old 
external pulpit in the angle add much to its interest. The chapel at 
Maudlin, its cloisters, and state room with ancient tapestry, are 
leserving of notice, and the water walks and deer park are amongst 
those remarkable features which render Oxford by far the most 
beautiful city in this country. We fancy that this is the only example 
existing of a deer park in the middle of a town, and the deer are so 
ame that they come up to the very windows of the College and take 
he food out of one’s hand. A curious custom prevails here of 
singing a hymn from the top of the tower at § A.M. on the first of 
May; what was the origin of this custom is uncertain, but it probably 
lates from the erection of the tower. : : ; 

Weare compelled to omit even mentioning several most interesting 
Colleges, and must now write afew words concerning Wolsey’s great 
vork “ Christ Church.” It is never called Christ Church Coflege, 


The present building occupies the site of the great Abbey of St, 
Frideswide, which Wolsey obtained permission to suppress in 1524. 
It should be remembered that St. Frideswide’s was originally a 
secular collegiate church, and so the change which Wolsey made was 
a kind of return to the original establishment 3 perhaps this was the 
reason that his scheme for the suppression of so large a monastery 
met with so little opposition at Rome. © 

Of the original Abbeyof St. Frideswide, the greater portion of the 
church, the chapter-house, and part of the cloisters still exist. 
Though wanting in the dignity we expect to find in a cathedral, the 
church is a remarkably interesting one, and offers a fine example of 
the late Norman architecture. The roof of the choir is a rich piece 
of Perpendicular vaulting, said to have been set up by Wolsey, but 
as Wolsey intended to pull down the whole church, and as the 
cloisters, which he did actually partly pull down, are evidently of the 
same date, and probably by the same architect, there can be no 
doubt that this roof was erected before the suppression of the convent. 
It bears such a strong family likeness to the vaulting of the Divinity 
School completed in 1480, that it may be the work of the same 
architect, and of the two we should be inclined to fancy that the 
work at Christ Church is the earlier. To the south of the choir is a 
chapel called the ‘‘ Latin Chapel,” from the fact that the services 
were held here in Latin until quite lately. The erection, called the 
shrine of St. Frideswide, is to the south of the altar ; although an 
elaborate and most beautiful structure it bears no evidence whatever 
of having served such a purpose, in fact quite the reverse. The 
upper portion of the structure seems to have been a “‘ watching 
loft,” similar to the one existing at St. Alban’s Abbey, and the 
lower served the joint purposes of a ‘‘sedilia” to the altar of the 
Latin Chapel, and a monument to a man and his wife; although the 
brass effigies have gone, the outlines of the two figures can be 
distinctly traced. In all probability this was the ‘‘ watching loft ” to 
the shrine, which stood in the aisle between the Latin Chapel and 
the choir. Its position can be traced by the richly-painted vaulting 
beneath which it stood. The buildings at Christ Church are a 
painful example of a work magnificently begun, shabbily 
continued, and ultimately left incomplete. The thought which 
always suggests itself upon entering the great ‘Tom 
Quad ” is, what a magnificent thing this would have been, if Wolsey 
had lived to complete it, but how terribly disappointing it is in its 
present condition. One can see how far Wolsey’s work was carried by 
the vaulting shafts, which were intended to support the groined roof 
of his cloister. The hall, with its noble lobby and kitchen, the 
entrance gateway and front, are also his work. During the recent 
repairs carried on by Messrs. Bodley and Garner vast masses of 
concrete were discovered to the north of the Quad, which it is 
presumed were the foundations for the chapel which it is known 
Wolsey intended to erect, and which would have overlooked the 
somewhat uninteresting buildings on that side of the Quad. This 
and all Wolsey’s other grand schemes were put an end to by his loss 
of the Royal favour, Henry VIII. with his usual generosity 
consented to rob the foundation of only half of its revenues, for 
which heroic act of self-denial he received the title of ‘*our most 
illustrious founder.” Does the history of the world present an 
example of a reputation more cheaply earned ? 

Just as Henry VIII. returned a portion of the revenues of Christ 
Church, so he founded four Bishoprics out of the funds of the 
numerous monasteries, the property of which he had sequestrated 
and cae eerie One of these was established at Oseney Abbey, 
the magnificent church of which formed an appropriate cathedral, 
and the buildings excellent residences for the Dean and Chapter. 
For some reason or other, which we have never been able to discover, 
the See was three years afterwards removed to St. Frideswide’s, 
and the Dean and Canons incorporated in the Society of Christ 
Church ; whether this was another piece of cheap generosity it is 
difficult to say, but to it is undoubtedly owing the destruction of the 
magnificent buildings of Oseney Abbey, a piece of short-sighted 
folly which can never be sufficiently regretted. The celebrated bell 
called ‘‘ Great Tom” formerly belonged to Oseney Abbey, but it 
was re-cast in 1680, chiefly under the auspices of Bishop Feil, a most 
liberal benefactor to Christ Church, and in every way a most 
worthy man. He did not however enjoy great popularity, and the 
unreasoning prejudices against him were indicated in the well known 
couplet :-— 

I do not like thee, Doctor Fell, 
The reason why I cannot tell, 

But this alone I know full well, 
I do not like thee, Doctor Fell. 

The Great Tom, although one of the largest bells in England, is 
not a well-toned bell. It of course labours under great disadvantage, 
as it is only struck by the clapper, and never properly rung. It is 
also placed too low in the belfry, so that the sound cannot escape 
freely through the windows, but we suspect that even were these 
defects remedied the tone would never be satisfactory. 


MONSTER GRIDIRON, CHRIST CHURCH 


Another curiosity at Christ Church is the immense gridiron 
said to date from the foundation of the College ; it is interesting, 
as being one of the oldest cooking utensils in the country, but is not 
calculated to give any one with a delicate digestion an appetite, it is 
so terribly suggestive of very tough steaks. We need scarcely say 
that this gridiron is no longer in use, so that those who receive an 
invitation to lunch or dine at Christ Church need not fear that they 
will be regaled with the barbarous kind of cooking which this 
savage-looking implement seems to denote. The kitchen at Christ 
Church is said to have been the first portion of the buildings erected 
by Wolsey ; although necessarily rather plain as to its architecture it 
is astriking apartment. Attached to the kitchen isthe buttery-hatch, 
which forms an important feature in the domestic economy of an 
Oxford College, for here everything is given out for the use of the 
students, except what is consumed in the Hall. In the next column 
we give an illustration of the buttery-hatch at Corpus, which is 
interesting as being one of the most ancient in the University. 

Up to the time of the foundation of Christ Church, the Oxford 
Colleges were of twokinds, 7.2, they were either monastic or secular ; 
there can be little doubt that in early times most of the Colleges 
were of the former kind, but as time went on the secular Colleges 
increased, and the monastic ones seem to have gradually declined, 
they were not, however, given up, for we find Archbishop Chichele 
founding the secular College of All Souls and the monastic College 
of St. Bernard in the middle of the fifteenth century, and it seems 
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that Bishop Fox, at the commencement of the next century, was in 
doubt whether Corpus Christi College should be handed over to the 
monks or to secular professors. There appears to have been frequent 
disputes between the members of these two kinds of Colleges, and 


BUTTERY HATCH AT CORPUS 


as the University was extra-episcopal, and the Pope was “ Visitor,” 
and had to be appealed to, these disputes often lasted many years, 
and caused no little inconvenience. It is not to be supposed 
that the Reformation passed over Oxford without making great 
changes, but it seems almost incredible that in a large University 
town the monastic buildings which, even from a. strictly 
utilitarian point of view, were so valuable, should have been so 
ruthlessly swept away. Yet it is, perhaps, not too much to say 
that the Oxford of the present day is, in point of architectural mag- 
nificence, the mere shadow of what it must have been before the 
Reformation, for where now we see dull uninteresting suburbs were 
formerly magnificent churches and stately monasteries. To the 
west, where we now find a small burial ground and poor shabby 
little streets, stood the noble Abbey of Oseney, with a church as 
large as Wells Cathedral, and scarcely less splendid than West- 
minster Abbey. The site now occupied by the two uninteresting 
railway stations was covered by the large church and substantial 
buildings of Rewley Abbey. To the north stood Beaumont Palace, 
which was given by Edward II. to the Carmelites. Richard I. is 
said to have been born in the palace, and Henry I. erected a large 
church here. The-House and Church of the Augustinians stood 
nearly on the site of Wadham College, and as an example of the 
folly of destroying monastic buildings we may mention the fact that 
within six years of the entire destruction of this large monastery 
Wadham College was founded, and it became necessary to erect a 
new building for the accommodation of that society, 

The House and Church of the Trinitarians were near the Botanical 
Gardens, and the Dominican and Franciscan Monasteries to the 
south of the town near the Castle. The churches of these two 
Orders, especially the latter, were in point of size and magnificence 
positive cathedrals. Another noble cathedral-like church stood 
within the walls of the Castle.* Of most of these buildings 
not one single stone is left, so complete was the destruc- 
tion effected by the avarice of the worthless adventurers who 
purchased them from Henry VIII. or the Ministers of Edward 
VI. The beautiful Divinity School nearly shared the same fate, for 
the lead was stripped off the roof, but it was found more lucrative to 
convert the building into a Pig Market than to pull it down ! 

In Mary’s reign two Colleges were added, or rather re-founded, 
those of Trinity andSt. John’s. Fortunately the buildings of the former 
monastic foundations of Durham College and St, Bernard’s College 
had escaped the destruction which deprived Oxford of some of its 
noblest monuments, and those who will examine them will see all 
the more reason to regret the destruction of Henry VIII.’s time. The 
Master’s Lodge at Trinity is a pretty example of the old monastic 


MASTER’S LODGE, TRINITY COLLEGE 


buildag. The front, nearly the whole of the first quad, and the 
splendNily vaulted cellar at St. John’sare also remains of the former 
monastic institution. St. John’s is exceedingly rich in curiosities and 
antiquities, possessing the finest collection of ancient vest- 
ments in England, and several highly interesting relics of 
Archbishop Laud. Here are his journal, the notes of his trial, his 
Bible (a copy of the Latin Vulgate published at Lyons), his skull cap, 
walking-stick, and a pastoral staff which is said to have belonged to 
him. ‘his pastoral staff (or as it is now incorrectly called a crozzer, 
for in reality the crozier is the cross carried before a Bishop), appears 
to be of two different dates, the stem looks earlicr than the crook, 
the latter is certainly post-Reformation work, and the absence from 
it of all sacred emblems looks rather as if it had been an old pastoral 
staff altered for Laud, who while wishing to use anarticle belonging 
to the insignia of his office might have hesitated before rousing 
up the opposition of or scandalising the Puritans of his time. 
There are also a medal and bust of Laud 3 the first is of 
little historical value, because on the reverse is a view of New 
St. Paul’s Cathedral, which proves that it must have been 
executed many years after Laud’s death ; and the latter is, we trust, 
equally unauthentic, in fact it looks like a caricature, and we can 
only fancy that Macaulay had this bust in his mind when he wrote 
that violent attack upon the character of the Archbishop. The 
library at St. John’s contains many interesting manuscripts, and, 
what is of far greater value, a number of very early printed books, some 


* Those who are interested in the monastic buildings at Oxford will find a 
good account of them in ‘A Bygone Oxford,” by the Rev. F. Goldie. 
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even before the time of Caxton. A very curious custom is still 
observed at St. John’s, as well as at other colleges. When any 
undergraduate quotes Latin in 
Hall, or introduces undesirable 
topics of conversation, he is what 
is called ‘‘sconced,” ¢.¢e., he is 
condemned to drink off the con- 
tents of a vast flagon of beer, in 
default of which he has to paya 
money fine. The most interesting 
of these ‘‘sconce ” cups is repre- 
sented on page 565, it is of 
solid silver, the handle is curiously 
contrived to form a _ whistle. 


Sd There is an inscription outside, 

ep yess in Latin, stating the name of the 

Bol Hd 3§ donor, with the date 1703. Inside 

. we fae is an inscription in pure English 
Pare eet recording the momentous fact that 
KING CHARLES’s Lopcinc, _“ ‘J. E. M.’ floored this pot at one 


pull, June, 1863.” 

Our space will not allow of our 
mentioning many other noble Oxferd institutions, The Dodleian 
Library, the grandest collection of books in the country, 
would alone far exceed the limits of such an article as this, 
but we cannot pass it by without noticing an interesting 
historical curiosity, one of those relics of the past which bring before 
the mind momentous events in our national history, with a tangible 
reality, such as no amount of writing can accomplish, It is the 
lantern of that poor wretch Guy Fawkes ; or, as he is called in the 
pompous Latin inscription, **deprehensus Guido Fawkes.” This 
relic has an especial interest for us of the present day, who have 
learnt, by the painful experience of Clerkenwell explosions and 
other similar atrocities, that the fiendish spirit of destructiveness 
which conceived the Gunpowder Treason is by no means extinct 
after the lapse of nearly three centuries. : Ned 

Forming the ground floor to the Bodleian is the beautiful Divinity 
School, with its exquisitely vaulted roof, erected by the good Duke 
Humphry. It has had a somewhat chequered history. In Henry 
VIII.’s time it was sold, and converted into a pig market. In 
Mary’s reign Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer were here condemned 
to the stake. Here also Charles J. held his Parliaments when 
driven from London, and his son Charles II. made use of the 
building for the same purpose when forced to leave the metropolis 
on account of the plague. 


ST. JOHN’S 


HOLYWELL CHURCII 


The churches of Oxford are remarkably interesting, especially the 
noble University Church of St. Mary, with its exquisite spire and 
curious porch. ‘This porch was erected by one of Archbishop 
Laud’s chaplains, and a terrible mess he got his master into by it, 
for the crowned statue of the Madonna, which forms its most con- 
spicuous ornament, gave dire offence to the Puritans, and absolutely 
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formed one of the charges in the indictment against the Archbishop. 
This porch is now almost concealed from view by a very luxuriant 
American creeper which might well be removed, or at any 
rate cut back. Creepers are good things in their way, but 
they should not be allowed to obliterate historical monuments. 
In the choir of this church is the grave of poor Amy Robsart; her 
worthless husband erected no monument to her memory, and left no 
epitaph to tell of her unselfish love and devotion ; the present day, 
however, has supplied the want of both. A short inscription now 
records her death, and Scott’s magnificent novel ‘* Kenilworth ” is 
a monument which will last as long as the English language, 

The general effect of Oxford as a town, whether seen from a 
distance or more closely inspected, is remarkably striking, the fine 
group of towers and spires rising above a belt of noble elms gives the 
mind a wonderful impression of dignity and beauty, such as is in fact 
possessed by no other town in this country. Nor upon wandering 
through the streets is one disappointed, as is so frequently the case 
with cities, the first distant views of which raise one’s hopes only to 
be the more disappointed upon closer approach. On the contrary, 
there is scarcely a street in Oxford which does not present some 
fine combination of buildings. Of these the High Street is the 
most remarkable, and it is greatly to be regretted that this no 
longer forms the chief approach and entrance to the town. In old 
days, before railways were known, when the London coach drove 
in from St. Clement’s over Magdalen Bridge, one first saw the 
stately tower and pinnacles of Magdalen, and then drove up ‘‘ The 
High” which each moment revealed new beauties. The noble trees of 
the deer park on one side, and the Botanical Gardens on the other, 
then the classical front of Queen’s, the venerable-looking buildings 
of University, the whole brought to a climax by the graceful spires 
of St. Mary’s and All Saints’, made an impression upon the mind 
which no foreign travel in after years ever effaced. It was a 
scene to rouse the admiration of the roughest ‘‘ hobbledehoy ” from 
any Midland grammar school, going up to the University, and who 


shall say that it was not one of the most valuable lessons he ever 
received, when he could see that noble view and feel that there was 
something in being an ‘‘Oxford man.” Unfortunately the new 
entrance to Oxford through St, Thomas’s does not give this impres- 
sion, and what was the first lesson in Oxford life is now lost. 


GABLES, ST. ALDATE’S 


Entering Oxford through St. Thomas’s is like entering a palace 
through the scullery, and we maintain that no one has ever really 
seen Oxford who has not gone there by coach, and we strongly 
advise all those who are about to visit it for the first time to avail 
themselves of that mode of conveyance, Amongst the many 
beautiful views in Oxford, we may mention that of Christ Church, 
the Cathedral and Merton from Christ Church meadow, the spire 
of St. Mary’s and the dome of the Radcliffe from the Quad of 
Brasenose, the Sheldon, Bodleian, Clarendon, and Ashmole 
Museum from Broad Street, and the view of New College, &c., from 
‘* Mesopotamia.” Many picturesque bits of old street architecture 
are still to be met with. The quaint old houses near St. Aldate’s 
for example, and the graceful gables of Kettel Hall. 


KETTEL HALL 


Notwithstanding the changes which have taken place from time to 
time, and the alterations which have been effected in deference to 
modern ideas, the old medizeval theory of a training and education 
founded upon religion and the classics still prevails at Oxford. 
When M. Jules Ferry a few months back announced to the 
students of the University of Paris that in future modern languages 
and philosophy were to form the ground-work of their University 
course, that statement was received with vociferous cheering. How 
different would have been its reception at Oxford, and in justification 
of its principles and practice Oxford can easily silence all new- 
fangled theorists by producing that glorious scroll of names of 
illustrious men living and dead, who have gone forth from her 
Colleges and Halls carrying with them the light of truth and the 
light of science, men who through their lives have ever kept before 
them the motto of their ‘‘ Alma Mater,” 


H. W. BREWER 


Oxford Life 


PEOPLE who come up to Oxford in summer, and especially at 
Commemoration, sometimes complain, and not without reason, that 
they see nothing of the real life of the University. Even the youngest 
lady knows, after a little reflection, that the men cannot always be 
lying on rugs under the trees in the gardens, and loitering beneath 
the chestnutsin St. John’s, going to Nuneham or Godstow to eat 
salad and mayonnaise, dancing at Masonic and other balls, and 
entertaining visitors at breakfasts which invade the hour of luncheon, 
and dances which, as some one said of a tedious preacher, ‘exhaust 
Time and encroach on Eternity.” ‘It isnot always May,” and 
Oxford men have hours of work, of strenuous sport, and of 
uninteresting dreariness, when rain and fog cover the place, when the 
streets are yellow mud, when the floor of the tennis-court sweats, 
and when billiards appear to many to be the only rational recreation. 


CHANGES IN UNIVERSITY LIFE 


Tue general run of Oxford life differs a good deal from the 
holiday which js all that strangers observe at Commemoration: and 
the life is very difficult to describe. We forget what we were as 
undergraduates more quickly than we forget our childhood, The 
state of donnishness, to those who have escaped from it, leaves still 
more scanty memories, At Oxford things change very rapidly. 


We have a Comniission every year or two, and tremendous reforms 
are always going on. The Examinations are altered, the studies 
change ; Honours mean one thing in 1870, and another in 1882. 
From being celibate, the University has promptly become a very 
marrying place. At present Oxford is in what the learned Dr, 
Morgan, of America, calls the ‘‘monogamian” stage. But ideas 
advance so rapidly that the place may become polygamous almost 
before a hurried author has time to describe the effect produced by 
the change from our old bachelor estate. Then education for young 
ladies has been introduced, and two Halls for fair students have been 
established, with what moral, social, and intellectual results I am 
quite unable to conjecture. An old Scotch Dominie used to say 
that the datives ethicus was ‘‘something that had come in since 
his time.”” The Higher Education for Women at Oxford is some- 
thing that has come in since my time, and therefore I cannot well 
criticise it. So far, however, we may trust that very little harm has 
been done. Again, the life uf the undergraduate has its more subile 
changes, Outwardly, everything looks much as it did. One walks 
into Balliol, and meets men strolling out to the river, or to Cowley. 
They seem just like the friends of one’s youth, and we scarcely 
know that we are old. One expects to be hailed out of this window 
or that, but there comes no welcoming voice. ‘‘ Another name is 
on the door,” and the only familiar faces belong to some of these 
happy dons who, apparently, wax not old, but have drunk in Oxford 
of the Fountain of Youth, and grow not wrinkled or grey. 


PERMANENCE OF UNIVERSITY TRAITS 


Mucu is changed, and is changing. A new slang must certainly 
have come in, there is a new set of ‘‘tips” found. useful in the 
Schools, a new set of ‘‘cribs” occupy the booksellers’ shops, and 
the ‘‘ Ethics” of Peters succeed those of Williams, as Williams’s 
superseded the version of Chase. Do men still answer all questions 
of whatever sort, by describing in the first place, the philosophy of 
Thales, and passing rapidly to Comte? Only one thing is certain, — 
study of some sort persists, and men are still anxious and eager 
about success in that, and in the sports. Fellows may marry, 
fellowships may be curtailed, the cricket-ground may be brought 
from Cowleyto the Parks; but the river is always where it was, rowing 
is unaltered, the Cherwell is still the stream of the indolent puntist, 
or paddler ofthe canoe. Hospitality has not shrunk in; friendships 
are all that once they were; and the only new apparition among 
undergraduates is the artistic one who worships Rhodian tiles. 
And even he is only an effeminate variety of an old friend, the poet 
with his long hair, and enthusiastic habit of chanting his own songs 
and those of the ancients. Yes, the slang may have altered as rapidly 
as the language of savages is said to do, so that graduates of ten years 
ago can scarcely understand the new generation. But the ancient 
ambitions, pleasures, bores, survive ; there are still tedious prosers 
to be avoided in Hall, still men who make books on the Derby 
(once two of them won money: it was in Hermit’s year), still fellows 
on the very verge of the Eleven, still poets, and butts, and popular 
youths, in no way different from the Piper in Clough’s ‘‘Bothy.” 
This is the permanent part in undergraduate life; ‘‘no hungry 
generations tread it down.” If one looks back to the earliest 
records, to the annals of Antony Wood, and the documents 
published by the Master of the Rolls, one still finds reading under- 
graduates and rowdy, Town and Gown rows, fought out with bows 
and swords, squabbles about religion, discussions on metapitysics, 
quarrels with the Dons. And the senior men too, in spite of all 
changes, preserve their old categories. There must always Le 
pompous or bland Heads of Houses, indulyent or cantankerous 
Deans ; careless or industrious pupils; tuft-hunters, men of the world, 
recluses, learned or unlearned. In spite of a hundred reforms, the 
Universities retain much of their old habit, and you recognise 
familiar characters in Mr. Thackeray’s “Book of Snobs,” in Gibbon’s 
‘* Autobiography,” in Johnson, in Prideaux’s *‘ Letters, ”in the writings 
of Wood and Hearne. The politics are thesame, the Toriesare still the 
Tories, the Whigs as wild as ever they were. The quarrels, the eternal 
criticisms are unaltered. Academic life will produce the same effects 
on the human character in spite of all reforms, till it is reformed 
out of existence. 


TYPES OF OXFORD CHARACTER 


PERHAPS the easiest and simplest way to describe Oxford life is 
to be found in the study of various types of character. These, after 
all, change little. It would not be difficult to make a description of 
them spiteful and amusing by drawing recognisable portraits of real 
persons. But in the following sketches nothing of the sort will be 
attempted. Our casual literature is already much too personal. 
The Universities, being places which develop ‘*humours” and 
“characters,” have always supplied the personal caricaturist with 
plenty of material. It is easy, even now, to recognise the originals 
of Mr. Thackeray’s University snobs. These persons were certainly 
typical, but they were also individuals. Probably they deserved the 
satire they received, and it is not easy to limit the rights of genius to 
take its property wherever it finds it. But the majority of scribblers 
cannot be Thackerays, and it is to be distinctly understood that there 
are no portraits of real people among this little collection of designs 
in pen and ink. 


THE FRESHMAN 


Ler us begin at the beginning with the Oxford Freshman, 
whether he be “‘ proud of the title,” like Mr. Verdant Green, or 
otherwise. Now, of Freshmen, it is evident that there is not one 
sort, but several, so well marked and distinct that they deserve to 
be called species. There is the Freshman from a public school. 
He is comparatively an enviable being, The lot of all Freslimen is 
more or less perplexed by the novelty of their situation, They have 
probably heard that undergraduates obey singular laws, and these 
they are afraid of unconsciously breaking. But the Freshman from 
a public school is already accustomed to the sort of life he 
finds at College; his contemporaries come up with him, he 
has plenty of friends in Oxford already to show him the ways 
of the place. All the mornings of his first term he spends in 
breakfasting with old or new acquaintances. If he be a man of 
his hands, his fame has gone before him. He is reckoned on asa 
useful bowler, or bat, or he is at once and sternly deposited in a 
tub-pair, and delivered over to the tender mercies of the College 
“cox.” He soon knows the new world of College as well as he knew 
the old world of School. But the Freshman from a small school, or 
from a Scotch university, or some other unheard-of and undis- 
tinguished place, has to find his way for himself. If he has no 
senior friends he is examined with a distant and critical eye 
Strangers show him hospitality, and he is given every social See 
but people by no means open their hearts to him. He is thrown 
into the company of other unadventurous Freshmen who came up at 
the same time as himself, Probably he does not learn to distinguish 
the sheep from the goats till his second term, and he is apt to be 
a een and made the prey of bores, whom he can hardly shake 
¢ - he diffidence of the Freshman shows itself in two ways. 

ou find the shy and the fast Freshman. The former is distrustful 
of himself, does not wish to seem “cheeky,” scarcely ever Bien 
and takes lonely and melancholy constitutionals. The fast Freshman 
alms at striking terror and inspiring respect. He dresses in what 
the police reports call ** the height of fashion.” His cap is battered 
an estate, or he wears no cap at all, and no gown when he can 
ae use of that garment. [lis conversation takes a sporting 
hg , ite readily accepts invitations to play loo. Sometimes the 
a Freshman gradually finds his proper place, and gives up his 
aulectations, Sometimes he persistently abstains from chapel, 
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‘*knocks in” after twelve, breaks gates,” that is, goes out when 
he has been sentenced to imprisonment in College. He has many 
interviews with the Proctor. He brings five fox terriers into 
College. He pours water down the chimney of the Senior Dean. 
Finally, he goes to the Devil, regretted by none but his laundress, 
whom he has neglected to pay. This is, happily, an unusual, 
portentous kind of Freshman. Most of the class are modest, 
observant, good-humoured. It is rarely the custom of the English 
Universities to “haze” or “hoax,” or play practical jokes on 
Freshmen. These dull humours are carried to the pitch of violent 
cruelty and insult in America, At Oxford and Cambridge Fresh- 
men are, asa rule, kindly received, and permitted every chance of 
showing themselves at their best, Some, of course, make hopeless 
blunders, from the effect of which they never recover, but the 
majority can look back to their Freshmanhood with feelings not 
disagreeable. 
“SETS” IN COLLEGE 


AFTER the Freshman’s term the character of most undergraduates 
declares itself, and they take their natural place in the economy of 
their College. What that place is to be depends almost as much on 
the College as on themselves, In all Colleges there must be sets, 
but in the larger colleges these sets are more or less mutually 
exclusive. _ The idlest and most popular of men cannot be on terms 
of friendship with two or three hundred Undergraduates at a time, 
People naturally follow their chief interests, though these interests 
of course overlap, Not many reading men are reading men, and 
nothing more. Some of them run, many play cricket, rackets, and 
tennis. Some play loo; one or two even manage to hunt. Thus 
there are numbers of connecting links between the sets, yet these 
sets have, in the larger Colleges, a distinct and separate existence. 
Rich men, who hunt several times a week, and chiefly devote 
themselves to other amusements on other days, know very little 
about Undergraduates who, from ambition, or love of knowledge, 
Or necessity, are regular attendants at lectures, take copious notes, 
and go in for University Scholarships and _ prizes, Occasionally a 
man of immense energy will get five first classes, and yet appear to 
pass his time with youths as splendid and as indolent as the lilies of 
the field. Occasionally, too, one of the gorgeous and sportive class 
will be smitten by ambition, or a little grain of conscience will 
make him read, and he will spend his Long Vacations with robust 
Scotch students and a tutor in some untrodden glen of the High- 
lands. Another set who mix with reading men, and often read 
very hard, are boating men. The nature of their pursuit keeps 
them a little apart from the rest of the College--at least while they 
are in training. Then the Eight or the Torpid has 1 table to itself 
in the Hall, and the unextinguishable laughter which follows astout 
boating joke rolls up the long room, and terrifies the Dons in 
their sedes gudete at the high table. There is generally a set of 
clever men who are more interested in literature in general than in 
the work set in the Schools. It is well that such people should 
exist, and read very much what books they please, for the system of 
constant examinations is apt to get students into a groove, and their 
minds run too much ona few select works of Plato, Tacitus, and 
Thucydides, Common tastes, and natural likings and antipathies, 
aided by mere accident, tend to constitute sets which live very 
much apart. In small Colleges there is often perhaps more of a 
true collegiate sentiment. Every one knows his neighbours, more 
or less, and every one almost feels it his duty to do what he can for 
the College all round, and not to limit himself to following his own 
special bent. Thus it has happened that comparatively small 
Colleges, like Corpus and Magdalen, have found themselves at the 
head of the river. But that enviable distinction is, as a rule, the 
property of large muscular Colleges, in which good rowing is a 
tradition, 

READING MEN 


READING men vary very much in character. There is the hard 
student, who, after four hours of lectures, takes a dreary constitutional 
walk or run, works again before dinner, reads the papers for an hour 
after dinner, and then returns once more to Liddell and Scott for a 
couple of hours before bedtime. This sort of student is wasting his 
time and his youth more than he supposes, for he often works so 
incessantly that his brain loses any life and spring it may possess ; he 
fails in examinations, and is a physical and intellectual wreck. Such 
extreme application is only justifiable when a man has, like Wolf, a 
genius for scholarship, a robust constitution, and no particular 
interest in anything else. But youth and the opportunities of 
University life keep the majority of studious people from the 
madness of this extreme. They find time to see each other, to 
make friendships, to exchange ideas, to talk nonsense, to row, 
to ride, to play games, to take long walks, or to loiter in the gardens 
and by the river. 

All these diversions are really a great part of education. Men 
owe less to their tutors, to lectures, to dictionaries, than to each 
other, to the kind and cheerful philosophy of friends who see life in 
all sorts of various ways. Reading men are apt to wax moody 
and discontented, and this is only natural, With whatever ideas— 
religious, political, social—a lad may come up to the University, he 
is certain to be obliged to question them, perhaps to alter them. 
At school and at home he has probably taken for granted whatever 
he was told about the most important topics in the world. At 
Oxford he is obliged to study the whole history of the change of 
ideas. He has to note how philosophies succeeded each other, how 
religions rose, and fell, and passed away. He is compelled to 
examine his own beliefs of every sort, and the years cannot be 
altogether happy which we pass in this process, however it may 
conclude. It is now that friendship is valuable indeed, and that a 
man will feel the benefit of having various interests, various sorts of 
friends, the power of being absorbed in several amusements. He 
should take the advice of Horace about dancing, that of Talleyrand 
about whist, that of his College coach about the whole duty of an 
oarsman. If he does not do this, if he becomes a shy recluse, his 
labours will profit him very little, and his success, even in examina- 
tions, will not be so great as it would have been had he kept his 
mind and other portions of his frame well-braced. 


ROWING MEN 


THE rowing man who is nothing but a rowing man is fortunately 
rare. Always in training for something or other, from Challenge 


Fours to the University Kight, he becomes a great amphibious car- 


nivorous animal, whose proper place is the Zoological Gardens. He 
rows, of course, for all his College prizes, from the Challenge Fours 
0 the Canoe Race. Heisin his College Four, which keeps him 
busy in autumn till he is put into the Trial Eights. In winter, if he 
s a new comer, he has the College Torpid to amuse himself with, 
mless he is tried for the University Eight. In summer he has the 
College Eight, and then he competes for the University Sculls, and 
nds by getting into training for Henley. He supports life on chops, 
teaks, marmalades, and a scanty allowance of beer, with a glass of 
ort after dinner. He goes to bed and gets up at the absurd hours 
vhich recommend themselves to the innocent lamb and the tuneful 
ark, He acquires enormous bodily strength, and his whole intellect 
uns to devising popular jokes. Occasionally, his relaxation is to 
ommit a series of playful but aggravated assaults on his friends, and 
o make hay” of their furniture. If he were not good-natured 
nd simple-minded, he would be as dangerous to Society as the large 
an whom Frankenstein made, and who afterwards gave so much 
ouble to more than one family circle. But, let us hasten to add, 
1e boating man who is_ nothing but a boating man is so extremely 
ie that this horrific sketch is almost purely a fancy picture. The 
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alien who happens to visit Oxford for the purpose of reading Sanscrit 
manuscripts in the Bodleian may deny this: he may say that there are 
plenty of persons like our imaginary boating man in Oxford. But 
on cross-examining the learned German or Italian who holds this 
opinion, we shall probably find that he has happened to be in 
College during the rise and progress of a Bump Supper. The 
Bump Supper is a kind of relic of those tremendous savage rites, in 
which all the able-bodied warriors of a tribe give themselves up to 
howling, screaming, and dancing corrobbories, Not otherwise, after 
a College has made several bumps on the river, does it celebrate the 
event by a feast, not to say a bout, in which a good deal is drunk, 
many speeches are delivered, and_the whole affair ends with 
an Invasion of the Quadrangle. Probably many persons still 
remember a supper in a College not far from Broad Street, so 
uproarious that it wakened the authorities in six neighbouring 
Colleges, and led to a confused belief that the Gauls were at the 
gates, When these events are rare, as they are in Colleges which 
don’t make many bumps, they are best treated with silent indiffer- 
ence. But when they tend to be common, and when a recognised 
part of the ritual is the tattooing of the body of the Dean, it is 
better to substitute a dance fora supper. The more refined amuse. 
ment mollifies the manners, and does not permit them to be fierce, 
But we must not leave the boating man without admitting that his 
chief amusement is simple, manly, and inexpensive, that he is often 
an accomplished scholar, and frequently has a genius for playing the 
piano, and for sketching in water-colours, 


THE MUSICAL MAN 


“ INJUNS are pison wherever met,” according ta Artemus Ward. 
As much may be said (‘‘I speak of him but brotherly”) about the 
musical man. The only thing I know of in his favour is, that he 
does go to chapel, at least if he belongs to a College which has a 
choral service. Otherwise he is the idlest of men, and the cause of 
the greatest idleness in others, There are, of course, musical men 
and musical men. Some can only play a waltz with one finger 
on the piano, but they begin to pick out “The Blue Danube,” 
before they are dressed, they lave themselves, so to speak, in the 
Blue Danube at odd times all day, and a prolonged dip in the Blue 
Danube is their last indulgence before going to bed very late. The 
tortures of their neighbours would melt the heart of an Inquisitor, 
Then there is the musical man, if so he can be called, who can only 
play on a huntsman’s horn, and who, if I may be allowed the 
expression, can’t play on that, All day, and all night, and chiefly 
at times when you don’t expect it, he and his friends elicit from 
their horn such agonising screams as to lead German and Italian 
visitors of distinction to suppose that this is a Natural Science 
College, and that vivisection is licensed on the premises. Of course 
Herr Schniff, and the illustrious Cavaliere Blobbi are immensely 
disappointed when they find that this is not the case, and that 
vivisectors, if caught, would meet the fate of the scientific Eton boy, 
who roasted live dormice. But the man with the horn is a terrible 
infliction. He is more endurable (because he is less frequently in 
one’s way) than the confirmed musical amateur. This young man 
wears a pink shirt, a daffodil coloured neck-tie, and a coat 
of Tyrian bloom, also varnished boots, His whole heart and soul 
are exclusively absorbed in music. 

Though entirely free from vice, he does more harm than half a 
college iull of Russians. His nature has no room in it for anything 
but music. He scribbles the /retéd of operas in his note-books 
during lecture. He talks to you, down at the river, about soters 
and instrumentation, and his interest is far greater in counterpoint 
than in cover-point, even when there is a chance of watching a 
fielder like Mr, Royle, He suddenly tells you, ‘It went somehow 
like this — 

Tra la la, 

Tra la, 

Tra LA.” 
He despises tunes and airs, He gives musical parties twice a week 
and the ophicleide, the trombone, the spinet, the harpsichord, the 
shawm, and all the stringed instruments mentioned in a famous 
chapter of Holy Writ appear to be for ever exerting themselves in 
his rooms. This sort is a great trial both to Dons and under- 
graduates, but, as the musical man is always doing exactly what he 
likes best, and the only thing he is fit for, it is to be presumed that 
his life isa happy one. And it takes all sorts to make a world. 


THE ALL-ROUND MAN 


THE All-Round Man is the victim of a proud and almost laudable 
ambition. He wishes to be an Admirable Crichton. He rows, he 
runs,—the Three Mile is not too long, nor the Hundred Yards too 
short for him,—he hunts, and likes to be seen in pink ; he plays tennis, 
—the game of. Kings as well as the humble out-of-door variety, —he is 
a cricketer, he also reads, and he competes for the Prize Poem. The 
odds are that he is just good enough for his College Eight, just good 
enough to play tennis for the University in a bad year, and just 
learned enough to obtain a Third Class in History. He is the 
Pendennis of the moment, his tastes are rather extravagant, his 
success a little more than doubtful. But he, too, manages to attain 
social triumphs, and at the worst, enjoys himself, and gets a great 
deal of intellectual and bodily exercise, 


OTHER SORTS OF MEN 


Ir would be easy to fill this paper with singular types of under- 
graduate, We might examine, in the interests of science, that shy 
retiring creature called the ‘‘ smug” in the language of to-day, and 
the ‘* putt,” or ‘queer fellow,” in the slang of the past. We might 
discuss the practical jester, the theatrical man (who has affinities 
with the musical man), the esthetic man, who is rare, but very 
notorious, a walking advertisement of his own affectations; the 
Evangelical man, who sends people tracts, and preaches in cap and 
gown at the Martyrs’ Memorial on Sundays. ‘Then there is the 
poet, a great type of the romantic sort, who always reads the books 
he should neglect, and invariably neglects the books his tutor tells him 
to read. He spurns Aristotle, and cannot away with Demosthenes, 
the ‘‘ Cassandra” of Lycophron he has at his fingers’ ends, and he, 
if any man, can cap a quotation from the elder Podonian. He has 
read all the poetry that no one else ever heard of, and has note- 
books full of epics and tragedies, sonnets, and rondeaux. Some of 
these doubtless, see the light in a little magazine of fugitive verse, 
nicely printed on hand-made paper, The rest are known only to 
the bard and his most intimate friends. Much might also be 
written of the unacademic youth, who wishes to ‘‘see life,” and 
study character. He knows every pot-house in the town, is 
acquainted with the old local characters, and is the philosopher, 
poet, and friend of all the barmaids and young ladies not in 
University society. There is always the chance that he will marry 
the daughter of a dog-fancier, but he frequently escapes what seems 
such a probable close to education as understood by himself. Then 
there are the queer aliens whom some odd fate collects in Oxford. 
We have not had a Red Indian since the Chippeway fled from the 
Proctors, drew a ‘* bull-dog ” into an ambuscade, scalped him, and 
fled with the trophy, a steerage passenger from Liverpool. But mild 
Hindoos, Armenians, learned Japanese, not averse to até, Siamese 
noted for wild accomplishments in the dance, and many other 
foreigners help to complete the number of interesting types that 
make up the University, 


DONS 


‘* Musk, shall we sing of Dons?” to parody the author of ‘The 
Sugar Cane.” A disquisition on this topic seems unavoidable. It 


is known by all men but the artists of comic papers, and som 
novelists, that the old British Don, like the Dodo, is an extine 
bird. He perished with the disease that destroyed the vines it 
Madeira. He withdrew, like the Red Indians before the pale-faces 
when married Fellows, children, nurses, and perambulators became 
common in Oxford. He and that deathless thirst of his for port, 
and his sound orthodox principles, and his liking for the count} 
families ; he, and his old stories, and his red waistcoat, are where 
Dr. Routh is, in the tomb of antiquity. A few almost fossil 
specimens, driven away by Reform, Research, and Matrimony, may 
be studied at comfortable clubs in London. 


THE POLITICAL DON 


WHEN Mr. Thackeray was reprinting his ‘‘ Book of Snobs,” he 
found that his sketches of Political Snobs were so personal, ‘‘and, 
in a word, so snobbish,” that it was better to suppress them, 
Warned by this example, it might be as well, if not to suppress our 
notice of the Political Don before taking the trouble to write it, at 
least to treat the topic with cold impartiality. The class is not very 
large, its members are easily recognised, and they need only be 
mentioned as gentlemen exceedingly zealous in their respective 
causes, whether they encourage and abet Conservative working-men, 
or proclaim to their friends that the crisis is indeed with us, and 
3,5004 absolutely needed for the pure conduct of our elections ; 
whether they bring spies from Birmingham to spy out the land, or 
engage legions of messengers who cannot read; or move heaven and 
earth in order that the working man may be wakened by steam 
“devils” at an early hour of the morning, and that tram-cars with 
their bells may career over Magdalen Bridge and up the High 
Street. The Political Dons are thorough-going characters. The 
intellectual life of Oxford, devouring as it may seem, leaves these 
energetic persons plenty of vigour to devote to public topics. 
When the Eastern Question was dividing households, and setting 
the son-in-law against the mother-in-law, a dinner party at Oxford 
was, if possible, more likely to be disturbed by political ferocity than 
a dinner party elsewhere. ‘There were people who passed their 
leisure hours in church praying for the success of the Montenegrins, 
there were people who called Mr. Gladstone a perjured traitor, and 
others who impeached my Lord Salisbury’s character for unflinching 
and uncompromising veracity, The question of Irish Land is no 
less provocative of discord, and in all these verbal engagements the 
Political Don takes his part with very great pluck and resolution. 
Politics bring Town and Gown into relations unusually close ; Gown 
makes edifying speeches at public meetings, and Town (when Con- 
servative, and inspired by beer) breaks the windows of Gown, or 
threatens to break them. ‘Thus a strong and wholesome current 
of practical life—the healthy influence of great affairs—plays freely 
through a life which some accuse of being “ fugitive and cloistered.” 
The worldling may sneer at resident students, as if they were mere 
refined recluses, shrinking from the rough breeze of opinion, But it 
is a fact that many of the learned exclaim, like Cephalus, in Ovid 
“aura (popularis) vent,” and open their bosoms, as it were, to the 
refreshing gusts of our great public opinion. There may be critics who 
wish that Political Dons would mind their own business, and lecture 
on History in Oxford, instead of endeavouring to lecture on history 
in the House of Commons. But these persons little understand the 
character of Englishmen who are justly proud of their absorbing 
delight in Mr. Bradlaugh’s oath, Pat Doolan’s “ rint,” and the 
attitude of the Porte in Egyptian affairs. 


THE ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH 


HERE again isatopic on which it is hard to write without 
appearing to verge on what may be called personalities. The 
Endowment of Research is a subject that lies near the heart of 
earnest Dons. Our Universities are supposed to be places of study, 
but they are really places of education. Tutors and lecturers find 
almost the whole of their time occupied during term with giving 
lectures, reading pieces of composition and English essays by their 
pupils, and, generally in preparing their pupils for examination. 
‘To examine and be examined is very much the end of existence at 
the Universities. In a man’s first terms, there is Responsions or 
Smalls, a harassing affair, wherein youth is catechised as to its 
knowledge of arithmetic, algebra, the first two books of Euclid, 
and other subjects less obscure and trying. About a year anda 
half after this comes Moderations, when men are closely examined 
in the texts of certain classical authors, in Latin, and Greek com- 
position, philology, and so forth. Tutors must always have these 
examinations, and the final one which precedes the degree, and 
others at the end of each term—‘‘Collections ”—in addition to 
examinations in Natural Science, Theology, and so forth, 
present to their minds. A conscientious tutor will do his 
best to prevent the examinations from becoming stereotyped Chinese 
affairs, by extending his own knowledge, and communicating new 
and original views (or “tips ”) to his pupils. But, let a man strive 
as he may, he finds that study is strictly limited by the necessities of 
examination. Practical undergraduates are likely to want know- 
ledge that will ‘pay in the Schools,” and will be indifferent to 
science which does not help them to gain marks. Thus the tutor is 
occupied, during the vacations, in preparing lectures that will be 
useful to his pupils, while in term-time he delivers these lectures, 
and sees his pupils in private. The result is obvious enough. A 
man who might, were circumstances more favourable, extend the 
frontiers of knowledge, is obliged to limit himself to the region of 
what is already well known. To remedy this state of things men of 
agile mind propose that ‘“‘ original research” should be endowed. 
Students should receive desirable incomes from the University, 
and should spend them where they please. One ‘Researcher ” 
would study Buddhist records in holy Lassa, and come home 
and write a book on the Lama of Thibet. Another would 
explore volcanic phenomena, and gratify the world with a 
monograph on the ‘‘Lichens of Mount Hecla.” <A third 
would examine the deserted cities of Yucatan. He would copy 
the hieroglyphics of the temple walls. He would show that the 
Toltec sign for “ corkscrew,” say, proved the Toltecs to have been 
a Semitic race. If he could add that this was a convincing proof of 
the Scriptural account of the Deluge, his fame would become great 
in religious and philological circles. Meantime, another student 
would expend 1,000/. a year to prove that there never were any 
Toltecs, and that the so-called hieroglyph for “corkscrew” was 
really Chichimec for ‘‘serpent.” Thus knowledge would be 
advanced, the University would spend her money in the endowment 
of research, and would have nothing left for examiners, lecturers, 
and subscriptions to the new cricket-ground in the parks, Toadvo.- 
cate this reform is the province of the Don who believes in the 
Endowment of Research, He is generally met by the argument that 
endowed cats catch no mice, that discoveries have usually been made 
by unendowed persons, and that half-a-dozen Researchers could 
easily, and agreeably, expend about a fourth of the income of the 
University. 

EVERYDAY TYPES 


In speaking both of undergraduates and of their masters and 
pastors, we have chosen the more original and remarkable types. 
The cesthetic Don ; the Don who is a man of the world; the Don 
who likes a lord ; the Don who studies natural science and despises 
literature; the advanced Don who believes in Mr. Herbert Spencer; 
and many other varieties, might employ the pen of the inquirer. 
But, after all, these classes, though singular, and rather interesting, 
are restricted in number. The immense majority of Dons consists of 
men who are doing their duty as well as they can, who are working 
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very hard in an important profession without notoriety or reward. 
Their business is that of education. Within the conditions of -the 
University, they are doing their best to train the minds and characters 
of the undergraduates, who are often their friends. Still young 
enough to remember the difficulties and forgive the faults of youth, 
they teach, and encourage, and assist men as yet beset by the per- 
pleéxities of a life not fully realised, and of powers not wholly recog- 
nised and developed. It is not a trifling task, nor a mere pedantic 
exercise—this task of education which the Researcher despises. The 
career of young fellows who will be important to England is more or 
less influenced by a wise and sympathetic or by a foolish and dornd 
teacher. If a tutor can get only a few of his pupils to understand 
that life is not meant for mere amusement, that even the dry work 
of a College examination is useful in confirming the habit of serious 
application to whatever business may be in hand, he has done as 
much as if he had established the correct sense of a Chichimec 
hieroglyph. It is very much in the power of a tutor to make his 
pupils look back at their Oxford career with the impatience of 
Gibbon, to regret three wasted years of quarrels with authority and 
senseless pleasures, and to regard the same space of time as the 
period in which character was formed, and childish things put away. 
All of us who know Oxford know Dons whose hearts never seem to 
grow older; and who are able to be the friends and anxiously 
successful guides of generation afier generation of undergraduates. 
They enable men to go right, who would, but for them, have gone 
wrong. Their names are widely known wherever there are English- 
men, but are without renown in the newspapers. And the great 
majority of their pupils are worthy of them, being neither fops nor 
fribbles, nor dull plodders, nor semi-professional athletes, but men 
who take their share in the studies and sports, the mirth and pleasure, 
which Oxford offers in her beautiful framework of rivers and towers, 


chapels and gardens, 


AN OXFORD DAY 


Tue life led by the majority of undergraduates can most easily 
be illustrated by the description of an ordinary day in Oxford. It 
is a place where the days se sadvent e¢ se ressemblent, The regu- 
larity of the hours for work, for chapel, for closing the College 
gates, and so on, confine life within certain grooves. Of course if any 
one thinks he will enjoy himself more by dint of breaking all the 
rules, it is open to him to make that experiment. He may thus 
avoid contracting habits, or at all events ‘‘regular habits,” and not 
to do that, says a philosopher, is to be successful. On the other 
hand, the cultivation of irregular habits rarely secures academic 
success, Let us suppose, then, the case of a gentleman who is 
anxious to avoid a slavish regularity. He will not, of course, get 
up when his servant comes in the morning to ask him if he break- 
fasts at home. He will cut chapel. As a consequence the College 
messenger will be asked to invite him to visit the Dean. Now if he 
can avoid the College messenger, of course he will also avoid one of 
these interviews with the Dean which can give nothing but pain to 
a delicate nature. Our friend will therefore stride rapidly across 
quad to the rooms of the friend with whom he breakfasts. If all 
the company except himself have been at chapel he is safe, but if 
there are other careless brethren they leap into places of shelter, 
behind curtains, and into cupboards, whenever a knock comes to 
the door. To go to lecture after breakfast would only be to 
encounter the messenger. A person of free tastes, and averse to 
pedantic discipline, will therefore go off and play billiards, or tennis, 
or lounge in a garden, as taste may dictate or opportunity suggest. 
Luncheon is a meal to be enjoyed out of College, and then the 
afternoon is before a man. He may ride over to Woodstock or 
Abingdon, or play cricket, or drive a pony-carriage to some place 
that he knows of, where he can dine, or he may return to 
the town, dine out of College or at a tavern, and pass his 
evening among the pleasures suited to his youth and age. As 
the College gates close at midnight, he will not’ break the rest of 
the porter by “ knocking in,” but will introduce himself into College 
by some unguarded window, or friendly gap between railings, His 
next move will be to collect seven other devils worse than himself, 
and organise athletic sports on the grass in the Dons’ quadrangle. 
Tf he ends with a bonfire and a pyrotechnic exhibition, or fires 
Roman candles at the window of an unpopular man, he will have 
enjoyed a day beaming with delirious excitement. But this is 
precisely the sort of day that no man may repeat too frequently. 
The Dean, the Tutors, the Proctors at last pursue and capture the 
youth who has been fast in vain; a Common Room Meeting is held 
upon him, and he is invited to continue his studies in tne quiet 
air of the country and among the refined, associations of his home. 
Now a regular Oxford day is precisely the reverse of that which has 
been described. The student goes to chapel, he goes to three or 
four lectures, he amuses himself till dinner-time, he dines in Hall ; 
goes to a quiet ‘‘wine;” he reads for a couple of hours; and 
probably he goes to bed when a hundred bells are proclaiming 
midnight. Six or seven hours of work are enough for most men, 
and there is plenty of time left in the day for diversion, society, and 
literature—things not alien to education, 


FAREWELL 


THE visitors of Oxford in June leave the place, let us hope, with 
pleasant memories of summer at her fairest, of gardens where the 
acacia blossoms have succeeded to the honours of the chestnut 
flower, where the rivers are the paths of pleasure-boats, and where 
there are to be seen on every side pleasant and mirthful faces of 
young men and women. They should also try to believe, in the 
absence of evidence, that the University is a place where much 
hard work is done, where students and tutors alike are not 
unacquainted with great anxieties, where prosperous fortunes are 
begun, and promising careers are marred. Oxford may be the gate 
that leads to all success, or the reef on which lives are stranded. 
Through this old town, and through Cambridge, statesmen, 
philosophers, poets, preachers, have passed, and here they have 
gained the first knowledge of men and women, here, perhaps, they 
have made their earliest acquaintance with the charms of nature, or 
with the trouble and mystery of the world. And from this place 
many have gone down to the country, and left, for ever, the busier 
and more animated aspects of human life. In either case good sons 
of Oxford remember kindly the scenes of their opening experience, 
the begiminng or the limit of their course. They, at least, will 
never listen to the evil tongues which malign Oxford, now because 
she is busy, now because she is idle, now because she is too modern, 
and again, because she is too conservative, because she is well-bred, 
or because she opens her doors to men of every rank. All these 
contradictory charges are, almost weekly, brought against the 
University, by a writer or writers who seem to have carried away 
from Oxford nothing but ignoble regrets and impotent anger, But 
neither visitors who have been happy among the ancient halls, nor 
the hosts who received them, are likely to think of Oxford without 
giatitude and reverence, for her hospitality, her kindliness, her 
eagerness to know whatever is to be known, her readiness to enjoy 
whatever is to be enjoyed. ANDREW Lanc 
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RapIcaLs IN SERvIA have had their feelings bitterly hurt by the 
performance of M. Sardou’s political squib Radagas. When 
recently produced at Belgrade the piece raised such an uproar that 
the police were called in to restore order, and were ignominiously 
obliged to beat a retreat, the tumult only being quelled by the 
manager promising that the play should not be finished, or repre- 
sented again, 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES 


THE importance which has, during the past few years, been 
attached to meteorological observations, one of the outward and 
visible signs of which is the daily weather forecast published in the 
various newspapers, makes the introduction of any new method of 
work a subject of universal interest. From the man of science to 
the pleasure-seeker, a means of telling whether the opening day will 
be fine or rainy is a matter of great importance. To the farmer, 
and others whose livelihood depends upon open-air labour, the fore- 
casting power is of still greater consequence. _ The barometer, as 
all know, often tells a flattering tale of promised sunshine, wher 
there comes a deluge to give it the lle. Indeed, an isolated 
barometer, which cannot be read in conjunction with others planted 
over a large area of country, is very limited in its power of prophecy. 

About ten years ago, Professor Piazzi Smyth, the Astronomer 
Royal for Scotland, pointed out a new use for the spectroscope. He 
had observed that when this instrument was pointed to the sky 
when the air was surcharged with moisture, a peculiar band made 
itself evident across a certain part of the spectrum, _ This shading, 
which makes its appearance close to the double line D, is now 
known as the rainband, and is looked upon by those who have 
made it their study as a very sure indication of coming showers, 
Professor Piazzi Smyth does not regard it as absolutely infallible, 
but remarks that it is never really absent when rain is imminent. 
Mr. J. Rand Capron, another well-known astronomer, has taken the 
subject up, and his conclusions regarding it have been published in 
pamphlet form. We borrow from his paper the following diagram. 

The topmost spectrum is a simple diagram showing the principal 
Frauenhofer lines, with their attached letters. In this no rainband 
is evident, and it represents a spectrum such as is observed when 
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the air is dry. No, 2 shows a faint rainband, and No. 3 exhibits 
one which is exceptionally strong. A faint rainband may sometimes 
represent moisture which will remain suspended in the air for a long 
time, but one which is strong, or moderately so, is sure to indicate 
an excess of moisture which will soon be precipitated in the form of 
rain. When rain actually begins to fall the band loses its intensity, 
and will sometimes become quite faint during a heavy shower. The 
kind of spectroscope used need not be of an expensive character, for 
an ordinary pocket instrument will give a very good idea of the 
general character of the band, but Mr. Browning has lately produced 
a convenient little instrument for this especial purpose. 

Those of us who have been to sea during the prevalence of foggy 
weather know very well how unpleasant it is to think that the next 
moment may bring us into collision with some unseen boat or 
other obstacle. The danger seems to be imminent when fog-horns 
are sounding on all sides, when our own whistle is contributing its 
share to the general noise, and when we are creeping along at half 
speed, or stopping short at brief intervals. That these fog-horns 
are only a partial protection from collision is evidenced by the long 
list of vessels which annually are lost or disabled by knocking 
against one another, Captain W. B. Barker, of the United States 
Mercantile Marine, has endeavoured to lessen these catastrophes 
by reducing the sounds of a fog-horn to an intelligible code, which 
will enable a vessel to tell those within two or more miles of her 
the exact course which she is steering. The horn which Captain 
Barker employs is not blown by fallible human lungs, but by 
compressed air from a machine, and the short and long sounds out 
of which his code is compounded are also emitted, by a mechanical 
contrivance, with a judgment which cannot err. 

The machine as arranged for a sailing vessel, or for any other duty 
where steam is not available, is constructed as shown in Fig. 2. P is 
a closed cylinder, having within it a moveable piston with hollow 


FIG. 2. 


piston rod N. This piston is forced up into the cylinder, so as to 
compress the air therein, by the cogged-wheel Jj, the said wheel 
being turned by a handle attached. In the cylinder above, the 
opening I is for the attachment of the foghorn—not shown in the 
diagram. This opening is closed by the action of the spring s, and 
no air can pass out of the cylinder until this spring is pulled down so 
as to release the valve with which it is crowned. This release is 
afforded by the combined action of the lever m and the bell-crank L 
—to which latter is attached a rod fastened to the spring. The lever 
M is tripped upwards by the keyed surface of the hollow piston-rod N, 
when the latter is raised sufficiently to bring the two together. Inside 
this piston-rod the code—consisting of eight distinct signals—is 
arranged by the projection of pieces of metal, some long and some 
short. If the trip lever M is pressed upwards by a long key, a long 
puff of wind and a long sound are the result—if by a short key, the 


Supposing that the interior of this keyed piston-rod were 


reverse. 
laid out flat it would represent the appearance shown in Fig. 3. 
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The entire machine is covered with a plate bearing a duplicate 
code, and this plate can be turned round, so that any particular 
signal can be given at will. For river navigation the signals can be 
modified so as to indicate whether a vessel is passing up or down, 
and whether on the left or the right bank of the stream. This 
invention seems to fulfil an undoubted want, but would obviously be 
useless unless universally adopted. Ge Hi 


“CoRBIE’S PooL,” by Susan Morley (3 vols.: Bentley and Son), 
is very considerably above the average novel in point of merit. The 
story is simple, graceful, and well put together, and the authoress 
knows how to think sensibly as well as how to write brightly. A 
touch of poetical charm is given by the use of a vague family legend 
as a sort of key-note from which the work springs, and to which in 
a measure it returns ; but this slight suggestion of a destiny at work 
in the life of Alice Brandon is never pushed beyond its proper 
province as a fanciful ornament to a story which, though romantic, 
is kept well within the limits of likelihood. The interest of the 
novel depends rather upon the development of character, as displayed 
mostly by means of conversation, than upon its incidents, which 
are slight and few, so that ‘‘ Corbie’s Pool” by no means appeals 
to all classes of readers. Moreover, it is throughout graceful and 
thoughtful to the extent of a loss instead of a gain of power. Readers 
who are pleased by it will be greatly pleased, and will not find the 
conversations too long, or the characters too ideal—faults with which 
it may certainly be charged. 

We hardly know whether practical farmers are much given, as a 
class, to the perusal of story-books. If so, we can most sincerely 
recommend to their notice ‘‘ Farnborough Hall: or New Life on 
the Old Farm,” by Hubert Simmons (3 vols.: Tinsley Bros.). It 
is essentially a novel for farmers, and for absolutely no other class 
of the community. It contains a nearly complete survey of all the 
questions, from high agricultural politics down to the smallest details 
of daily work, likely to interest a farmer professionally : there is 
no need to call special attention to Mr. Simmons’ views, a few score 
non-agricultural topics that occur to him promiscuously and 
apparently at random. Since love, however, is supposed to concern 
all sorts and conditions of men, Mr. Simmons may be held justified 
in introducing it in order to make his book of the farm entirely 
exhaustive. In the main, apart from its feeble claims to the honours 
of fiction, ‘‘ Farnborough Hall” is well worth the perusal of tenant- 
farmers and of their landlords. It is singularly free from crotchets, 
and regards the exercise of common sense and economy as of more 
value to the farmer than scientific training, 

The latest fruits of the researches of the learned ‘‘ Ouida ” are to 
be found in a work called ‘In Maremma ”’ (3 vols, : Chatto and 
Windus)—a decidedly dull romance founded upon the lively topic of 
Etruscan tombs. So conscientiously has she performed her task that 
her hastiest reader cannot fail to know more about thesubject than, we 
cannot help assuming, did ‘‘ Ouida ” herself before she began to write 
thereon. ‘‘In Maremma” is as conspicuously, and, it must be added, 
painfully, the result of cram as the papers of a typical candidate ina 
pass examination. But, dull as the whole letting-out of cram must 
necessarily be, it is in the present case lively indeed compared with 
the romance intended to serve for the gilding of the pill. The plot 
of one of Verdi’s most murderous operas, with the substitution of 
tawdry gush for -Verdi’s music, would have an effect almost precisely 
similar. To state it very shortly, Musa, not knowing that she is the 
daughter of the famous brigand Saturnino, lives all alone in a tomb 
in company with the corpse of her foster-mother. Here she is 
seduced by a beautiful scoundrel unjustly condemned to the galleys 
for the murder of a former mistress who had really been killed by her 
jealous husband. This Count d’Este, however, wearies of Musa, 
and, having been pardoned on the discovery of the injustice of his 
sentence, deserts her, and takes up with a third lady. Musa, in 
despair, stabs herself on the grave of her child, whose corpse she 
had previously added to the company of the dead in which she took 
so much antiquarian and imaginative pleasure. Of course she is an 
amazing young woman, who rows, swims, and dives like a water- 
Amazon, and is gifted with the imaginative faculties of an ‘* Ouida.” 

Mrs. Leith Adams has done well to collect together the stories 
published under the title of the first of them, ‘‘Lady Deane” ( 3 
vols. : Chapman and Hall). They are of singularly equal merit on 
the whole, though each is likely to find its special admirers. For 
our own part, we should give the preference to ‘‘ Misericordia,” a 
sketch of singular pathos which would well have borne ampler 
development. ‘‘Mrs, Armytage,” with its sympathetic pictures of 
child-life, is perhaps the most important, and “‘ Lottie,” the only 
tale which those who enjoy the works of Mrs. Adams for her distinc. 
tive qualities are not likely to enjoy at all, proves that it is want of 
will and not of power which keeps her from out-rivalling the typical 
lady novelists on their own lower ground. All the other stories are 
excellent, and are fully marked with all the high qualities of work- 
manship, of purpose, and of literary charm that have distinguished 
Mrs, Adams’s more elaborate productions, 

Se eS 


WALKING MarcrHes have been adopted by the natives in India, 
amongst other British fashions, and a grand native pedestrian 
competition recently took place at Calcutta. The competitors varied 
ae Ber a to twelve, and the prizes consisted ofa silver 

AN AMUSING Misrake was lately made by an Artillery officer 
up-country in India. The new Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal was 
going to Simla, and, after a dusty, fatiguing journey, stopped ata 
bungalow on the way for a short’ rest." Tired, travel-stained, and 
hungry, the Lieutenant-Governor’s appearance was not that of an 
important official, so a kindly artilleryman in the bungalow, not 
knowing his visitor, greatly patronised him, and on parting wished 
him luck, and hoped that as he was going to Simla he would get 
some Government employ. Mr. Rivers Thompson thereupon 
thanked him, and meekly replied that he had got temporary employ- 
ment at Simla as it was. The feelings of the artilleryman on 
his subsequent discovery may be readily imagined, 
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THE GRAPHIC 


Marion Fav 
(Continued from page 557) 


the train and went down to Pegwell Bay. From the moment on 
which the messenger had come from Mrs. Roden he had dressed 
himself in black, and he now made no difference in his garments. 
Poor Zachary said but little to him 3 but that little was very bitter. 
“It has been so with all of them,” he said. They have all been 
taken. he Lord cannot strike me again now.” Uf the highly- 
born stranger's grief, or of the cause which brought him there, he 
had not a word to say ; nor did Lord Hampstead speak of his own 
sorrow. “I sympathise and condole with you,” he said to the old 
man. The Quaker shook his head, and aftér that there was silenee 
between them till they parted. To the few others who were there 
Lord Hampstead did not address himself, nor did they to him. 
From the grave, when the clod of earth had been thrown on it, he 
walked slowly Away, without a sign on his face of that agony 
which was rending his heart. There was a carriage there to take 
him to the railway, but he only shook his head when he was invited 
to enter it. He walked off and wandered about for hours, till he 
thought that the graveyard would be deserted. Then he returned, 
and when he found himself alone he stood over the newly heaped- 
up soil. ‘* Marion,” he said to himself over and over again, 
whispering as he stood there, « Marion,—Marion ; my wife ; my 
woman.” As he stood by the grave side, one came softly stealing 
up to him, and laid a hand upon his shoulder. He turned round 
quickly, and saw thatit was the bereaved father, « Mr, Fay,” he 
said, ‘* we have both lost the only thing that either of us valued.” 

““ What is it to you, who are young, and hardly knew her twelve 
months since ?” 

“* Months make no difference, I think.” 

“ But old age, my lord, and childishness, and solitude-—~” 

**T, too, am alone.” 

““ She was my daughter, my own. You had seen a pretty face, 
and that was all. She had remained with me when those others 
died. Had you not come ” 

“Did my coming kill her, Mr, Fay?” 

“I do not say that. You have been good to her, and I would 
not say a hard word to you.” 

as I did think that nothing could have added to my sorrow.” 

“* No, my lord ; no, no. She would have died, She was her 
dear mother’s child, and she was doomed. Go away, and be 
thankful that you, too, have not become the father of children born 
only to perish in your sight. I will not say an unkind word, but I 
would wish to have my girl’s grave to myself.” Upon this Lord 
Hampstead walked off, and went back to his own home, hardly 
knowing how he reached it, : 

At was a month after this that he returned to the churchyard, and 
might have been seen sitting on the small stone slab which the 
Quaker had already caused to be laid over the grave. It was a fine 
October evening, and the sombre gloom of the evening was already 
darkening everything around. He had crept into the enclosure 
silently, almost slily, so as to insure himself that his presence should 
not be noted ; and now, made confident by the coming darkness, 
he had seated himself on the stone. During the long hours that he 
sat there no word was formed within his lips, but he surrendered 
himself entirely to thoughts of what his life might have been had 
she been spared to him. He had come there for a purpose, the 
very opposite of that ; but how often does it come to pass that we 
arc unable to drive our thoughts into that channel in which we wish 
them to flow? He had thought much of her last words, and was 
minded to attempt to do something as she would have had him do 
it ;—not that he might enjoy his life, but that he might make it 
useful. But as he sat there, he could not think of the real future, — 
not of the future as it might be made to take this or that form by 
his own efforts; but of the future as it would have been had she 
been with him, of the glorious, bright, beautiful future which her 
love, her goodness, her beauty, her tenderness would have 
illuminated, 

Till he had seen her his heart had never been struck. Ideas, 
suffieiently pleasant in themselves, though tinged with a certain 
irony and sarcasm, had been frequent with him as to his future 
career. He would leave that building up of a future family of 
Marquises,—if future Marquises there were to be,—to one of those 
young darlings whose bringing-up would manifestly fit them for the 
work, For himself he would perhaps philosophise, perhaps do 
something that might be of service,—would indulge at any rate his 
own views as to humanity ;—but he would not burden himself with 
a Countess and a nursery full of young lords and ladies. He had 
often said to Roden, had often said to Vivian, that her ladyship, his 
stepmother, need not trouble herself. He certainly would not be 
guilty of making either a Countess or a Marchioness. They, of 
course, had laughed at him, and had bid him bide his time. He 
had bided his time,—as they had said,—and Marion Fay had been 
the result. 

Yes ;—life would have been worth the having if Marion Fay had 
remained to him. It was thus he communed with himself as he sat 
there on the tomb. rom the moment in which he had first seen her 
in Mrs. Roden’s house he had felt that things were changed with 
him. There had cone a vision before him which filled him full of 
delight. As he icarned to know the tones of her voice, and the 
motion of her in: 1s, and to succumb to the feminine charms with 
which she enveloped him, all the world was brightened up to his 
view, Here there was no pretence of special blood, no assumption 
of fantastic titles, no cluim to superiority because of fathers and 
mothers who were in themselves by no means superior to their neigh- 
bours, And yet there were all the grace, all the loveliness, all the 
tenderness, without which his senses would not have been captivated. 
He had never known his want ;—but he had in truth wanted one 
who should be at all points a lady, and yet not insist on a right to be 
so esteemed on the strength of inherited privileges. Chance, good 
fortune, providence had sent her to him,—or more probably the 
eternal fitness of things, as he had allowed himself to argue when 
things had fallen out so well to his liking. ‘Then there had arisen 
difficulties, which had seemed to.him to be vain and absurd—though 
they would not allow themselves to be at once swept away. They 
had talked to him of his station and of hers, making that an obstacle 
which to him had been a strong argument in favour of her love. 
Against this he had done battle with the resolute purpose which a 
man has who is sure of his cause. He would have none of their 
sophistries, none of their fears, none of their old-fashioned absurdi- 
ties. Did she love him? Was her heart to him as was his to her? 
That was the one question on which it must all depend. As he 
thought of it all, sitting there on the tombstone, he put out his arm 
as though to fold her form to his bosom when he thought of the 
moment in which he became sure that it was so. There had been no 
doubt of the full-flowing current of her love. Then he had aroused 
himself, and had shaken his mane like a lion, and had sworn aloud 
that this vain obstacle should be no obstacle, even though it was 
pleaded by herself. Nature had been strong enough within him to 
assure him that he woultl overcome the obstacle. - 

And he had overcome it,—or was overcoming it—when that other 
barrier gradually presented itself, and loomed day by day terribly 
large before his affrighted eyes. Even to that he would not ent 
noi only as regarded her but himself also. Had there been no suc 
barrier, the possession of Marion would have been to him an 
assurance of perfect bliss which the prospect of far-distant death 


would not have affected. When he began to perceive that her con- 
dition was not as that of other young women, he became aware of a 
great danger,—of a danger to himself as well as to her, to himself 
rather than to her. This increased rather than diminished his desire 
for the possession. As the ardent rider will be more intent to take 
the fence when it looms before him large and difficult, so with him 
the resolution to make Marion his wife became the stronger when he 
knew that there were reasons of prudence, reasons of caution, 
reasons of worldly wisdom, why he should not doso. Ithad become 
a religion to him that she should be hisown. Then gradually her 
strength had become known to him, and slowly he was made aware 
that he must bow to her decision. All that he wanted in all the 
world he must not have,—not that the love which he craved was 
wanting, but because she knew that her own doom was fixed, 

She had bade him retrick his beams, and take the light and the 
splendour of his sun elsewhere. The light and the splendour of his 
sun had all passed from him. She had absorbed them altogether. 
He, while he had been boasting to himself of his power and his manli- 
ness, in that he would certainly overcome all the barriers, had found 
himself to be weak as water in her hands, she, in her soft feminine 
tones, had told him what duty had required of her, and, as she had 
said so she had done. Then he had stood on one side, and had 
remained looking on, till she had—gone away and left him. She 
had never been his, It had not been allowed to him even to write 
his name, as belonging also to her, on the gravestone. 

But she had loved him, There was nothing in it all but this to 
which his mind could revert with any feeling of satisfaction, She 
had certainly loved him. If such love might be continued between a 
disembodied spirit and one still upon the earth,—if there were any 
spirit capable of love after that divorce between the soul and the 
body,—her love certainly would still be true tohim. Most assuredly 
his should be true to her. Whatever he might do towards obeying 
her in striving to form some manly purpose for his life, he would 
never ask another woman to be his wife, he would never look for 
other love. The black coat should be laid aside as soon as might be, 
so that the world around him should not have cause for remark 3 but 
the mourning should never be taken from his heart, 

Then, when the darkness of night had quite come upon him, he 
arose from his seat, and flinging himself on his knees, stretched his 
arms wildly across the grave. ‘* Marion,” he said ; ‘* Marion 3 oh, 
Marion, will you hear me? Though gone from me, art thou not 
mine?” He looked up into the night, and there, before his eyes, 
was her figure, beautiful as ever, with all her loveliness of half. 
developed form, with her soft hair upon her shoulders 3; and her eyes 
beamed on him, and a heavenly smile came across her face, and her 
lips moved as though she would encourage him. My Marion ;— 
my wife 1” 

Very late that night the servants heard him as he opened the door 
and walked across the hall, and made his way up to his own room. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 
MR. GREENWOOD’S LAST BATTLE 


Durine the whole of that long summer nothing was absolutely 
arranged as to Roden and Lady Frances, though it was known to 
all London, and toa great many persons outside of London, that 
they were certainly to become man and wife. The summer was 
very long to Lord and Lady Trafford because of the necessity 
incumbent on them of remaining through the last dregs of the 
season on account of Lady Amaldina’s marriage. Had Lady 
Amaldina thrown herself away on another Roden the aunt would 
have no doubt gone to the country; but her niece had done her 
duty in life with so much propriety and success that it would have 
been indecent to desert her, Lady Kingsbury therefore remained 
in Park Lane, and was driven to endure frequently the sight of the 
Post Office clerk. 

For George Roden was admitted to the house even though it was 
at last acknowledged that he must be George Roden, and nothing 
more. And it was found also that he must be a Post Office clerk, 
and nothing more, Lord Persiflage, on whom Lady Kingsbury 
chiefly depended for seeing that her own darlings should not be 
disgraced by being made brothers-in-law to anything so low asa 
clerk in the Post Office, was angry at last, and declared that it was 
impossible to help a man who would not help himself. “It is no 
use trying to pick a man up who will lie in the gutter.” It was thus 
he spoke of Roden in his anger ; and then the Marchioness would 
wring her hands and abuse her stepdaughter. Lord Persiflage did 
think that something might be done for the young man if the 
young man would only allow himself to be called a Duke. But 
the young man would not allow it, and Lord Persiflage did not see 
what could be done. Nevertheless there was a general idea abroad 
in the world that something would be done. Even the mysterious 
savour of high rank which attached itself to the young man would 
do something for him. 

It may be remembered that the Marquis himself, when first the 
fact had come to his ears that his daughter loved the young man, 
had been almost as ferociously angry as his wife. He had assented 
to the carrying of her away to the Saxon castle. He had frowned 
upon her. He had been a party to the expelling her from his own 
house. But gradually his heart had become softened towards her ; 
in his illness he had repented of his harshness ; he had not borne 
her continued absence easily, and had of late looked about for an 
excuse for accepting her lover. When the man was discovered to 
be a Duke, though it was only an Italian Duke, of course he 
accepted him. Now his wife told him daily that Roden was not a 
Duke, because he would not accept his Dukedom,—and ought 
therefore again to be rejected. Lord Persiflage had declared that 
nothing could be done for him, and therefore he ought to be 
rejected, But the Marquis clung to his daughter. As the man was 
absolutely a Duke, according to the laws of all the Heralds, and all 
the Courts, and all the tables of precedency and usages of peerage 
in Christendom, he could not de-grade himself even by any motion 
of hisown. He was the eldest and the legitimate son of the last 
Duca di Crinola,—so the Marquis said,—and as such was a fitting 
aspirant for the hand of the daughter of an English peer. ‘ But 
he hasn’t got a shilling,” said Lady Kingsbury weeping. The 
Marquis felt that it was within his own power to produce some 
remedy for this evil, but he did not care to say as much to his wife 
who was tender on that point in regard to the interest of her three 
darlings. Roden continued his visits to Park Lane very frequently 
all through the summer, and had already arranged for an autumn 
visit to Castle Hautboy,—in spite of that angry word spoken by 
Lord Persiflage. Everybody knew he was to marry Lady Frances. 
But when the season was over, and all the world had flitted from 
London, nothing was settled. 

Lady Kingsbury was of course very unhappy during all this time ; 
but there was a source of misery deeper, more pressing, more 
crushing than even the Post Office clerk. Mr. Greenwood, the late 
chaplain, had, during his last interview with the Marquis, expressed 
some noble sentiments. He would betray nothing that had been 
said to him in confidence. He would do nothing that could annoy 
the Marchioness, because the Marchioness was a lady, and as such, 
entitled to all courtesy from him as a gentleman, There were 
grounds no doubt on which he could found a claim, but he would 
not insist on them, as his doing so would be distasteful to her 
ladyship. He felt that he was being ill-treated, almost robbed ; 
but he would put up with that rather than say a word which would 
come against his own conscience as a gentleman. With these high 
assurances he took his leave of the Marquis as though he intended 
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to put up with the beggarly stipend of 200/, a year which the 
Marquis had promised him. Perhaps that had been his intention 
—but before two days were over he had remembered that though it 
might be base to tell her ladyship’s secrets, the penny-post was still 
open to him. 

It certainly was the case that Lady Kingsbury had spoken to him 
with strong hopes of the death of the heir to the title, Mr. 
Greenwood, in discussing the matter with himself, went beyond that, 
and declared to himself that she had done so with expectation as 
wellas hope. Fearful words had been said. So he assured himself. 
He thanked his God that nothing had come of it, Only for him 
something,—he assured himself,—would have come of it. The 
whisperings in that upstairs sitting-room at Trafford had been 
dreadful. He had divulged nothing. He had held his tongue,— 
like a gentleman. But ought he not to be paid for holding 
his tongue? There are so many who act honestly from noble 
motives, and then feel that their honesty should be rewarded by all 
those gains which dishonesty might have procured for them! About 
a fortnight after the visit which Mr. Greenwood made to the 
Marquis he did write a letter to the Marchioness. ‘I am not 
anxious,” he said, ‘‘to do more than remind your ladyship of those 
peculiarly confidential discussions which took place between yourself 
and me at Trafford during the last winter; but I think you will 
acknowledge that they were of a nature to make me feel that I 
should not be discarded like an old glove. If you would tell his 
lordship that something should be done for me, something would be 
done.”” Her ladyship when she received this was very much 
frightened. She remembered the expressions she had allowed 
herself to use, and did say a hesitating, halting word to her husband, 
suggesting that Mr. Greenwood’s pension should be increased. ‘The 
Marquis turned upon her in anger. ‘“ Did you ever promise him 
anything?” he asked. No;—she had promised him nothing. ‘I 
am giving him more than he deserves, and will do no more,” said 
the Marquis. There was something in his voice which forbade her 
to speak another word, 

Mr. Greenwood’s letter having remained for ten days without an 
answer, there came another. ‘I cannot but think that you will 
acknowledge my right to expect an answer,” he said, “ considering 
the many years through which I have enjoyed the privilege of your 
ladyship’s friendship, and the very confidential terms on which we 
have been used to discuss matters of the highest interest to us both.” 
The ‘‘ matters ” had no doubt been the probability of the accession 
to the title of her own son through the demise of his elder brother ! 
She understood now all her own folly, and something of her own 
wickedness, To this second appeal she wrote a short answer, having 
lain awake over it one entire night. 


“Dear Mr. GREENWOOD--I have spoken to the Marquis, and 
he will do nothing. Yours truly, C. Kincspury.” 


This she did without saying a word to her husband, 
Then, after the interval of a few days, there came a third letter, 


‘* My DEAR Lapy KINGsBuRY,— 

‘‘I cannot allow myself to think that this should be the end of it 
all, after so many years of social intimacy and confidential intercourse, 
Can you yourself imagine the condition of a gentleman of my age 
reduced after a life of ease and comfort to exist on a miserable 
pension of 200/. a year? It simply means death,—death! Have I 
not a right to expect something better after the devotion of a life ? 

‘* Who has known as well as I the stumbling-blocks to your lady- 
ship’s ambition which have been found in the existences of Lord 
Hampstead and Lady Frances Trafford? I have sympathised with 
you no doubt,—partly because of their peculiarities, partly from 
Sincere affection for your ladyship. It cannot surely be that your 
ladyship should now treat me as an enemy because I could do no 
more than sympathise ! 

“Dig I cannot. To beg Iamashamed. You will hardly wish 
that I should perish from want. I have not as yet been driven to 
open out my sad case to any one but yourself. Do not force me to 
it,—for the sake of those darling children for whose welfare I have 
ever been so anxious. 

“* Believe me to be, 
“Your ladyship’s most devoted and faithful friend, 
‘THOMAS GREENWOOD,” 


This epistle so frightened her that she began to consider how she 
might best collect together a sufficient sum of money to satisfy the 
man. She did succeed in sending him a note for 507, But this he 
was too wary to take. He returned it, saying that he could not, 
though steeped in poverty, accept chance eleemosynary aid. What 
he required,—and had he thought a right to ask, was an increase to 
the fixed stipend allowed him. He must, he thought, again force 
himself upon the presence of the Marquis, and explain the nature of 
the demand more explicitly. 

Upon this Lady Kingsbury showed all the letters to her husband. 
‘‘ What does he mean by stumbling-blocks ?” asked the Marquis in 


his wrath. Then there was a scene which was sad enough. She 


had to confess that she had spoken very freely to the chaplain 
respecting her step-children. ‘‘ Freely ! “ What does freely mean ? 
Do you want them out of the way?” Whata question for a husband 
to have to ask his wife! But she had a door by which she could 
partly escape. It was not that she had wanted them out of the way, 
but that she had been so horrified by what she had thought to be 
their very improper ideas as to their own rank of life. Those 
marriages which they had intended had caused her to speak as she 
had done to the chaplain. When alone at Trafford she had no 
doubt opened her mind to the clergyman. She rested a great deal 
on the undoubted fact that Mr. Greenwood was a clergyman. 
Hampstead and Fanny had been stumbling-blocks to her ambition 
because she had desired to see them married properly into proper 
families. She probably thought that she was telling the truth as she 
said all this. It was at any rate accepted as truth, and she was 
condoned. As to Hampstead, it was known by this time that that 
marriage could never take place; and as to Lady Frances, the 
Marchioness was driven, in her present misery, to confess, that as the 
Duca was in truth a Duca his family must be held to be proper. 

But the Marquis sent for Mr. Cumming, his London solicitor, and 
put all the letters into his hand—with such explanation as he thought 
necessary to give. Mr. Cumming at first recommended that the 
pension should be altogether stopped ; but to this the Marquis did 
not consent. ‘* It would not suit me that he should starve,” said the 
Marquis. ‘‘ But if he continues to write to her ladyship something 
must be done.” 

‘Threatening letters to extort money !” said thelawyer confidently, 
“‘T can have him before a magistrate to-morrow, my lord, if it be 
thought well.” It was, however, felt to be expedient that Mr, 
Cumming should in the first case send for Mr, Greenwood, and 
explain to that gentleman the nature of the law. 

Mr, Cumming no doubt felt himself that it would be well thar 
Mr. Greenwood should not starve, and well also that application 
should not be made to the magistrate, unless as a last resort, He, 
too, asked himself what was meant by ‘ stumbling blocks.” Mr. 
Greenwood was a greedy rascal, descending to the lowest depth or 
villany with the view of making money out of the fears of a silly 
woman, But the silly woman, the lawyer thought, must have been 
almost worse than silly. It seemed natural to Mr, Cumming that a 
stepmother should be anxious for the worldly welfare of her own 
children ;—not unnatural, perhaps, that she should be so anxious as to 
have a feeling at her heartamounting almost to a wish that ‘chance ” 
should remove the obstacle. Chance, as Mr. Cumming was aware, 
could in such a case mean only—death, Mr, Cumming, when he 
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put this in plain terms to himself, felt it to be very horrid; but there 
might be a doubt whether such a feeling would be criminal, if 
backed up by no deed and expressed by no word. But here it 
seemed that words had been spoken. Mr. Greenwood had probably 
invented that particular phrase, but would hardly have invented it 
unless something had been said to justify it. It was his business, 
however, to crush Mr. Greenwood, and not to expose her ladyship, 
He wrote a very civil note to Mr. Greenwood. Would Mr. 
Greenwood do him the kindness to call in Bedford Row at such or 
such an hour,—or indeed at any other hour that might suit him. 
Mr. Greenwood, thinking much of it, and resolving in his mind 
that any increase to his pension might probably be made through 
Mr. Cumming, did as he was bid, and waited upon the lawyer. 

Mr. Cumming, when the clergyman was shown in, was seated 
with the letters before him,—the various letters which Mr. Green- 
wood had written to Lady Kingsbury,—folded out one over another, 
so that the visitor’s eye might see them and feel their presence ; but 
he did not intend to use them unless of necessity. ‘Mr, 
Greenwood,” he said, ‘I learn that you are discontented with the 
amount of a retiring allowance which the Marquis of Kingsbury has 
made you on leaving his service.” 

“Tam, Mr. Cumming; certainly I am,—2o00/, a year is not-——” 

‘Let us call it 300/., Mr. Greenwood.” 

‘Well, yes ; Lord Hampstead did say something ——” 

“And has paid something. Let us call it 3007. Not that the 
amount matters. The Marquis and Lord Hampstead are deter- 
mined not to increase it.” 

“ Determined ! ” 

“* Quite determined that under no circumstances will they increase 
it, They may find it necessary to stop it.” 

“*Ts this a threat ?” 

“Certainly it is a threat,—as far as it goes. There is another 
threat which I may have to make for the sake of coercing you ; but 
I do not wish to use it if I can do without it.” 

‘* Her ladyship knows that I am ill-treated in this matter. She 
-ent me 50/, and I returned it, It was not in that way that I wished 
to be paid for my services.” ; 

“Tt was well for you that you did. But for that I could not 
c: ‘tainly have asked you to come and see me here.” 

** You could not?” 

““No;—I could not. You will probably understand what I 
mean.” Here Mr. Cumming laid his hands upon the letters, but 
made no other allusion to them. ‘ A very few words more will, I 
think, settle all that there is to be arranged between us. The 
Marquis, from certain reasons of humanity,—with which I for one 
hardly sympathise in this case,—is most unwilling to stop, or even to 
lessen, the ample pension which is paid to you.” 

‘© Ample ;—after a whole lifetime !” : 

“But he will do so if you write any further letters to any member 
of his family.” 

“‘ That is tyranny, Mr. Cumming.” 

“Very well. Then is the Marquis a tyrant. But he will go 
further than that in his tyranny. If it be necessary to defend either 
himself or any of his family from further annoyance, he will do so 
by criminal proceedings. You are probably aware that the doing 
this would be very disagreeable to the Marquis. Undoubtedly it 
would, To such a man as Lord Kingsbury it isa great trouble to 
have his own name, or worse, that of others of his family, brought 
into a Police Court. But, if necessary, it will be done. I do not 
ask you for any assurance, Mr. Greenwood, because it may be well 
that you should take a little time to think of it. But unless you are 
willing to lose your income, and to be taken before a police 
magistrate for endeavouring to extort money by threatening letters, 
you had better hold your hand.” 

‘*T have never threatened.” 

‘* Good morning, Mr. Greenwood,” 

‘* Mr. Cumming, I have threatened no one.” 

‘Good morning, Mr. Greenwood.” Then the discarded chaplain 
took his leave, failing to find the words with which he could 
satisfactorily express his sense of the injury which had been 
done him. 

Before that day was over he had made up his mind to take his 
300/. a year and be silent. The Marquis, he now found, was not so 
infirm as he had thought, nor the Marchioness quite so full of fears. 
He must give it up, and take his pittance. But in doing so he 
continued to assure himself that he was greatly injured, and did not 
cease to accuse Lord Kingsbury of sordid parsimony in refusing to 
reward adequately one whose services to the family had been so 
faithful and long-enduring. 

It may, however, be understood that in the midst of troubles 
such as these Lady Kingsbury did not pass a pleasant summer, 


CHAPTER LXIV. 
THE REGISTRAR OF STATE RECORDS 


ALTHOUGH Lord Persiflage had seemed to be very angry with the 
recusant Duke and had made that uncivil speech about the gutter, 
still he was quite willing that George Roden should be asked down 
to Castle Hautboy. ‘Of course we must do something for him,” 
he said to his wife ; ‘*but I hate scrupulous men. I don’t blame 
him at all for making such a girl as Fanny fall in love with him, If 
I were a Post Office clerk I’d do the same if I could.” 

**Not you. You wouldn’t have given yourself the trouble.” 

‘* But when I had done it I wouldn’t have given her friends more 
trouble than was necessary. I should have known that they would 
have had to drag me up somewhere. I should have looked for that, 
But I shouldn’t have made myself difficult when chance gave a 
helping hand, Why shouldn’t he have taken his title ? ” 

“* Of course we all wish he would.” 

‘* Fanny is as bad as he is. She has caught some of Hampstead’s 
levelling ideas and encourages the young man. It was all 
Kingsbury’s fault from the first. He began the world wrong, and 
now he cannot get himself right again. A radical aristocrat is a 
contradiction in terms. It is very well that there should be 
Radicals. It would be a stupid do-nothing world without them. 
But a man can’t be oil and vinegar at the same time.” This was 
the expression made by Lord Persiflage of his general ideas on 
politics in reference to George Roden and his connection with the 
Trafford family ; but not the less was George Roden asked down to 
Castle Hautboy, Lady Frances was not to be thrown over because 
she had made a fool of herself,—nor was George Roden to be left 
out in the cold, belonging as he did now to Lady Frances. Lord 
Persiflage never approved very much of anybody,—but he never 
threw anybody over, 

Tt was soon after the funeral of Marion Fay that Roden went 
down to Cumberland, During the last two months of Marion’s 
illness Hampstead and Roden had been very often together. Not 
that they had lived together, as Hampstead had declared himself 
unable to bear continued society, His hours had been passed 
alone. But there had not been many days in which the friends had 
not seen each other for a few minutes. It had become a habit with 
Hampstead to ride over to Paradise Row when Roden had returned 
from the office. At first Mrs. Roden also had been there ;—but 
latterly she had spent her time altogether at Pegwell Bay. Never- 
theless Lord Hampstead would come, and would say a few words, 
and would then ride home again. When all was over at Pegwell 
Bay, when the funoral was at hand, and during the few days of 
tbsolutely prostrating grief which followed it, nothing was ‘seen 
f him ;—but on the evening before his friend’s journey down to 
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Castle Hautboy he again appeared in the Row. On this occasion 
he walked over, and his friend returned with him a part of 
the way. ‘You must do something with yourself,” Roden said 
to him. 

“‘Tsee no need of doing anything special. 
nothing with themselves ? ” 

‘* Men either work or play.” 

**T do not think I shall play much.” 7 x 

** Not for a time certainly, You used to play ; but I can imagine 
that the power of doing so will have deserted you.” 

*‘T shan’t hunt, if you mean that.” 

“‘T do not mean that at all,” said Roden ;—‘‘but that you 
should do something. There must be some occupation, or life will 
be insupportable.” : 

“It is insupportable,” said the young man looking away, so that 
his countenance should not be seen. a 

“But it must be supported. Let the load be ever so heavy, it 
must be carried. You would not destroy yourself?” 

“No ;””—said the other slowly ; ‘no. I would not do that. If 
any one would do it for me ! ” ‘ 

“No one will do it for you. Not to have some plan of active 
life, some defined labour by which the weariness of the time may 
be conquered, would be a weakness and a cowardice next door to 
that of suicide.” 

“Roden,” said the lord, ‘ your severity is brutal.” ; 

“The question is whether it be true. You shall call it what you 
like,—or call me what you like ; but can you contradict what I say? 
Do you not feel that it is your duty as a man to apply what intellect 
you have, and what strength, to some purpose ?” : 

Then, by degrees, Lord Hampstead did explain the purpose he 
had before him. He intended to have a yacht built, and start alone, 
and cruise about the face of the world, “He would take books with 
him, and study the peoples and the countries which he visited. 
“* Alone?” asked Roden. x 

“* Yes, alone ;—as far as a man may be alone with a crew and a 
captain around him. I shall make acquaintances as I £0, and shall 
be able to bear them as such. They will know nothing of my 
secret wound. Had I you with me,—you and my sister let us 
suppose,—or Vivian, or any one from here who had known me, I 
could not even struggle to raise my head.” 

“* Tt would wear off,” 

“I will go alone; and if occasion offers I will make fresh 
acquaintances. I will begin another life which _shall have no 
connection with the old one,—except that which will be continued 
by the thread of my own memory. No one shall be near me who 
may even think of her name when my own ways and manners are 
called in question.’ He went on to explain that he would set 
himself to work at once. The ship must be built, and the crew 
collected, and the stores prepared. He thought that in this way 
he might find employment for himself till the spring. In the spring, 
if all was ready, he would start. Till that time came he would live 
at Hendon Hall,—still alone. He so far relented, however, as to 
say that if his sister was married before he began his wanderings 
he would be present at her marriage. 

Early in the course of the evening he had explained to Roden 
that his father and he had conjointly arranged to give Lady 
Frances 40,000/, on her wedding. ‘*Can that be necessary?” 
asked Roden. F 

“You must live; and as you have gone into a nest with the 
drones you must live in some sort as the drones do.” 

‘“T hope I shall never be a drone.” 

“You cannot touch pitch and not be defiled. You'll be expected 
to wear gloves and drink fine wine,—or, at any rate, to give it to 
your friends. Your wife will have to ride in a coach. If she don’t 
people will point at her, and think she’s a pauper, because she has a 
handle to her name. They talk of the upper ten thousand, It is as 
hard to get out from among them as it is to get in among them. 
Though you have been wonderfully stout about the Italian title, 
you'll find that it will stick to you.” " Then it was explained that the 
money, which was to be given, would in no wise interfere with the 
*‘ darlings.” Whatever was to be added to the fortune which would 
naturally have belonged to Lady Frances, would come not from her 
father but from her brother. 

When Roden arrived at Castle Hautboy Lord. Persiflage was there, 
though he remained but for a day. He was due to be with the 
Queen for a month, —a duty which was evidently much to his taste, 
though he affected to frown over it asa hardship, ‘I am sorry, 
Roden,” he said, ‘that I should be obliged to leave you and every- 
body else ;—but a Government hack, you know, has to bea Govern- 
ment hack.” This was rather strong from a Secretary of State to a 
clerk in the Post Office ; but Roden had to let it pass lest he should 
give an opening to some remark on his own repudiated rank. “I shall 
be back before you are gone, I hope, and then perhaps we may 
arrange something.” The only thing that Roden wished to arrange 
was a day for his own wedding, as to which, as far as he knew, Lord 
Persiflage could have nothing to say. 

“I don’t think you ought to be sorry,” Lady Frances said to her 
lover as they were wandering about on the mountains. He had 
endeavoured to explain to ‘her that this large income which was now 
promised to him rather impeded than assisted the scheme of life 
which he had suggested to himself. 

‘*Not sorry,—but disappointed, if you know the difference.” 

** Not exactly.” 

‘*T had wanted to feel that I should earn my wife’s bread.” 

“So you shall. If a man works honestly for his living, I don’t 
think he need inquire too curiously what proportion of it may come 
from his own labour or from some other source. If I had had 
nothing we should have done very well without the coach,—as poor 
IJampstead calls it. But if the coach is there I don't see why we 
shouldn’t ride in it.” 

‘“*T should like to earn the coach too,” said Roden. 

“This, sir, will be a lesson serviceable in teaching you that you 
are not to be allowed to have your own way in everything.” 

An additional leave of absence for a month had been accorded to 
Roden. He had already been absent during a considerable time in 
the spring of the year, and in the ordinary course of events would 
not have been entitled to this prolonged indulgence. But there were 
reasons deemed to be sufficient. He was going to meet a Cabinet 
Minister. He was engaged to marry the daughter of a Marquis. 
And it was known that he was not simply George Roden, but in 
truth the Duca di Crinola. He had suffered some qualms of con- 
science as to the favour to be thus shown him, but had quieted them 
by the idea that when a man is in love something special ought to be 
done for him. He remained, therefore, till the Foreign Secretary 
returned from his royal service, and had by that time fixed the 
period of his marriage. It was to take place in the cold comfortless 
month of March. It would bea great thing, he had said, to have 
Hampstead present at it, and it was Hampstead’s intention to start 
on his long travels early in April. ‘*I don’t see why people 
shouldn’t be married in cold weather as well as in hot,” said Vivian 
“* Brides need not go about always in muslin,” : 

When Lord Persiflage returned to Castle Hautboy, he had his plan 
ready arranged for relieving his future half-nephew-in-law, —if there 
be such a relationship,—from the ignominy of the Post Office, “7 
have Her Majesty’s permission,” he said to Roden, ‘to offer you the 
position of Registrar of State Records to the Foreign Office.” 

‘“ Registrar of State Records to the Foreign Office |” 

“Fifteen hundred a year,” said his lordship going off at once t 
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this one point of true vitalimportance. ‘Tam bound to say that I 
think I could have done better for you had you consented to bear the 
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title, which is as completely your own, as is that mine by which 1 
am called.” 

‘Don’t let us go back to that, my lord.” 

“Oh no ;—certainly not. Only this ; if you could be brought to 
think better of it,—if Fanny could be induced to make you think 
better of it,—the office now offered to you, would I think be more 
comfortable to you.” 

** How so?” 

‘TI can hardly explain, but it would. There is no reason on 
earth why it should not be held by an Italian. We had an Italian 
for many years librarian at the Museum. And as an Italian you 
would of course be entitled to call yourself by your hereditary title.” 

“*T shall never be other than an Englishman.” 

“‘Very well. One man may lead a horse to water, but a 
thousand cannot make him drink. I only tell you what would 
be the case. The title would no doubt give a prestige to the 
new office. It is exactly that kind of work which would fall 
readily into the hands of a foreigner of high rank. One cannot 
explain these things, butit isso. The 1,500/. a year would more 
probably become 2,000/. it you submitted to be called by your 
Own proper name.” Everybody knew that Lord Persitlage 
understood the Civil Service of his country perfectly. He was 
a man who never worked very hard himself, or expected those 
under him to do so; but he liked common sense, and hated scruples, 
and he considered it to be a man’s duty to take care of himself, — 
of himself first of all, and then, perhaps, afterwards, of the Service. 

Neither did Roden nor did Lady Frances give way a bit the more 
for this. They were persistent in clinging to their old comparatively 
humble English name. Lady Frances would be Lady Frances to 
the end, but she would be no more than Lady Frances Roden. And 
George Roden would be George Roden, whether a clerk in the 
Post Office or Registrar of State Records to the F oreign Office. 
So much the next new bride declared with great energy to the 
last new bride who had just returned from her short wedding tour, 
having been hurried home so that her husband might be able to lay 
the first stone of the new bridge to be built over the Menai Straits, 
Lady Llwddythlw, with all the composed manners of a steady 
matron, was at Castle Hautboy, and used all her powers of per- 
suasion. ‘* Never mind, my dear, what he says,” Lady Liwddythlw 
urged. ‘* What you should think of is what will be good for him. 
He would be somebody,—almost as good as an Under Secretary of 
State,—with a title. He would get fo be considered among the big 
official swells. There isso much in a name! Of course, you've 
got your rank. But you ought to insist on it for his sake.” 

Lady Frances did not give way in the least, nor did any one 
venture to callthe Duca by his title, formally or openly. But, as 
Lord Hampstead had said, “it stuck to him.” The women when 
they were alone with him would call him Duca, joking with him ; 
and it was out of the question that he should be angry with them 
for their jokes. He became aware that behind his back he was 
always spoken of as The Duke, and that this was not done with 
any idea of laughing at him. The people around him believed that 
he was a Duke and ought to be called a Duke. Of course it was in 
joke that Lady Llwddythlw always called Lady Frances Duchessina 
when they were together, because Lady Frances had certainly not 
as yet acquired her right to the name ; but it all tended to the same 
point. He became aware that the very servants around him 
understood it. They did not call him ‘your grace” or ‘“‘m 
Lord,” or make spoken allusion to his rank ; but they looked it. 
All that obsequiousness due to an hereditary nobleman, which is 
dear to the domestic heart, was paid to him. He found himself 
called upon by Lady Persiflage to go into the dining-room out of 
his proper place. There was a fair excuse for this while the party 
was small, and confined to few beyond the family, as it was expected 
that the two declared lovers should sit together. But when this had 
been done with a larger party he expostulated with his hostess. 
““My dear Mr. Roden,” she said,—‘I suppose I must call 
you so.” 

“Tt’s my name at any rate.” 

‘There are certain points on which, as far as I can see, a man 
may be allowed to have his way,—and certain points on which he 
may not.” 

‘* As to his own name 

“Yes ;—on the matter of your name. I do not see my way how 
to get the better of you just at present, though on account of my 
near connection with Fanny I am very anxious to do so. But as to 
the fact of your rank, there it is. Whenever I see you,—and I hope 
I shall see you very often,—I shall always suppose that I see an 
Italian nobleman of the first class, and shall treat you so.” He 
shrugged his shoulders, feeling that he had nothing else todo. ‘If 
I were to find myself in the society of some man calling himself by 
a title to which I knew that he had no right,—I should probably 
call him by no name ; but I should be very careful not to treat him 
as anobleman, knowing that he had no right to be so treated. 
What can I do in your case but just reverse the position ? ” 

He never went back to the Post Office,—of course. What 
should a Registrar of State Records to the Foreign Office do in so 
humble an establishment? He never went back for the purposes 
of work. He called to bid farewell to Sir Boreas, Mr. Jerningham, 
Crocker, and others with whom he had served. “I did not think 
we should see much more of you,” said Sir Boreas, laughing, 

ia intended to live and die with you,” said Roden, 

“We don’t have Dukes ; or at any rate we don’t keep them. 
Like to like is a motto which I always find true. When I heard 
that you were living with a young lord, and were going to marry 
the daughter of a marquis, and had a title of your own which you 
Tee ale my a Pleased, I knew that I should lose you.” 

te e whisper, ‘‘ You couldn’t get Crocker made 
a Me} Cre aa eats Registrar of Records?” 

r, Jerningham was full of smiles and bows, pervs 

by a feeling that he was bidding farewell to eal psa eee 
though, for negative reasons, he was not to he allowed to gratif his 
tongue by naming the august name. Crocker was a little hy po 
but he plucked up his courage at last. ‘I shall always know * t 
I know, you know,” he said, ashe shook hands wit the frie a : 
whom he had been so much attached. Bobbin and Geraght ie le 
no ei tons to the title, but they, too, as they te ~ eke : 

r ; ee as 
= = on oe under the influence of the nobility of thei 

ine marriage was duly solemni : : 
Dees church of Takin, Mise ge aoe eee = 

Fae ae Te was ni »—No ever 

eg ee of Lady Amaldina’s glorious cavalcade. Hamp: 
himself for the joy of th ae eae salted for the occasion to fit 
: of the day. His ship was ready for hi d he 
intended to start : : eady for him, and he 
House was not sitting pet cae jaythl mee es re ipa - 
wife, was present, ~s One Sod w, at the instigation of his 
Lhwddythlw had said P urn deserves another,” Lady 
their glory. loud Veal pO pes a penee were there in all 
; zh x mruly, ady Kingsbury was of 
course present ; but was too fe age een - be able a arouse 
blocks” : since that reference to the “stumbling 
Mr. coe ee husband, and since those fears with which 

ed her, she had been awed int i 


” 


will prevail, 


Registrar of State R, “orei 
; ‘€ Records to the Foreign Offic vil snown ir 
the purlieus of Downing Street as the tne di ie ls 
THE END. 
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MARRIAGE. 


On the 18th inst., at St. Mary's Church, Finchley» 
by the Rev. Samuel Fardsiey., CarRL CHrIsTorH 
WILHELM, son_of the late W. SCHOELL, Esq., of 
Vheningen, to FLORENCE Emma, only daughter of 
FREDERICK BurGeEss, of Burgess Hall, Finchley. No 
cards, 


HE TEMPLE BAR MAGA. 
ZINE.—A_ New Serial Story, entitled ‘*UN- 
SPOTTED FROM THE WORLD,” by Mrs. G. W. 
Goprrey, author of “The Beautiful Miss Roche,” 
&c., is commenced in the JUNE Number of the 
Magazine. Now ready at all newsagents and Railway 


BKookstalls. Price 1s. 
if I “IME FOR JUNE now publishing, 
CONTENTS :— 
The Spa of the Peak: A Paper on Buxton and Its 
Waters. 
“Yortia; or By Passions Rucked.” New Novel. By 
the Author of “ Phyllis,” “Mrs. Geoffrey,” &c. 


Concerning Certain Literary “I'anks” and “Fountains,” 

A Lay of the Lowther Arcade. by Henry S. Leigh. 

The Age of Electricity. Part If. : Telegraphy. By 
William Henry Preece, F.R.S. 

“Allerton Towers:” a Novel. 
(Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 

“By the Waters of Babylon.” 


By Annie Thomas 
By John H. Baker 


Hopkins, Author of ‘Nihilism; “or the Terror 
Unmasked.” 

Ninety-Eight and Eighty-Two. The Lesson of the 
Tragedy. 

Lui et Elle. 


The Old Inns of London. 
By the Salpetrié¢re. 
Summer. | by B. Montgomerie Ranking. 
Illustration: 
London: KELLY and CO., 51, Great Queen Street, 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 


“WHICH WINS?” By the AUTHOR of 
“ WHITEFRIARS.” 
Entirely new Edition, price 2s., cloth 2s. 6d., postage 4d. 
ze HICH WINS? L or 
MONEY?” By the Author of 
“ Whitefriars."—London: J. 
Milton House, Shoe Lane. 


Weekly 3d., Monthly Parts sd. 
ARM and HOME—(Illustrated). 
Dairy, Tillage, Sheep, Cattle, Horses, Pigs, Hops, 
Market Gardening, Fruit, Poultry, Markets, House- 


With Four Illustrations. 
With an 


A Novel. 


keeping. All Bookstalls and Newsagents. Copy b 
ports, 144d.—Office, 37, Southampton Street, Strand, 
ondon. 


Just published, post free, two SE VE 
YSPEPSIA and the SEVERER 
FORMS OF INDIGESTION. A small pam- 
phlet on these distressing complaints and their complete 


cures, 
Published by the Author, RICHARD KING, Esq., 
23, Warwick St., Rugby. 


Staff Surgeon, Royal Navy, 


S., Or on receipt of 12 stamps. 


UMMER CATARRH or HAY 


FEVER ; its Causes, Symptoms, and Treatment. 
by GEorGE Moore, M.D i 
London: JAMES EPPS and CO., 170, Piccadilly. 


D!PSOMANIA.— How to create an 

AVERSION to ALCOHOL. ALL interested 
should read Mr. DELORMES Treatise on Intempe- 
rance, and its Permanent CURE in FIVE DAYS. 
Six Stamps of Mr. G. DELORME, 54, Camden Road, 
N.W., London. 


W HAT IS YOUR CREST and 
WHAT IS YOUR MOTTO ?—Send name and 
county to CULLETON'S Heraldic Office. Plain 
Sketch, 3s. 6d.; colours, 7s. The arms of man and 
wife blended. Crest engraved on seals, rings, books, 
and steel dies, 8s. 6d. Gold seal, with crest, 20s, Solid 
‘old ring, 18-carat, Hall-marked, with crest, 42s. 
anual of Heraldry 400 engravings, 38. 9d.—T. CUL- 
LETON, 2s, Cranbourn St., corner of St. Martin’s Lane. 


\ VISITING CARDS by Culleton.— 

Fifty best quality, 2s. 8d., post free, including the 
Engraving of Copper-plate. Wedding Cards, 50 each, 
50 Embossed Envelopes, with Maiden Name, 138. 6d.— 
7, CULLETON, Seal Engraver, 25, Cranbourn St. 
(corner of St. Martin’s Lane}, W.C. 


CULLETON’S Guinea Box of STA- 

TIONERY contains a Ream of the very best 
Paper and 500 Envelopes, all stamped in the most 
elegant way with Crest and Motto, Monogram, or 
Address, and the engraving of Steel Die included 
Sent to any part for P.O. order.—T. CULLETON, as, 
Cranbourn Street (corner of St. Martin's Lane). 


B4YLIss, JONES,and BAYLISS, 
MANUFACTURERS of 


IRON RIVETLESS 
FENCING HURDLES 
TUBULAR | ENTRANCE 
HURDLES. GATES. 

WIRE | TREE 
FENCING. GUARDS. 


CHAIN 
HARROWS. 


WIRE 
NETTING. 


AYLISS, JONES, and BAYLISS 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES OF 
Al! kinds of Iron and Wire Fencing, Hurdles, Gates, 
‘Tree Guards, Wire Netting, Poultry and Pheasant 
Fencing, Chain Harrows, Rack Stands, Chain Pumps, 
Sheep and Deer Hay Racks, Black Varnish, &c., &c., 
sent free on application. 
Manufactory: 


Victoria Works, Wolverhampton. 
London Offices: 
3, CROOKED LANE, KING WILLIAM ST,, E.C. 


DIAMONDS. MR. STREETER, 
Diamond Merchant, 


GAPPHIRES. 
Bond St., London, 


CAT'S-EYES. AND 
Colombo, Ceylon. 
EMERALDS. Importer of Precious 
Stones. 


Goldsmith & Jeweller 


Keyless WATCHES. 
Prize Medals, London, Paris) 
[ana Philadelphia. Damp ara 
Dust Proof, 18-carat cases, ad- 
| justed and compensated for all 
climates £10 ros., £14 148., and 
£25; Ladies, £77s., 410 ros.,and 
£18 ros. In Silver Cases for 
Ladies or Gentlemen, £5 55., 
£6 6s., and £8 8s. Forwarded 
on receipt of remittance.—J. 


PEARLS. 


SEWILL'S 
FINEST 


VV ATCHES 


SEWILL, 30, Cornhill, London, 
ADE. [ sea 61, each Castle Street, 
Liverpool. lus. Catalogue Free 


“SHARLES MEEKING and CO., 
HOLBORN, 
= SUPPLY ALI QUALITIES OF THE 
: OUIS”” VELVETEEN — 
IN BLACK AND ALL COLOURS, 
AT MOST MODERATE PRICES. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. 
‘The wear of every yard guaranteed. 


and R. MAXWELL, 


MA4PLE and CO., 


"TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, 
LONDON. 


U PHOLSTERERS by Appointment 
HER MAJESTY. 
"THE LARGEST FURNISHING 


ESTABLISHMENT IN THE WORLD. 
WVI4PLE and CO., Manufacturers of 


BED-Room SUITES by 


MACHINERY. 


500 BEDROOM SUITES, from 


4 guineas to 200 guineas. 


BED-Room SUITES, in pine, 
535 Guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Ash, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton's Tiles, £10 r5s. 
in Solid 


BED-ROOM SUITES, 


Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 
fitted with Minton's Tiles, £11 15s. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 

Walnut, plate glass door to Wardrobe, Washstand 

ited with Minton's Tiles, and Chest of Drawers, 
14 14s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash 


or Walnut, with large plate glass to Wardrobe, 
Washstand fitted with Minton's Tiles, Large Chest of 
Drawers, £18 18s. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid 


Walnut, beautifully inlaid, 20 guineas. 


BED-ROOM SUITES, in Solid Ash, 


with 6 ft. Wardrobe complete, £22 ros. 


ED-ROOM SUITES, pure Chip- 
pendale in design, and solid rosewood, walnut, or 
dark mahogany, large wardrobes (two wings for hang- 
ing), with raised centre, Duchesse toilet table fitted with 
Jewel drawers, washstand with Minton's tiles, pedestal 
cupboard, towel horse, and three chairs. These Suites 


are very richly carved out of the solid wood, with bevel 
plates, 35 to 50 guineas. 


BED-ROoOM SUITES. — Chippen- 
dale, Adams, Louis XVI., and Sherraton lesigns ; 
large wardrobes, very handsome, in rosewood, richly 
inlaid ; also satinwood inlaid with different woods, 85 
to 200 Guineas. 


LLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


free. ‘he largest furnishing establishment in the 
world. 


MA4PLE and CO. 
"THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 


B EDSTEADS. Brass. 
BEDSTEADS. Iron. 
Wood. 


BEDSTEADS. 
TEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS 


in Stock to select from, 


MAPLE and CO.—Bedsteads in 

Wood, Iron, and Brass, fitted with furniture 
and bedding complete. The bedsteads are fixed, in 
stock, ready for choice. Over 10,000 iron and brass 
bedsteads now in tock to select from. From 8s. 9d. to 
jo guineas each. Very strong, usetul brass bedsteads 
ve guineas. Bedding of every description manufac- 
tured on the premises, and all warranted pure. The 


trade supplied. 
MAPLE and CO. BEDDING. 


MAPLEandco. Spring Mattresses, 
SPRING MATTRESSES.—The 


Patent Wire-woven Spring Mattress.—We have 
made such advantageous arrangements that we are 
enabled to forward the above much-admired Spring 
Mattresses at the following low prices oe 

3 ft, 3ft. Gin. 4 ft. 4 ft. 6 in. Sft. 
21s. 25s. 295. 355. 405. 


MAPLE and CO., IMPORTERS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS, 
"TURKEY CARPETS, as made in 


the Seventeenth Century. 


a, URKEY CARPETS. 
"TURKEY CARPETS. 


Select from, 


HE LARGEST ASSORTMENT 

of INDIAN, PERSIAN, and TURKEY 

CARPETS always in stock. Superior qualities. 

Purchasers must beware of inferior Turkey Carpets, 

which are now being manufactured and sold as best 

uality at so much per square yard.—MAP1.E and CO., 
‘Tottenham Court Road. 


APLE and CO. have correspon- 
dents and buyers in todla and persia (who act 

r them) from whom they receive direct consign- 

solely (ore ee and first-class CARPETS of 
uaranteed qualities. Purchasers are cautioned against 
large quantities which are coming forward of inferior 
quality, these having been made to suit the demand for 
cheap foreign carpets, especially Turkey. The trade 


supplied. 


THE LARGEST STOCK of 


ORIENTAL CARPETS IN 
EUROPE. 


NTIQUE PERSIAN RUGS.— 

ooo of these in stock, some being really 

corieWal curios, well worth the attention of art 

collectors, especially when it is considered what great 

value is attached to these artistic rarities, and which 
are sold at commercial prices, 


PERSIAN CARPET for Thirty 

Shillings, measuring about ro feet long by 5 feet 
wide. §,000 to select from. The goods are regularly 
imported by MAPLE and CO., and are very durable, 
being the best of this make. 145 to 149, Tottenham 
Court Road, London. 


FlFtTy MILES of 

BEST BRUSSELS 

(CARPETS at 3s. od. per yard. 

"[ BESE GOODS, bysome of the first 


Manufacturers, are ek, superior apelin, the 
designs and colourings new and artistic. ey are 1s. 
per card under the usual price asked at the West End 


for the same quality. 


OSTAL ORDER DEPART- 

MENY.—Messrs. MAPLE and CO, beg respect- 

fully to state that this department is now so organised 

that they are fully prepared to execute and supply any 

article that can possibly be required in furnishing at the 

same price, if not less, than any other house in England. 
Patterns sent and quotations given free of charge. 


RDERS FOR EXPORTATION 

to any part of the World packed carefully on 

the premises, and forwarded on receipt of a remittance 
or London reference. 


MAPLE and CO., LONDON. 


3,000 to 


LFRED B. PEARCE, 39, Ludgate 
Hil, INVITES INSPECTION of all that is 

new and beautiful in useful and ornamental CHINA 
and GLASS, including :— s. d 


Dinner Services c Cottage ”) 50 pieces " 3 6 
Dinner Services for 12 persons (108 pieces) . 35 0 
China Dessert Services for 12 persons . + oo 
Gilt China Tea Services, go pieces, 12s, 28 pieces 8 6 
China Breakfast Sets for 6, 115.; for4persons . 7 0 
Toilet Services (for washstands), 6s. Od., 5s. 6d, & 3 9 
White Stone Jugs, “Grecian” . setof three x 3 
All really excellent patterns, - . 

uart Decanters, good cut glass, 5s. per pair, plain 40 
Catt Decanters (with handle), 4s.each .and 3 0 
Plain Light Claret Glasses, 6s. per dozen .and 4 6 
Wine Glasses, plain or cut . + perdozen xz g 
Engraved Wine Glasses, per dozen. . oe 86 
Hock Glasses, ruby bowl, 6s. per doz. green bow! 300 
Tumblers, Cut, 3s. 3d. ; moulded, perdozen . + 6 
Plain Light Finger-Glasses, taper-shape, per doz, 6 6 


Other articles proportionately cheap, 
Descriptive Catalogue post-free, 
39, LUDGATE HILL. Established 1760, 


SUPERIOR BRITISH MANUFACTURE, 

; Egerton Burnett’s 
Pure Wool Best Dye Black 
Serges, as supplie by him 
for Court ourning, are in 

great demand. A variet 
of qualities from 1s, aléed, 
to 4s. 6d. per yard. Ladies 
who have a pzefereace for 
black should write for pat. 
terns direct to 

EGERTON BURNETT, Woollea Warehouse, 

Wellington, Somerset. 


PETER ROBINSO N, 


( SOURT AND GENERAL 
MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT STREET, 
“PAMILy BEREAVEMENTS.” 
Upon Receipt of Letters or Telegram 
PETER ROBINSON'S EXPERIENCED DRESS. 
MAKERS and MILLINERS TRAVEL to ALL 
PARTS of the COUNTRY (no matter the distance, 
FREE OF EXPENSE TO PURCHASERS, with 
Dresses, Mantles, Millinery, and a full assortment of 
MADE-UP ARTICLES of the best and most suitable 
description. Also materials by the Yard, and supplied 
at the same VERY REASONABLE PRICES as if 
Purchased at the Warehouse in “ REGENT 

STREET.” 
Mourning for Servants at unexceptionally low rates, 
at a great saving to large or small fatnilies. 


T° LADIES. 


Funerals Conducted in Town or Country at 
Stated Charges. 


Address 256 to 262, Regent Street, London. 
PETER ROBINSON'S, 


"THE BEST CRAPES, 


THAT WILL NOT SPOT WITH RAIN, 

Special qualities finished by the manufacturer in this 
desirable manner solely to the order of PETER 
ROBINSON, 

Good qualities from 5s, 6d. to r2s, od. per yard 
Phere, nae finished by this process, from 1s 6d. 
to 4s. 6d. 

“PETER ROBINSON, Mourhing pWaletouse, 


E COX, SONS, and STAFFORD, 
® 163 To 166, WESTERN ROAD, BRIGHTON. 
Patterns Post Free. 

Every yard of the genuine bears the name 


“LOUIS.” 


SUMMER FASHIONS. 

MADAME MARIE SCHILD'S New Cata- 
logue, Illustrating over 600 New and Useful Designs 
of all styles of Garments suitable for Ladies and 


Children, 
COSTUMES. 
MANTLES, 
PALETOTS. 
SKIRTS. 
UNDERCLOTHING. é 
x12 Pages of Useful Information and Illustrations. 
Price peu post free, 1s. 3d. 
5. MILLER, 10, Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 


HENRY GLAVE’S 
ENGLISH and FOREIGN 
FANCY SILKS and DRESSES. 
BLACK BROCADED SILKS, 3s. 1rd., 43. x1d, 
Brace MANTLE BROCADES, §s. 1rd., 6s. 11d. 
BLACK MOIRE SILKS, 3s. 11d., 4s. 11d. 
COLOURED MOIRE SILKS, as. ard., 3s. 11d. 
DUCHESSE SATINS, 2s. rd, 4s. r1d. 
CHINTZ BROCADED SILKS, 2s. x1d. 
BRADFORD BEIGES, 8%d., 104d. ua 
d 


CACHMERE FOULE, 1s, o%d., Is. 
NUN’S VEIL CLOTH, ro¥d., rs. 436d. 
CACHMERE MERINO, rs. gd., 28. gd. 
Mourning Goods of Ever: Description. 
Patterns post free. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 
TO LADIES. 
Our New Spring and pulniner Fashion Beok is now 
eady. 
Sent post free for one stamp. 
ENRY GLAVE, 
80, 82, 84, 86, and 88, New Oxford Street, W.C. 


CLEAN YOUR GLOVES, 
CLEAN YOUR DRESSES, 
CLEAN EVERYTHING with 


BENZINE COLLAS, which is the best article 
for removing Grease, Oil, Tar, Paint, and all Fatty 
Substances from Silks, Satins, Ribbons, Cloths, Furni- 
ture, &c. See the word Collas” on the label and cap 
phone other are genuine. To be had of all Chemists. 
Price 6d., 1s., and rs. 6d. per Bottle. 

Agents—J. SANGER and SONS, 489, Oxford Street, 
London, W. 


Assurance against Accidents of all kinds. Assurance 
against Railway Accidentsalone. Assurance against fatal 
Accidents at Sea, Assurance of Employers’ Liability. 


ILWAY PASSENGERS’ 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, insuring against 
Accidents of allkinds. The Right Hon. Lord KInNaixD, 
hairman. £1,700,000 has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 64, Cornhill, or 8, Grand Hotel Buildings, 
Charing Cross, London, WILLIAM J. VIAN, Sec. 


Watson, BONTOR, and CO. 
IMPORTERS 


TURKEY CARPETS 
PERSIAN CARPETS. 


INDIAN CARPETS. 
35 and 36, OLD BOND STREET. 


OTICE. — GARDNERS’  con- 
Sequent on the extension of their Metal Trades 

are RELINQUISHING their ELECTRO-PLA TE, 
CUTLERY, and CLOCK DEPARTMENTS. The 
STOCK of the first quality only is NOW OFFERED 
to the public ata DISCOUNT of 371% PER CENT. 
from the marked prices, Descriptive lists post free on 
appiication:—Nos. 453 and 454, West Strand, Charing 

TOSS. 


BEAUTIFUL TATTING, made 


by poor gentlewomen, four yards for 18 stamps. 
Patterns sent. 4 
Also Real Modern and S anish Point Lace, Honi- 
ton, Guipure d'Art, Iris Crochet Embroidery, &c. 
Orders earnestly solicited. Address, Mrs. GREEN, 
22, Delancey Street, Gloucester Gate, London, N.W. 
Collars, Sleeves, Sets, Chemisettes, Apron Trim- 
mings, Caps, Butterflies, Pocket Handkerchiefs, Bodice 
and Skirt Trimmings, Antimacassars, D'Oyleys, &c. 
Fancy Work for Bazaars. 


HAIR ON THE LIP or CHIN is 

quickly removed by using ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR 
DESTROYER. 3s. 6d, post 54 stamps.—ROSS, 21, 
Lamb's Conduit Street, London, W.C., and Chemists. 


LLEATH and ROSS'S COLUMN. 


G LYKALINE, 
THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, 
cures Coughs, Colds, Catarrhs, and Respiratory 
Ailments. 


G LYKALINE effectually relieves 


: Disorders of the Mucous Membrane, so prevalent 

in the winter, averts Diphtheria, and unfailingly clears 

the bronchial tubes. By its use Colds are cured ina 

few hours, As a most efficacious remedy, GLYKA- 
INE is unprecedented. 


[ NDEPENDENT TESTIMONIAL 
to GLYKALINE, 

“TaLon Roucr,” writing in Vanity Feir, under 
date March 17, 1877, says: ‘ This medicine has the 
valuable property OF CURING cold in the head. The 
tan who has discovered a sur remedy for this plague 
ought to be ranked among the benefactors of the human 
race. The other morning I awoke with the feeling ofa 
general oppression, the certain precursor of a catarrh, 

sped to the nearest chemist's, and found the longed. 
for remedy. BEFORE NIGHT I was cuRED. It Is a 
colourless, tasteless fluid, called GLYKALINE.” The 
unsolicited correspondent of Vanity Fair bears testi- 
mony that three drops of the Specific, taken at intervals 
of an hour, will certainly cure the most obstinate of 
colds. He writes disinterestedly, “desiring,” as he 
sary, “only to make known the healing properties of 
GLYKALINE, and so to confer a boonon the suffering 
human race " 


GELYKALIN E is the surest and 

speediest Remedy, and all who suffer from 
obstructed breathing should useit. In bottles, 1s. 134d. 
2s. od., and £ 6d. By post, xs. 3d. and 3s Sold by al 
Chemists, Full directions with each bottle. 


N EURALINE, 
THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, 
Cures (and instantly relieves) Toothache, Neuralgia, 


and Nerve Pains. 


EURALINE is recognised as a 
reliable Specific in cases of Rheumatism, Gout, 

and corresponding disorders, It relieves INSTANTANE- 

OUSLY, and will 6 

afllicted. 


found invaluable to all who are 
EURALINE never fails to give 

relief. It is in demand throughout the world. 
Asa sure specific against Nerve Pains it is deservedly 
celebrated, a single application (in many cases) perma- 
pently curing thesufferer. Sir James Matheson received 
the following letter from Mr. Edgar, of Butt Light- 
house, Island of Lewis, N.B.: “Mrs. Edgar cannot 
express her thanks to Lady Matheson forthe Neuraline. 
It proved THE MOST SUCCESSFUL REMEDY SHE HAD 
EVER APPLIED. The relief experienced was almost 
instantaneous.” 

NEURALINE is sold by all Chemists, in bottles, 
1s, 144d. and as, od. by post, xs. 3d. and 3s. Tilustrated 
directions with each. 

A UROSINE, 
THE APPROVED SPECIFIC, 
Preserves the Hands, the Skin, and the Lips. 
A UROSINE quickly removes Chaps, 
Unsightliness, and Roughness of Skin, effects of 
sea-air, &c., and (especially in Winter) protects the 
exposed cuticle from atmospheric attacks and the in- 
uences of exposure. It renders the surface of the 
skin beautifully smooth; imparts su pleness, white- 
ness, and the natural hue of health, while in no degree 
impeding the pores, but, on the contrary, AUROSINE 
is pleasant to use and agreeable in its perfume, while 
co ourless and not greasy. In bottles, 1s. ; by post, 
1s. 4d. 
ANTISEPTIC TINCTURE, 
A LIQUID DENTIFRICE, 
__ The Best Elixir for the Teeth and Gums. 
,_ This elegant and_ approved Preparation may be used 
in all confidence. It cleanses and whitens the Teeth, 
guards them against decay, improves and preserves the 
enamel, and hardens the Gums, while benefiting their 
colour. As an astringent, antiseptic, and detergent, 
the Dentifrice is widely esteemed and in increasing 
demand. It effectually dis ‘uises the odour of Tobacco. 
In bottles, xs., 1s. 6d., andae 6d. ; by post, 1s. 4d. and 
1s. rod. 
ERBERINE, 
FOR INTERNAL DISORDERS. 

A new and invaluable discovery, alleviating and 
removing Headache, Constipation, erangement of the 
Liver, Biliousness, and Nausea. This preparation, by 


stimulating the Stomach, promotes its healthy action, 
removing Dulness, Giddiness, and the feeling of Prostra- 
tion. BERBERINE is really excellent for Colic and 
Pains in the Back; while against Indigestion and con- 
comitant evils it stands unrivalled. Sold by all Chemists, 
in bottles, rs. 134d. and 2s. od. ; by post, rs. 3d. and 3s. 


“THE PERFECTION OF PREPARED COCOA 


— 


"TAYLOR BROTHERS 


ts DMARAVILLA ” COCOA. 


Sold in Tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers, 


ig I “AYLOR BROTHERS call the 
attention of consumers to the high sustaining 
and nutritive powers possessed by MARA 
VILLA Cocoa and MARAVILLA 
COCOA ESSENCE. These articles bein 
prepared with great judginent and skil 
rom the choicest growths of the Trinidad 
and South American estates, compare advan. 
sageously: with the productions cflered by 
other houses, and a trial is stron ly recom- 
mended before a preferen _ is final ly given to 
any other description, 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, MARAVILLA, HOMO. 
PATHIC, ROCK, FLAKE, AND PEARL COCOA 
MANUFACTURERS, 


Brick Lane and Wentworth Street Steam Mills, 
Spitalfields, London. 


“A PURE COCOA OF THE CONSISTENCY 
OF TEA.” 


"TAYLOR BROTHERS’ 
“PVLARAVILLA” Cocoa 


ESSENCE, 


Sold in Tins and Tin-lined Packets only, by all Grocers 
PPS’S 
(CHOCOLATE ESSENCE. 


If cocoa seeds as imported are roasted, then broken 
up into ‘nibs "—small iplccrs and subjected to very 
high pressure in an hydraulic press, they give out a 
large per-centage of their oil or butter, which is 


removed, and the remaining constituents of the nibs 


fall into powder—Chocolate Essence. Ss absolute 
Cocoa is left unsweetened. It retains intact its fine 
natural flavour, as well as that enlivening active prin- 
cipfe or alkoloid which it possesses in common with tea 
or coffee. Boiled for a few minutes it affords a beverage 
of coffee-like consistence, Climate proof. 

Packets 6d. or 1s., or tins gd., 1s 4d., 28. 8d., 5s, or 7s. 6d. 

JAMES EPPS & CO, Homeeopathic Chemie 


(CHAS. CODD’S ORANGE CHAM. 


PAGNE is made simply from oranges. Itis a 
light and wholesome tonic, and, being free from 
chemicals as well as spirit, it is the purest and best of 
the non-alcoholic drinks, Price, in London, in large 
champagne bottles, 7s, per dozen ; in small, 4s. Bottles 
charged 2s., and ‘same allowed when returned.— 
C. CODD and CO., 9, Copenhagen Street, London. 
Id by all Grocers, C emists, and Wine Merchants. 


HE EXCELSIOR TELESCOPE. 

—Will Showa Flag at Twenty Miles, Windows at 
Ten, and Time by a Church Clock at Five Miles. 
Carriage free forgo stamps. Illustrated Catalogue or¢ 
stamp.—H. G. CLARKE and CO., 2, Garrick Street, 
Covent Garden. 


GERMAN FEMALE SERVANTS 
are Arriving at HETITERINGTON’s ENGLISH 
and FOREIG DOMESTIC EXCHANGE, 334 
Strand (opposite Somerset House), in great numbers. 
These servants may be relied upon, as their “ Dienst- 
Biche” are examined and inquired into before a Pass 
to England is handed to them. Numerous testimonials 
from the ladies who have had servants may be seen. 
Families residing in any part of Great Britain can be 
supplied. 


ZONISED OIL, 
THE NEW PREPARATION 
FOR THE HAIR. ' 

By the use of this Oil, not only is the Hair nourished 
and its natural appearance improved, but decay and 
weakness are arrested, the Erowth excited and pre- 
judicial influences eradicated. It_is proportionately 
welcome to all who complain of their Hair falling off, as 
OZONISED OIL distinctly and speedily strengthens 
the fibre, while merely requiring to be well brushed into 
the roots. The New Preparation is NOT A DYE, and 
may be unhesitatingly used. Sold in bottles, 1s., 1s. 6d., 
and 23, god. ; by post, 1s. 3d., 2s., and 3s. 


DONTALGIC ESSENCE 
FOR THE TEETH. 

Will be found most serviceable wherever there exists 
evidence of decay. This liquid stopping protects the 
exposed nerves from cold or foreign substances (as 
crumbs), and while giving security and ease, causes no 
inconvenience. The Essence cures ‘Toothache, and 
dees not impede mastication. The application is simple. 
Sold in bottles, rs. 1d. and 2s. 9d.; by post, zs. 3d. 
and 3s. 


HILBLAIN LINIMENT, 
TESTED AND APPROVED, 

The experience of a steadily increasing demand 
during the past several Winters auficiently proves that 
this most serviceable but unpretentious Remedy for 
Chilblains speedily effects their removal, and soothes 
their painful and irritating sensations. Complete direc- 
tions with the bottles. rice 1s. 14d. and 2s. od.; by 
post, 1s. 3d. and 3s. 


HILDREN’S POWDERS, 
SPECIALLY PREPARED, 

‘These powders are applicable tu both Children and 
Adults, They are very effective in expelling Worms, 
especially the smaller kinds (known as Ascarid) which 
are the pests of infants. Intestinal worms of larger 
dimensions are got rid of by the use of these Powders 
with remarkable facility, and consequently adults or 
persons in years will obtain relief, the efficacy of the 
preparation (CHENOPODIUM ANTHELMIN Pl. 
CUM) being quite unquestionable. While the appetite 
and general health are improved, together with tone to 
the system, the Powders create no nausea, and are in 
no way dangerous. Directions with each box. Price 
1s, 6d. and 2s. 6d.; by post, free. 


HOSPHO-MURIATE of Quinine. 
SPECIALLY PREPARED 
FOR GENERAL DEBILITY. | 

This reliable Specific possesses numerous important 

features. It removes Tasstude, braces the system, 

relieves Headache, tranquillises the Sleep, soothes the 

Temper, strengthens the Memory, equalises the Spirits, 

and thus is a corrective of Nervousness, Excitement, 

and Repression. Sufferers from Exhaustion and Brain- 

weariness will gain speedy relief. Directions with each 

bottle. 1s. id, as. gd., and 4s. 6d.; by post, 1s, 3d., 
js., and 5s. 


HE New TOILET REQUISITE. 


ae 
De&RES GLYCERINE SOAP 
(TRANSPARENT). — ; 
This speciali,-usetul and very beautiful preparation 
by its moderate price and intrinsic value has already 
become a favourite in popular and fashionable circles. 
It purifies and softens the skin, removes Roughness, 
prevents Chaps and the effects of exposure, is delightful 
to use and of beautiful appearance. DORE'S TRANS. 
PARENT GLYCERI SOAP is sold in ‘Tablets, 
3d., 4d., and 6d. each; in Bars, 1s. and 1s. 6d.; in 
Shaving Sticks, 6d. and 1s. ; and in Boxes, €d., od., 1s., 
and rs. 6d. each. All Chemists, and by 
EATH and ROSS, 
HOMCGOPATHIC CHEMISTS, 
5, St. Paul's Churchyard ; and 9, Vere Street, 
Street, W. 


Louis VELVETEEN. 


F CATER and CO., 133 to 139, 
e FINSBURY PAVEMENT, supply all qualities 


of this 
(CELEBRATED VELVETEEN, 
IN BLACK and all SPRING COLOURS. 
PATTERNS POST FREE. The wear of every yard 


guaranteed. 
FE LIQUID 


LORAL BELL 

DEN'TIFRICE. Superiority and excellence over 
all. Unequalled for Cleansing, Preserving, and Beauti- 
fying the Teeth and Gums. It removes tartar, hardens 
the Enamel, arrests decay, and imparts to the Breath, 
under all circumstances, a most delightful tragrance. 
A few drops on the brush night ae morning is all 
sufficient. Use only Floral Bell Liquid Dentifrice. 
Sold by Chemists and Perfumers at 2s, 6d. per Bottle. 


LIFE, GROWTH, and BEAUTY 

FOR THE HAIR—MELROSE FAVOURITE 
HAIR RESTORER. Supplies everything to keep and 
restore a beautiful head of hair. Melrose is not a dye. 
Use Melrose if your hairis grey or white. Use Melrose 
if your hair is falling out and to remove dandruff. Use 
MBlrose to give luxuriant growth and to prevent bald- 
ness. Sold in two sizes,at 2s, 6d. and 3s. 6d., by Che- 
mists and Perfumers. 


PIESSE and LUBIN’S 
PESTACHIO NUT POWDER 


Imparts a Natural Whiteness and Youthful 
Delicacy aitainable by no other means. In boxes 
2s. 6d.—LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 2, New 
Hond St., London, and of all Chemists and Perfumers. 


( .4 RISSIMA.—PIESSE and 
LUBIN announce their New Perfume for the 
present season. —LABORATORY OF FLOWERS, 
2, New Bond Street, London, and of all Chemists and 
Perfumers. Catalogues free on application. 


PRESIDENT GARFIELD'S 
PHOTOGRAPH and a letter to Dr. Holman 
from General Garfield commending the Holman Pad 
to all sufferers from Liver and Stomach Disorders, will 
be sent free to any address on receipt of stamp. 
General Garfield believed the HOLMAN PAD to be 
the best Liver, Stomach, S$ leen, and Fever Doctor in 
the world! Hundreds aa thousands bear similar 
testimony! References in every town in England. 
Address: THE HOLMAN PA CO., Gt. Russell 
Street Buildings, London, W.C. 3 


2 
PARR'S paRR’s LIFE PILLS 
Will keep people in vigorous health, 
and make them cheerful and hearty. 
They are unrivalled for the cure ut 
IFE sick headache, indigestion, loss of 
appetite, impurities of the blood, dis- 
orders of the stomach, liver, or general 

derangement of the system. 
Sold by all Bedieiie Vendors ip 
boxes, ts. 11d., 2s. gd., and in Family 

PILLs. Packets, 11s. each. 

VALUABLE DISCOVERY for the 
HAIR.—If your hair is turning grey or white, 
or falling off, use “The Mexican Hair Renewer,” for it 
will POnuYe restore in every case grey or white hair 
to tts original colour, without leaving the disagreeable 
smell of most “ Restorers.” It makes the hair charm: 
ingly beautiful, as well as Promoting the growth of the 
hair on bald spots, where the glands are not decayed. 
Full particulars around each bottle. Ask your nearest 


Oxford | Chemist for THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER 


Sold everywhere at 3s. 6d. per bottle. 


ee THE GRAPHIC JE 8 


OXFORD, FROM HEADINGTON HILL 


THE DIVINITY SCHOOL 


TOWER, MAGDALEN COLLEGE 


GATEWAY, NEW COLLEGE 


OXFORD ILLUSTRATED 


